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Preface 


p? studies can be undertaken purely on 
their own merit, since they will reveal to the student something of 
the state of the historical discipline itself, its epistemological assump- 
tions and methodology, and the concerns of individual historians 
who have helped build up the literary corpus. All of these are legiti- 
mate fields of inquiry and, as such, are included in the present study. 
But historiography can also serve a much broader purpose. It can be 
treated as a means rather than an end—a device for shedding addi- 
tional light on the religious, political or social climate of a given era. It 
can be illustrative of a process of national transformation, which in 
the Egyptian case at least is usually referred to as the modernization 
or Westernization of Egypt. It can act as a barometer of national 
consciousness. And when considered alongside prevailing literary 
and artistic norms, it can become an indicator of overall cultural 
change.! 

The present study is an attempt to use historiography in all of 
the above-mentioned ways. It focuses on it as the concrete Nachlass 
of each individual historian but does not hesitate to explore other 
aspects of the historian's personality and career, if by doing so a 
clearer picture of both the man and his times will emerge. It recog- 
nizes that the individuals to be examined here, although interesting 
enough simply in their own right as historians, could ill afford in the 
pre-professional era in which they lived to do nothing in life but 
write history. Each man was, as a result, simultaneously involved in 
a great many other enterprises, which were often considerably more 
lucrative and glamorous than historical writing. To ignore all of those 
other related aspects of their lives would not only truncate the indi- 
viduals in question; even more important, it would mean the loss of a 
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rich extra dimension of insight into nineteenth-century Egyptian in- 
tellectual and cultural change. The present study will therefore aim 
to give a clearer understanding of the transformation process, with 
historiography acting as the primary (but not exclusive) tool of 
analysis. 

Since the central purpose of this study is to give a fuller 
picture of Egyptian society in the nineteenth century, two limitations 
have been imposed. First of all, no effort has been made to examine 
the numerous books on Egypt written by foreigners. Their useful- 
ness is not questioned; it is rather that our effort here is to ascertain 
how Egyptians felt about themselves and their own historical evolu- 
tion. In addition, with but few exceptions only those writings which 
pertain to the period 1798-1922 will be discussed. Egypt did produce 
several very fine medievalists and Egyptologists during the nine- 
teenth century, whose presence alone is indicative of new intellec- 
tual and cultural priorities. On the other hand, any detailed discus- 
sion of historical periods far removed from the nineteenth century 
would be disruptive to the overall thematic unity of the present 
work. 


Note 


1. Herbert Butterfield has expressed essentially the same views about the 
broader purpose of historiographical studies: ‘’. . . the man who studies the history of 
history must avoid the disjointed chronicle, the temptation to give a straggling, mean- 
ingless list of names. He must examine the internal development of historical scholar- 
ship, always relating it to movements in general history, to the progress of other 
sciences and to the conditioning circumstances which affect its fortunes. He must see, 
for example, how historical study corresponds to the form of a country's constitution, 
to the state of public opinion, to the availability of evidence, and to the activity of 
universities, learned societies and periodicals." Herbert Butterfield, Man on His Past 
(Boston: Beacon Press, 1960), p. 8. 
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Note on Transliteration 


In the transliteration of Arabic (and occasionally Turkish) 
words I have for the most part followed established procedures. 
Other than indication of the "short A" (alif magsürah) with an accent 
grave (^) rather than a long vowel marking, there is nothing that 
should strike the specialist as strange. (This device has been borrowed 
from the late Marshall Hodgson of the University of Chicago; it is an 
effective means of differentiating between the “long” and “short” A in 
Arabic.) Relative noun endings have been rendered "'iyyah'' rather 
than "'iyah," the final “h” signifying the "'tà' marbütah.'" Grammatical 
case endings have been dropped for purposes of simplicity, except 
where to do so would confuse the meaning. Geographical designa- 
tions familiar to both specialist and layman have been thoroughly 
Anglicized, e.g., Mecca instead of Makkah and Damietta instead of 
Dimyát. Less well-known locations such as al-Mansgürah bear all the 
relevant diacritical marks. 
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Chapter I 


Modern versus Traditional 
Historiography 


U ntil the arrival of Bonaparte’s expedition in 1798, 
Egypt had existed in more or less comfortable isolation from the 
West. The French presence ended that isolation and inaugurated a 
period of bittersweet interaction between East and West. Egyptians 
fought tenaciously throughout the nineteenth century to escape 
Western influence while paradoxically trying to absorb Western ideas 
and scientific know-how as rapidly as possible. What the West had to 
offer was genuinely admired by some; it was grudgingly accepted by 
others as essential to the struggle for national survival. 

The entire fabric of Egyptian life was in transition during the 
nineteenth century. The glory and assumed superiority of a cen- 
turies-old cultural tradition now had to be called into question, and it 
was done so with understandable reluctance. The literature of apolo- 
getics abounded, testifying to the efforts of Egyptians and Muslims 
in general to salvage as much of their own heritage as possible in the 
midst of a torrent of new ideas. In the end, however, the tide of 
Westernization proved irresistible, and the Egypt of 1922 was a very 
different place from that of 1798. The fascinating, if painful, process 
of modernization and intellectual change that occurred during these 
years is the subject of this study. 

It is intended in the following pages to shed light on how 
Egyptian society as a whole evolved during the nineteenth century 
and the degree to which it became modern or Western. As stated in 
the preface, historiography will act as the matrix for that discussion; 
and since it too was constantly changing, it will be essential at the 
outset to establish some sort of criteria for delineating modern from 
traditional (which is not necessarily to say Western from Islamic) 
historiography. The nineteenth century was definitely a transitional 
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period for Egyptian historiography, and as it became “modern,” it 
underwent certain basic structural changes. We propose to deal with 
these here under the following rubric: (1) the demise of the chronicle, 
(2) resultant problems of interpretation and bias, (3) the purpose of 
history, and (4) the style of historical writings. 


History and the Chronicle 


During the medieval period historical records were kept for 
the most part in the form of chronicles.! This term (from the Greek 
chronos, meaning "'time") is a convenient way of referring to a time- 
oriented historical account, in which events are listed in strict tempo- 
ral succession with no connecting link between them except that of 
the passage of time.? What this means, if we think about it, is that 
only the chronicle could be totally "objective," since any other con- 
nection between events (qualitative, causal, etc.) would have to be 
attributed to them by some observer and would not necessarily be 
real. The chronicle is, to use Ranke's phrase, history “as it actually 
happened” (wie es eigentlich gewesen). Assuming the chronicle is fac- 
tually accurate, no one else need ever re-examine its subject.? 

In fact, the distinction between the chronicle and history is 
not clear-cut. Many so-called medieval chronicles do contain a de- 
gree of interpretive element, just as the most modern historical 
monograph can ill afford to ignore time-sequence completely. The 
difference between history and the chronicle is therefore usually one 
of degree. If the only meaning the researcher derives from his data is 
a chronological one, the product will be a chronicle. If, on the other 
hand, he consistently tries to interrelate, analyze and otherwise de- 
rive significance from the historical raw materials, the result will be 
history. History is an effort to make sense out of the past; the chroni- 
cle is an effort merely to record it. 

We should try to keep in mind such distinctions when we 
come to examine nineteenth-century Egyptian historical writings. 
The Egyptian historian of that period vacillated constantly between 
older and more familiar annalistic techniques and modern, analytic 
(and at least at that time Western) approaches. As historians pro- 
gressively abandoned the older methods, they began to ask the kinds 
of questions that interest the modern reader (and indeed any reader) 
more than mere time-sequence, i.e., questions about motives, 
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trends, causes, results, relationships, etc.* Although such questions 
are riskier and more intellectually demanding than those the old- 
style annalist would ask, the answers to them are more rewarding. 

Interpretation, as opposed to mere recording, of events re- 
quires the use of a "personal equation" and was at first regarded by 
Egyptians with great suspicion. This is understandable, if we con- 
sider the similar sort of uphill battle the interpretive school in the 
West has recently had to fight against the proponents of so-called 
scientific history. The latter school of thought once served to point up 
the dangers of overly romanticized, nationalistic, or just plain slop- 
pily constructed history, but later on it also tended to lead away from 
the "thought-content" of history, to use Collingwood's phrase, and 
back to a quasi-annalistic treatment of events.5 This is clearly what 
doomed the movement in the end, and nowadays few rigorous prac- 
titioners of scientific history remain.® Interpretation, analysis and 
judgment are now considered the sine qua non of good historical 
writing, and these characteristics will form our basis for determining 
the “modernity” of nineteenth-century Egyptian historiography. 


Interpretation and Bias 


Although even the purest chronicle will usually contain some 
form of bias (if only in the selection of materials), it is the historian 
who is more directly confronted with this problem. This is because 
the annalist and the "scientific historian" will both try to some extent 
to write as a machine would, whereas the historian will actively 
attempt to rethink the significance of his data.? The chronicle will in 
most cases comprise a seemingly endless series of undigested histori- 
cal particulars, whereas history will not normally even worry about 
the particulars, unless they appear to contain some sort of universal 
aspect. In the Egyptian context, for example, a biography of General 
Kléber's assassin, Sulayman al-Halabi, will be of little use to the his- 
torian unless it reveals something of the broader attitude of Egyptian 
society toward the French occupation. Unlike the chronicler, the his- 
torian will not even care about the trees if he feels that they tell him 
nothing of the forest.? 

History is dangerous to the extent that it adds a new dimen- 
sion to the raw data:? the dimension of understanding, which may 
take the form of historical interpretation or bias. Interpretation and 
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bias are simply good and bad sides of the same coin, and they are 
differentiated in that interpretation is derived from, and bias imposed 
on, the data.!? Interpretation must somehow be pinned on the evi- 
dence; bias is not.!! William James probably expressed it best with his 
complaint of having to “forge every sentence in the teeth of irreducible 
and stubborn facts.''!? 

Good history, like good science, is analytic although not usu- 
ally engagé. Just as science for long lay paralyzed under the a priori 
desirable assumption of a homocentric universe, so too is history in- 
evitably hamstrung whenever it is forced to serve some outside 
master. [t may well be that "science," since it deals with more predict- 
able quanta than human beings and their affairs, is more “objective” 
than history, although one sometimes wonders when confronted with 
the modern battles that rage round chiropractic, acupuncture and the 
“scientific” evidence of genetic superiorities or inferiorities in different 
ethnic groups. The rancor that usually accompanies such debates is 
strongly suggestive of something less than total objectivity, and his- 
tory is of course even less immune than science to these kinds of 
squabbles. The types of bias that can enter into historical writing are 
almost endless, and many of them are not even intentional. Indeed, 
most historians now feel that just as there is no such thing as a pure 
chronicle, equally there is no such thing as totally objective history. !3 

What we should realize is that none of this invalidates his- 
tory's claim to academic legitimacy. It simply means that the historian 
must try to be aware of whatever bias there may be in his writings; if 
he is not, he will be taken to task for this by his readers. By training 
and commitment the professional historian is usually, but not always, 
better equipped to handle such problems—a fact which should be kept 
in mind in the case of nineteenth-century Egypt, all of whose his- 
torians were indeed amateurs. It is equally clear, on the other hand, 
that neither the professional nor the amateur can totally divorce him- 
self from all his deeply ingrained feelings toward country, faith, social 
class, ethnic group, etc. To do so would not even necessarily consti- 
tute a historiographical gain, since it is these very things that result in 
different historical portraits of Mu‘awiyah, Sultan Selim I, or Mu- 
hammad ‘Ali, of Napoleon, Bismarck, or Franklin D. Roosevelt. His- 
toriography can therefore be not poorer but richer for such differences. 

To illustrate further the problem of bias in historical writings, 
let us take a closer look at one of its most common forms in modern 
historiography. The rise of the nation-state in the Western world and 
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later in the Middle East affected deeply not only modern historio- 
graphy but all other phases of culture as well. Nationalism left such a 
strong imprint on Western historiography that even the most dedi- 
cated professional was hard put to exorcize it.'* Jean Bodin's old fears 
about “nationalistic history" were realized repeatedly without, how- 
ever, inducing either the historian or his readers to abandon the sub- 
ject of history. Strong traces of nationalism were apparent even in the 
scrupulously “objective” writings of Leopold von Ranke;!5 and a his- 
tory of the United States undertaken by an American historian will 
almost always read very differently from a similar book written by a 
Canadian, Chilean, or French historian, not to mention the sort of 
study a North Vietnamese historian would be likely to produce. !* 

Given the undeniable presence of nationalism in modern 
Western historiography, it should not surprise us to find it in Middle 
Eastern writings. ? [n Iran, for example, Ibrahim Taymun has categor- 
ized national “heroes” according to the strength of their patriotic sen- 
timents (is this really so strange?), and Nurallah Làrüdi's biography of 
Nadir Shah won great acclaim simply on account of its intense na- 
tionalistic tone.!? According to Albert Hourani, the writings of Leba- 
nese historians like Chebli and Ismà'il were not less nationalistic in 
spirit.!? And in Turkey a strong nationalistic bias was apparent in the 
writings of Ali Suavi and, even more, of Nejib Asim Yaziksiz.?9 
Turkish nationalism entered a particularly virulent phase with the 
establishment of the Republic in 1923. It tapered off somewhat in later 
decades but today is still considered one of the main dangers facing 
historiography in that country.?! 

It was only natural that nineteenth-century Egypt should have 
felt many of the same pressures, affecting not only the historiography 
of the period but most other areas of literary endeavor as well. The 
Egyptian press was otten intensely nationalistic in tone.?? The poetry 
of al-Barudi, Shawqi, and Hafiz exuded patriotism and was partly on 
that account so popular; the modern Egyptian novel was no more 
immune to such sentiments.?3 Egyptian historiography underwent the 
same sort of evolution, becoming at times so nationalistic that Western 
observers were inclined to write it off as mere polemic and propa- 
ganda. In the words of Anwar Chejne, modern Arabic historiography 
became a mere "instrument in the hands of the newly-arising 
States.'"?* Or as Hamilton Gibb has expressed it: ". . . the studies 
made by Arab writers other than novelists of the economic, educa- 
tional, religious, and other institutions are tracts, more or less pur- 
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posefully and skillfully designed to support a policy or a point of 
view.'^25 

No detailed refutation of such charges can be attempted here. 
But simple attention to the footnotes of this study— wherein the works 
of prominent Egyptian historians like Muhammad Sabri, Jamal al-Din 
al-Shayyal, Ahmad ‘Izzat “Abd al-Karim, ‘Umar Tüsün, Muhammad 
Fu’ad Shukri, Muhammad Anis, etc., are cited— may help the reader 
to decide for himself whether or not such sweeping condemnations 
are fair, at least in the Egyptian case.?6 It is just as clear, moreover, that 
(1) every historian writes from some point of view, (2) an Egyptian 
historian can quite properly write from an Egyptian national point of 
view, and (3) such qualities need not be “purposefully and skillfully 
designed to support a policy or a point of view" but rather semi- 
consciously reflect the historian's national environment. Qustantin 
Zurayq's appraisal of the situation, like that of Hourani, is fairer and 
more balanced than that of Gibb or Chejne. Zurayq agrees that 
nationalism has been an important element in modern Arabic histori- 
ography, but he adds that the Arabs have not been alone in displaying 
nationalism and that some of the finest modern European historical 
writings resulted from its influence.?? 

Two conclusions of some importance to our later discussion of 
nineteenth-century writings emerge from the foregoing. First of all, it 
would be unreasonable to expect nationalism as well as other forms of 
"bias-interpretation" not to be present in some form in modern his- 
torical literature. Their very presence in fact denotes an effort, how- 
ever primitive, to move history away from the traditional mechanistic 
approach of the chronicle toward a bolder and more modern style of 
writing. The second conclusion is related to the first—namely, that it 
would be improper to criticize what always exists anyway and that the 
criticism, if any, should be directed toward the form, rather than the 
existence, of the bias. Since a-national history is extremely rare, well- 
documented and well-argued national(istic) history is probably the 
best we can reasonably expect. 


The Purpose of History 


Akin to, but not quite the same as, the problem of interpreta- 
tion or bias in history is the question of historical purpose. History has 
always been written with some sort of purpose in mind. Sometimes 
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this purpose has been clearly articulated; sometimes the historian has 
tried to conceal it. Sometimes it is general, at other times specific. The 
purpose of the chronicle is simply to catalog, that of history to analyze. 
But as long as history has been written, it has always been purposive 
in nature, enabling man (or so he thought) better to master both him- 
self and his environment. 

Broadly speaking, historical purpose has been either heuristic 
or eschatological. The ancient Greeks used it heuristically in order to 
promote general civic consciousness.?? During the later medieval 
period it was to a large extent absorbed into theology and became, 
therefore, more eschatological in nature. This is no less true of the 
Christian West than of the Muslim East: just as Ibn al-Athir can find no 
explanation for the Mongol invasions except the will of God, St. 
Augustine can find no reason for the sack of Rome by Alaric (A.D. 410) 
other than God’s wish to see His city triumph over the imperial 
Roman structure.?9 

The broadly heuristic purpose of history in the West was not 
revived until the Renaissance, when historians like Machiavelli and 
Guicciardini discarded the redundant devices of religious teleology 
and turned instead to history for explanations of human conduct.” In 
more recent times history in the West has been used to denigrate 
existing value-systems, whether religious, political or cultural.?! While 
by no means "purposeless," the ultimate goal of modern Western 
historiography (for the heuristic school) is nowadays deliberately 
vague. The advantage to this is that it allows the historian great lati- 
tude of choice. He can pick and choose freely the kind of lesson he 
thinks is contained in a given chain of events and vary his conclusions 
according to the needs of the subject matter. It is an option that is not 
open to the eschatological school. 

The above distinctions should not be overdrawn, however, 
and it would be patently inaccurate to label all medieval historio- 
graphy as narrow-minded religious propaganda or to think that escha- 
tological history has been effectively banished in modern times. 
Indeed, some modern eschatological systems are probably more rigid 
than those of the medievalist, and Marxist historiography in particular 
has achieved as much currency as the medieval religious systems. It is 
just as eschatological in nature as the history of Isidore of Seville or 
that of al-Mada’ini (d. a.p. 840) and exhibits all the same weak- 
nesses.?? But oddly enough, Marxist historians do not seem to recog- 
nize that the same objections they have raised to religious history, i.e., 
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as having purposes extraneous to the course of history itself and, more 
importantly, as being historically unverifiable, can also be applied to 
Marxist-Leninist history, which, if not wrong, is at least a philoso- 
phical rather than a historical system.33 

The beauty of modern historical writing lies, above all, in its 
modesty. The modern historian (it is assumed here) is a true son of the 
French Enlightenment and in full agreement with the philosophes’ pre- 
ference for the esprit systématique over the esprit des systèmes. He there- 
fore deliberately limits his role to that of historian and, unlike the 
medieval prelate or the modern-day Marxist dialectician, avoids that 
of astrologer, philosopher or prophet. As far as possible, he lets his 
evidence determine the ultimate purpose of his researches. 


Historical Style 


In form if not in content, history is one of the literary arts. 
Only rarely, therefore, can the historian afford to ignore matters of 
style completely. Style is so important to history that brilliant historical 
works may fail utterly, simply because they have been poorly written; 
conversely, shallow examinations of a topic by an eloquent writer will 
sometimes enjoy a resounding success. 

Even within our own Western historiographical tradition 
styles have varied considerably from epoch to epoch, country to 
country and even individual to individual. The gap is still wider in the 
case of an alien historical tradition such as that of Islam, and good 
Islamic history may seem repugnant to Westerners simply on account 
of its stylistic peculiarities. Thus the Western student of Islamic his- 
toriography may be exasperated by the poetic flourishes of the medi- 
eval Muslim historian, since nothing in his own tradition has prepared 
him for such an encounter. Ancient Greek and Roman historiography, 
for example, was in general cast in lucid, no-nonsense terms.** 
Western historians of the medieval period also appear to have con- 
sidered content much more important than style.?5 

Writing on Arab (or Muslim) historians Edward Gibbon once 
remarked that they were always either dry chroniclers or flowery ora- 
tors. The accuracy of this statement is in general open to question, and 
it would be totally misleading if applied to pre-eleventh-century 
Islamic historiography. Until then Muslim historians, like their Chris- 
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tian counterparts, used clear, readable and even elegant prose.” In 
fact, al-Tabari (d. 923) would hardly be the one to suffer in any stylistic 
comparison with the Venerable Bede. 

On the other hand, from about the late tenth century onward 
Muslim historians did turn more and more frequently to the conven- 
tion of rhymed prose (saj') in an effort to enhance the lyric effect of 
their narrative and perhaps also to facilitate the memorizing of certain 
passages. With each succeeding century rhyme became more and 
more essential to the historian's art, at least in introductory passages 
and in sections devoted to the panegyric of a ruler. (It took an excep- 
tional linguist to maintain saj’ during the historical narrative itself.) 
Verse was also experimented with occasionally, with the final result 
being more or less as Gibbon has described it: the content of Islamic 
historical writing began to suffer measurably.?? 

By the end of the eighteenth century Ottoman historiography 
had degenerated into “mere verbiage and bombast.'39 And in Egypt, 
where Turkish had become the official governmental language as early 
as 1517, the ability to use Arabic declined so much that saj‘ was em- 
ployed to cover up linguistic deficiencies.*? By the turn of the nine- 
teenth century, therefore, the indigenous Islamic tradition of histo- 
riography had already lost much of its old vitai T was able to hold 
on in spite of this throughout most of the period we will be discussing 
here—and in the face of constantly increasing doses of cultural West- 
ernization. 

Only very subtly and gradually did the newer styles of writing 
displace more traditional forms, as more and more Arab intellectuals 
came to feel that classical modes of expression and even the Arabic 
language itself were inadequate to modern literary needs. The rapid 
development of Arabic newspapers during the nineteenth century 
provided an impetus to the movement for language reform, and it was 
not long before the lucid, factual style of journalism began to affect 
historical writings. Mustafa Kamil (1874-1908) and Qasim Amin 
(1865-1908), in particular, were ardent advocates of stylistic change 
and helped develop what later became known as “the direct style of 
writing.'^49 The latter caught on quickly, and by the end of the nine- 
teenth century virtually all Arab authors were using it.*! 

Hence, literary styles and tastes in general (and in the nar- 
rower context the style and format of historical writings per se) under- 
went profound change during the nineteenth century. Al-Shayyal is 
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not really wrong to state that “the direct style,” attributed to Mustafa 
Kamil, Qasim Amin and a few others, caught on rapidly, but neither 
should it be forgotten that such men were the continuators, rather than 
the originators, of a movement of literary reform that had begun at least 
as early as al-Tahtawi.*? From his time on, every Egyptian historian was 
obliged to wrestle with questions of style, and many were able to 
abandon the more traditional modes of expression only at the cost of 
considerable loss of literary finesse.*? The more direct journalistic style, 
preferred by some, was usually a bit too simplistic for what we would 
now regard as good historical form, yet Egyptian writers of that era did 
not always understand how to create a fine literary medium without 
reverting to older, anachronistic conventions. It was not until fairly 
recent times that they finally evolved a style lending itself to all histori- 
cal moods. Contemporary Egyptian historical writings, in contrast to 
their predecessors of even a few decades ago, flow smoothly and deal 
easily with the most complicated concepts. Style has in fact improved 
so much that comparison of, for example, Husayn Fawzi al-Najjar’s 
style with the "direct style" of someone like Jurji Zaydàn makes 
Zaydan appear simple-minded, which of course he is not. 

Although historical style will vary from epoch to epoch and 
from one part of the world to another, modern stylistic norms call for a 
relatively sober, lucid, undramatic (not to say understated) tone. Po- 
etic forms are nowadays unthinkable since they will detract from the 
historian’s main goal—that of explaining and interpreting his findings 
as economically as possible. This does not mean, on the other hand, 
that history should read like a statistical abstract, devoid of all stylistic 
niceties. Today's historical prose may not have to "sparkle," as did 
Macaulay’s essays, but it should at least be couched in an attractive 
style.45 


Modern vs. Traditional Historiography 


Since nineteenth-century Egyptian historiography was in the 
process of becoming “modern,” it has been necessary in this chapter 
to define some of the elements which that modernity might comprise. 
No attempt has been made to provide a definitive discussion of histor- 
ical writing across the ages; rather, only those differences between 
pre-modern and modern historical techniques which are particularly 
revelant to nineteenth-century Egypt have been examined. The criteria 
established here will form the framework for subsequent discussion of 
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what is modern or not modern about nineteenth-century Egyptian 
historiography. 

One basic contention of this chapter has been that modern 
historical writings must be analytic, considered, and interpretive, even 
if this results in a certain bias or cant. An element of bias (or interpreta- 
tion) is present in all history. It exists even in the exemplary studies of 
von Ranke, and the only real question, therefore, is whether its form is 
innocuous or inimical, deliberate or unintentional. As an effort to 
exorcise “the personal equation” from history, we have seen that even 
the chronicle is ultimately doomed to fail. And the price paid for such 
efforts is too great, since in the chronicle we end up with a straggling, 
meaningless series of minutiae.*6 Modern historical writing is a more 
ambitious venture than this. It demands rather than fears the collabo- 
ration of a critical mind. 

Second, although the modern historian must rethink and re- 
flect on every shade of meaning and nuance contained in the raw data, 
good modern historical writing is flexible and will not yoke the histor- 
ical record to some extraneous religious or secular ideology.*’ Al- 
though, therefore, there is nothing wrong with a national(istic) point 
of view (indeed, it is for the most part unavoidable), it can and should 
be attacked whenever it ignores, obscures or distorts significant por- 
tions of the historical record. Here the only appeal that can be made is 
to the evidence, which will presumably either corroborate or invali- 
date the historical picture that has been painted. Only by looking at 
the evidence can we assess the balance and accuracy of nineteenth- 
century Egyptian historical writings, although the historians them- 
selves, as we shall see, will not facilitate the task. True to the medieval 
tradition, many of them were extremely vague about their sources of 
information. They did not use footnotes, which were unknown to 
writers of the pre-professional era, and this makes it difficult to verify 
the accuracy of their claims. 

Finally, with regard to style, modern historical writing de- 
mands a smoothness and elegance but at the same time an economy of 
expression. Rhyme is nowadays out of the question, but neither 
should historical style be too simplistic. Even apart from esthetic con- 
siderations, history simply cannot afford verbal poverty and still deal 
with the thought-content, as opposed to the mere physical shell, of 
events. The style of a good historical monograph today should en- 
hance the effect of the narrative but in such a way that the reader is 
only dimly aware of the literary merits of what he has been reading. 
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The Islamic Inheritance 


Í the preceding chapter a number of general criteria 
were laid down to differentiate between modern and medieval ap- 
proaches to historical writing. These criteria will later on provide one 
key to understanding of nineteenth-century writings. The other key 
concerns the indigenous Islamic tradition of historiography, which is 
the focus of the present chapter. The Islamic historical tradition was, 
as we shall see, a rich one, which did not die out completely with al- 
Jabarti—its last pure representative—but rather continued in increas- 
ingly attenuated form to influence Egyptian historiography throughout 
the greater part of the nineteenth century. Egyptians were very much 
aware of past achievements in Islamic historiography and in many cases 
used medieval writings as source materials for their own works. Much 
of the methodology they employed was also borrowed from earlier 
epochs, and so it is essential to understand both the strengths and 
weaknesses of the Islamic inheritance. 

Of the three great monotheistic faiths—Judaism, Christianity 
and Islam—only Islam emerged in the full light of history. Arab interest 
in history predated the appearance of the new religion, as any content 
analysis of Jahiliyyah poetry or of the popular battle stories (Ayyam 
al-‘Arab) will show. But with the rise of Islam, men’s perceptions of 
historical time sharpened considerably, and the religion itself had an 
amazingly precise historical beginning—Muhammad’s Emigration 
(Hegira or Hijrah) from Mecca to Medina on Thursday, July 15, A.D. 
622.! The Arabic word for history—ta’rikh—first appeared on a papyrus 
dated A.H. 22, and Islamic historical writing began shortly afterwards.? 
Its precise origins are still obscure, but according to one authority at 
least, it resulted from a "confluence of several streams of historical and 
quasi-historical composition.'? 
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As the centuries passed, the Arabs (and others too, writing in 
Arabic) gradually built up a body of medieval historical literature whose 
very size staggers the imagination. In his Die Geschichtsschreiber der 
Araber und ihre Werke (Gottingen, 1882), Wüstenfeld was able to catalog 
590 Arab historians during the first millennium after the Prophet's 
death, and many others probably escaped his attention. When the great 
al-Tabari wished to dictate to his students a history of some thirty 
thousand pages, and they objected that to read it would require a 
lifetime, he graciously agreed to reduce it to a mere three thousand 
pages.* Although of Persian origin, al-Tabari wrote in Arabic. In late 
medieval times both the Persians and the Turks began to record their 
history in their own languages, and their literary achievements rivalled 
those of the Arabs. These developments, however, had only a marginal 
impact on the continuing Arabic tradition of the western Islamic lands. 

In spite of the undeniably great contributions of Muslims to the 
field of history, neither in the Christian West nor in the Muslim East did 
medieval historical studies ever achieve complete independence as an 
intellectual discipline. In the West during the Carolingian period, for 
example, history was considered useful for the study of grammar, and 
no one who wrote history during the Middle Ages ever considered that 
his primary function in life.5 Similarly in the Islamic East, history began 
its long career primarily as a helpmate to theological studies. According 
to the Qur'an, the Prophet's life was to be a model for pious Muslims, 
and attention was directed mainly to Muhammad's acts and his exhor- 
tations to the faithful, to his military activities (the maghazi), and to 
Quraysh genealogy.® A student of these was known as a scholar ( alim, 
pl., ulamá"), i.e., someone versed in the faith, but was, however, at the 
same time a historian. The only other type of early Muslim historian 
was the tribal commentator or akhbari, who reported on tribal exploits 
and genealogies and was not, therefore, exclusively concerned with 
religious history." 

The close association between history and theology gave to 
much of medieval Islamic historiography what we defined earlier as an 
eschatological purpose. "Historians" like Ibn Shihàb al-Zuhri (b. ca. 
A.D. 671) and Urwah b. al-Zubayr (d. A.D. 712-13) considered them- 
selves to be primarily jurists and traditionalists and only incidentally 
historians.? Ibn Hisham and Ibn Ishaq wrote detailed (and of course 
sympathetic, although not necessarily unreliable) biographies of the 
Prophet. Al-Tabari did not intend his History of Prophets and Kings to be 
an independent historical study but rather a supplement to his com- 
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mentary on the Qur’an.? And the tabagat genre of historical biography 
(which we will discuss later) was undertaken more for theological than 
for historical reasons; its usefulness to us today is therefore open to 
question.!? Such tendencies did abate in later times, but from al- 
Madà'ini (d. 840) down to Ibn Khaldün (1332-1406) history for the 
Muslim never quite divorced itself from the special and divinely in- 
spired role that Muhammad's community had been called on to play.!! 

Because history was only rarely considered worthy of indepen- 
dent study, it eventually became enmeshed in many other fields be- 
sides theology. As in the West, it is doubtful that history was ever 
considered an essential subject to the medieval Muslim curriculum, 
although at the elementary level it may have been taught as one form of 
advanced "literary training.” !? In other words, history was regarded as 
general information or "culture" (adab) and so acquired a totally heter- 
ogeneous format. Al-Ya'qübi (d. 897) and al-Mas ‘tdi (d. 956) included 
much purely geographical data in their “histories,” and al-Mas üdi's 
famous Murij al-Dhahab is an excellent example of the medieval Islamic 
conception of history as simply general information. It contains much 
that is not really historical per se, e.g., legends, anecdotes, genealogies, 
theology, folklore and belles-lettres.'* Such a mixture lingered on until 
well into the nineteenth century. 

Another important characteristic of medieval Islamic historio- 
graphy—and one of the few that divorces it completely from the medi- 
eval Western tradition—was the growing emphasis placed on decora- 
tive literary forms like saj’ and occasionally even poetry. Poetry had 
always been considered the Arabic art form par excellence, and although 
for its first few centuries Islamic historiography did not use poetry 
directly for its expression, the separation was never complete. Even 
early Muslim historians were not at all averse to citing trom familiar 
poems to reinforce a point, and in ‘Abbasid times poets frequently used 
their art to teach historical lessons, e.g., the works of Abu Tammam, 
al-Buhturi and al-Mutanabbi. !5 

After the ‘Abbasid period the use of decorative forms became 
more and more imperative. Gibb feels that the victory of verse was due 
in part simply "to the unequalled opportunities for literary artifice 
which Arabic provided by its variety of derivations.’' Another ele- 
ment was undoubtedly the reassertion from the seventh (eighth?) cen- 
tury on of the older Persian historical tradition, which tended toward 
bombast, rhetoric and elaborate rhyme. The Mirrors of Princes literature, 
for example, probably derived from Persian models, wherein the ruler 
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was portrayed as the ideal man. Biographies of this type generally used 
a great deal of saj' and could degenerate into empty panegyric. !7 

According to Rosenthal, the first cases of saj’ in historical writ- 
ings date from the late tenth century.!9 Even this estimate may be too 
conservative, however, since saj‘ can certainly be found in the writings 
of al-Mas'üdi (d. 956). Later historians like 'Imad al-Din al-Isfahàni 
(1125-1201), biographer of Salàh al-Din, and the Andalusian al-Fath b. 
Khaqan (d. ca. 1140) actually became famous as saj' stylists. By their 
time inclusion of saj' at given points had become virtually a necessity, 
and apparently only Ibn al-Athir (1160-1234) was able to avoid it. It 
probably reached a peak of popularity around the time of Ibn al-Furat 
(d. 1405) and Ibn lyàs (b. 1448). !? 

Ibn al-Athir, because of his clear, uncomplicated style and the 
avoidance of saj' forms, is often the first Arab historian to whom the 
Western student is exposed. Saj‘ styles are in general avoided except for 
the more advanced students, although, as the Arabist soon learns, the 
conventions governing saj‘ are actually quite simple. Even historians 
who were incapable of writing in good classical Arabic had no difficulty 
with long saj passages, simply because the occasions requiring its 
use—titles, introductions, and eulogies—had become so standardized. 
Once the actual historical narrative had got under way, however, there 
were no more formal guidelines to follow and saj' soon fell by the 
wayside. 

A third characteristic of both Islamic and Western historio- 
graphy during the medieval period—and one which we will find again 
in the writings of nineteenth-century Egyptians—was the emphasis 
that the chronicle by its very nature placed on facts merely transmitted 
rather than historically understood. In the Muslim world the origins of 
this approach go back to the tribal khabar, which was considered a single 
event, causally unexplained and with an air of isolation from what 
preceded and followed it.?° The khabar in time developed into the 
chronicle—a formal rather than a conceptual advance, since again only 
the outward aspect of an event was related. In the Muslim chronicle 
history remained material and physical, devoid of any thought- 
content. The so-called tabagat literature reflected the same approach and 
was technical rather than biographical in nature.?! The intent in the 
tabagát was to record merely the tangible, factual aspects of an in- 
dividual's life and career. Finally, with regard to methodology, the 
purely external isnad method of textual criticism attested to the Muslim 
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historian’s reluctance to question the meaning, as opposed to the trans- 
missional accuracy, of the ‘‘facts.’’2? 

We must remember, however, to beware of overdrawing the 
distinction between history and the chronicle.?? The quality of medieval 
Muslim chronicles varied widely, and sporadic attempts at a more 
critical style of writing are indeed discernible. Al-Baladhuri (d. 892), for 
example, often included in his writings his own personal appraisal of 
events.?^ Al-Mas ‘tdi tried to determine the relationship between man 
and his environment and investigated the similarities between plant 
life-cycles and human institutions.?* The work of al-Tabari is usually 
regarded as the culmination of the early annalistic tradition, yet even 
here the smooth and elegant style militated against a purely annalistic 
approach, and the juxtaposition of contradictory versions of the same 
series of events was suggestive of an urge to find meaning in the 
historical record.?* Miskawayh (d. 1030) commented occasionally on 
causation and exhibited a surprisingly critical and independent sense of 
judgment in his portraits of leading figures.?? As for Ibn Khaldün it 
need only be said that he was the towering exception to all generaliza- 
tions.2? 

Medieval Islamic historiography was clearly not devoid of in- 
terpretive elements. We find some early writings of great merit, intin- 
itely superior to later Mamluk and Ottoman-Egyptian historiography. 
On the other hand, the older annalistic tradition, exemplified by the 
fine work of al-Tabari, was difficult to break away trom and maintained 
its sway thoughout the medieval period. Al-Mas ‘tdi, for example, who 
is thought by some to have had a marked tendency toward "'interpre- 
tive history," nevertheless felt that history should be “facts” (khabar) 
rather than "speculation" (bahth or nazar). He apparently considered 
himself as a mere "compiler" (jami’).2° Ibn Khaldün likewise never 
really escaped the influence of the chronicle, in spite of the revolution- 
ary intentions which he expressed in his Mugaddimah. On balance, 
therefore, any medieval efforts at more speculative forms of writing 
remained highly tentative and rather atypical. Rosenthal's judgment is 
harsh but true: “Modern historiography as a whole has clearly outdis- 
tanced anything achieved in the field of historical writing in Islam. Little 
could be said about Muslim historiography if one would apply to it a 
scheme such as J. G. Droysen's Grundriss der Historik.''30 

Turning now to the various forms that medieval Muslim his- 
toriography took, all the following types of writing were possible: 
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I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


VI. 
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The Chronicle—No further discussion of this form should be ne- 
cessary. The best example is al-Tabari's Ta'rikh al-Rusul wa'l- 
Mulük.*?! 

The Topical History—Although arranged according to country, 
caliph, sultan, etc., this form nevertheless closely resembled the 
chronicle within the “topical” units themselves; it was an inchoate 
but ultimately unsuccessful attempt to find an alternative organi- 
zational principle to that of time-sequence alone. The best ex- 
amples are the works of al-Mas'üdi and al-Ya‘qubi. 

The Universal History—Although the intent here was to deal with 
world history from the Creation to the present, non-Muslim areas 
were for the most part ignored.?? Of the many examples, perhaps 
the most perfectly realized was Rashid al-Din's Ta'rikh-i Gha- 
züni.?? 

Local Histories—A direct descendant of the Iraqi akhbari tradition, 
local histories were always popular. Especially during the late 
medieval period, when communications between the various 
parts of the Islamic world broke down, local histories thrived. 
Examples are too numerous to cite, but they did take one of three 
main directions: (a) secular—describing local rulers and regions, 
as the term implies; (b) religious—containing information on the 
reliability of hadith-transmitters, religious rites, holy places, etc.; 
(c) khitat-literature—a_ topographical-archeological combination, 
usually of encyclopedic proportions. (The second and third sub- 
divisions contained much information that was not strictly his- 
torical in nature.) 


. Biography—(a) The Tabaqat—A direct outgrowth of the early and 


intense interest in the life of the Prophet and his companions. The 
classic example was that of Ibn Sa'd (d. 845). Later tabagat forms 
dealt with "ulamá', local notables (a'yàn), mystics, or poets. (b) 
Genealogies— Tribal, sharifian, etc. (c) Biographies of an indiv- 
idual—e.g., of Salàh al-Din, Baybars, etc. This variation was 
much less common than (a) or (b). 

Contemporary History, Memoirs and Diaries—In the broadest sense 
this category includes historians like al-Mas 'üdi, Ibn al-Athir and 
al-Magqrizi (1346-1442), all of whom were contemporaries of some 
of the events they recorded. The purer form of diary and memoir 
writings is found in the works of 'Asámah b. Mungqidh, Prince 
‘Abdullah b. Balqin, Ibn Tümart, al-Qàdi al- Fadil ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Baysani, and more recently al-Jabarti. 
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The above categories are not mutually exclusive, and a given historical 
work may come under more than one of them.** 

The earlier forms of historical writing tended to set the pattern 
for later centuries, and even many nineteenth-century Egyptian his- 
torians modelled their historical studies on those of their forbears. 
According to Rosenthal, 


The elementary forms of Muslim historiography were all developed at a 
very early date. They did not undergo any further development properly 
speaking during the whole course of Muslim historical writing. No new 
forms of any consequence, with the very important exception of “poetical” 
histories, were created. Development in Muslim historical writing consisted 
of the mixture of the different historical forms and, in particular, of the 
incorporation of disciplines that were not strictly historical into the trame- 
work of historiography.?5 


This is not to say that Islamic historiography did not change later on or 
that important shifts in emphasis did not occur. If we turn now to the 
late medieval period, we may find that Rosenthal has stated the case a 
bit too strongly. 

With the coming of the Turks in the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies and the Mongols in the thirteenth, the linguistic unity of the 
Islamic heartlands began to break down. Both of the invader peoples 
eventually adopted Persian as their cultural medium, Arabic being 
relegated as a result more and more exclusively to the domain of 
theological studies. Only in Egypt, Greater Syria and Arabia did 
Arabic retain much of its old importance. Egypt, in particular, came to 
play an important Arabic cultural role as a result of Sultan Baybars' 
amazing defeat in 1260 of Hulagu's armies. With the Mongol advance 
stopped, the Mamluks assumed control over most of the area between 
the Nile and the Euphrates for some two and a half centuries—until 
1517, when Egypt came under direct Ottoman rule. We will now con- 
sider the further development of historiography during the Mamluk 
and Ottoman periods. 

Mamluk Egypt (ca. 1260—1517), first of all, produced a sur- 
prising number of historians, the most prominent of whom were 
incredibly prolific. Ibn Hajar al- Asqalàni (b. 1372), for instance, wrote 
over 150 works.?* Al-Suyuti (b. 1445) apparently wrote even more and 
may have been the most productive Arab historian of all time.?? View- 
ing the period as a whole, one wonders what gave rise to such copi- 
ousness. It may be that Egypt's position as the last bastion of Arabic 
culture in an otherwise Mongol-Turkish sea heightened the interest of 
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her historians in contemporary events. In addition, the very nature of 
Mamluk government—an oligarchy par excellence of literally hundreds 
of princes, commanders, subcommanders, viceroys, etc.—may have 
created an atmosphere like that of the Italian Renaissance, in which 
every budding young historian was able to find a patron. Whatever 
the reasons, the fact that such an abundance of Mamluk historical 
literature has come down to us casts serious doubt on the impression 
of almost total social chaos one receives from reading Mamluk chron- 
icles. Perhaps the apparently endless internecine, factional wars of 
Mamluk times were only an external phenomenon and did not unduly 
disturb indigenous cultural life.** 

Several important shifts in emphasis took place in the forms of 
history. Universal histories continued to be written, but they were 
much less popular than in earlier centuries. Local history became pro- 
portionately more popular, both inside Egypt and in neighboring 
lands like Syria, where local histories first appeared in the twelfth 
century. The subject of Syrian local histories was invariably an indi- 
vidual city such as Damascus, Aleppo, or Beirut. Urban and regional 
histories were also developing at this time in Arabia, Iraq, Yemen, 
Persia, and Spain, and here again they dealt with individual cities.?? 
Only in Egypt was the subject of local histories not a city but rather 
Egypt itself—a phenomenon that reflects the utter fragmentation of 
other areas and, conversely, the still strong sense of territorial identity 
in Egypt. It was during this period that Egyptian historians, isolated as 
never before from their Muslim neighbors, began to write consistently 
of Egypt alone rather than of the entire Islamic community. Such a 
development obviously had important implications. 

Other popular Mamluk historical forms included the biog- 
raphy and the tabagat. Every prince and commander found his biog- 
rapher, and the historian's narrative generally centered around the 
prince's struggles with his peers, his military exploits, promotions, 
etc.*? Al-'Asqalàni's Al-Durar al-Kaminah fi Ayan al-Mi'ah al-Thaminah 
and al-‘Ayni’s ‘Iqd al-Juman fi Ta'rikh Ahl al-Zaman were but two well- 
known biographical collections of the lives of Egyptian military com- 
manders.*! The tabagát form was best represented by al-Suyüti, e.g., 
his Tabagat al-Mufassirin and his synopsis of al-Dhahabi's Tabagat al- 
Huffaz. 

Apart from shifts in popularity of the various forms of histori- 
cal writing, the central characteristic of almost all Mamluk historiog- 
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raphy, whatever its form, was an exaggerated preoccupation with the 
chronicle approach to history. Whether or not a given work was 
intended as a chronicle made little difference: it always became one— 
generally in such extreme form as to make it the chronicle non plus ultra 
of Islamic historiography. In the seemingly endless procession of royal 
feuds and rebellions, which are the stuff of Mamluk history, there 
were ideal materials for the chronicle, and Mamluk historians yielded 
more completely than any of their Muslim predecessors to the idea of 
an atomistic, purely physical progression of events. The advent of 
Mamluk historiography can in fact be considered to be the end of the 
inchoate speculative trend visible in the writings of al-Mas'üdi, al- 
Birüni, Miskawayh, etc. Even al-Tabari, who represented the culmina- 
tion of an earlier annalistic tradition, did not adhere as rigidly to annal- 
istic forms as the historians of Mamluk Egypt. 

Mamluk historiography, therefore, represented a decline in 
historical understanding. The mechanistic approach of historians like 
Ibn Ilyas and Ibn Taghri Birdi led, as inevitably it must, to history 
recorded but not history understood. This in turn has presented us 
with the problem of having a wealth of historical information about 
Mamluk Egypt without any real understanding of what life there was 
even like. To read Mamluk chronicles or to study Mamluk political and 
administrative organization is to come face to face with a system of 
government which should not and, it seems, could not work. Mamluk 
chroniclers do nothing at all to dispel this mystery, with the result that 
we cannot satisfactorily explain how such a system could have lasted 
more than two and a half centuries. 

Because of the abundance of historical writings in Mamluk 
times and their relative paucity during the later Ottoman period, it is 
often assumed that the latter, rather than the former, period was one 
of general cultural decline.*? Although true to some extent, this al- 
legation is an exaggeration, since the Mamluk chronicle itself was a 
product of a decline in historical technique. During the Mamluk era 
the Turkish language began to make serious inroads on Arabic. The 
Mamluk princes were themselves mostly Turkish-speaking peoples 
from the Caucasus and the Crimea, and the Egyptian historian was 
obliged to learn Turkish even to communicate with his patron— which 
may have contributed to a decline in his ability to use Arabic well.* 
Consistent resort to saj’ was sometimes no more than a defense mech- 
anism, and by Ibn lyas’ time Arabic historical style had degenerated to 
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a level very near that of colloquial.“ If the Ottoman period did repre- 
sent a decline in historical standards, at least it was not the beginning 
of that decline. 

Egypt's isolation from her Islamic neighbors during Mamluk 
times helped to re-enforce a tendency that had always been present to 
some extent: an exclusive preoccupation with Egyptian, as opposed to 
Islamic, affairs. Here again Egypt was somewhat unique. Nothing in 
the pre-Islamic Syrian or Iraqi past could compare with the glory of the 
Islamic caliphate as it had existed in those lands, whereas Islamic 
Egypt had been only the seat of a much diluted caliphate and not the 
basis for an empire. Much of the glory in the Egyptian past was pre- 
Islamic, i.e., pharaonic and Hellenistic: the Egyptians' greater sense of 
territorial and "national" identity probably stemmed from here. Ibn 
Zulaq was the first to express such feelings in his History and Praise of 
Egypt. Later historians like al-Musabbihi and Ibn Muyassar continued 
in the tradition of writing exclusively on Egypt, and men like Mu- 
hammad b. As'ad al-Jawwani (d. 1192) and Muhyi'l-Din ‘Abdullah b. 
‘Abd al-Zahir (d. 1293) compiled huge reference works on Egyptian 
history, topography and biography.^*5 Khitat literature, in particular, 
became inordinately popular in Egypt, allowing, as it did, the histo- 
rian to catalog with loving care each and every mosque, fountain, 
street and palace in the major Egyptian cities.“ The best-known ex- 
ample of the khitat was in fact written during Mamluk times by the 
Egyptian Taqt'l-Din al-Maqrizi. An encyclopedic work, it begins with a 
long introduction on Egyptian history and geography and then moves 
on to richly detailed descriptions of Alexandria, Cairo, and al-Fustat 
(old Cairo).*? During the nineteenth century al-Maqrizi's work served 
as inspiration for another illustrious Egyptian khitat, which we will 
discuss in detail in a later chapter.45 

From the middle of the thirteenth to the beginning of the six- 
teenth century Egypt had played at least three important historical 
roles as (1) guardian of the caliphate, (2) defender of the Dar al-Islam 
against the Mongols and the Crusaders, and (3) preserver of the Ara- 
bic-Islamic cultural tradition. With the Ottoman victory in 1517, how- 
ever, most of this came to an end, and Egypt became just one more 
province (vilayet or mugata‘ah) in the far-flung Ottoman Empire.*? 

The Ottoman conquest must have had some impact on Egyp- 
tian life and culture, since Turkish now became the official govern- 
mental language. Ottoman governors of Egypt were not resident in 
their domains as the Mamluks had been; they were appointed to terms 
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of only one year and then usually sent off to other parts of the em- 
pire.5? There is little chance that they even understood Arabic, and the 
Turkification of Egypt, if it did not intensify after 1517, certainly can- 
not have abated. Although the indigenous cultural milieu remained 
Arabic and al-Azhar continued to be one of the foremost centers of 
Islamic learning, the cultural effects of two and a half centuries of 
Turkish Mamluk rule and then almost three centuries of Ottoman 
Turkish rule must have been considerable. The increasing number of 
Turkish terms that found their way into Mamluk and Ottoman- 
Egyptian chronicles all the way down to al-Jabarti and the steadily 
declining level of proficiency in Arabic both testify to this fact. 

Unfortunately we can only speculate about all this, since so 
little is known about these three centuries. Just as Mamluk Egypt 
abounds in rich and detailed source materials, Ottoman Egypt exhibits 
a dearth of historical records which is difficult to explain. It may be 
because nothing of any importance happened.5! Or it could be that 
some valuable written records were destroyed during the frequent 
Ottoman-Mamluk feuds, and that others were carried off to remote 
places. That the remainder have simply been overlooked by scholars is 
a possibility that may be due in turn to the much stronger scholarly 
interest in nineteenth-century Egypt and to the encouragement that 
interest was given by King Fu’ad I, who was willing to subsidize 
research only on the royal family.5? Despite the feasibility of these 
propositions, the mystery of the obscurity of the Ottoman period may 
lie simply in the inability of any political and cultural center to main- 
tain its elan, once it has become merely one remote province of an 
empire whose center of gravity lay elsewhere. 

Since historical scholarship was already in decline prior to the 
advent of the Ottomans, and since the Ottomans themselves under- 
went a period of cultural decline in later centuries, they could not have 
been expected to arrest a similar process in Egypt.5? In addition, the 
Toynbean mechanism of Challenge-Response simply could not oper- 
ate in the context of an Ottoman conquest of Egypt. The Ottomans 
were at the time absorbed in the struggle against Shi'ism; thus in 
Egypt, as the traditional stronghold of Arabic Sunni Islam, there could 
be no question of any Ottoman cultural challenge. An Egyptian had no 
reason to feel culturally inferior to an Ottoman Turk or to re-examine 
his own heritage. Rather, the Ottoman concern with piety and the 
elimination of heresy re-enforced the existing religious orientation of 
Egyptian culture at the expense of more worldly pursuits. The rising 
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popularity of mysticism (tasawwuf) among the Egyptian 'ulamá' indi- 
cates that an Ottoman cultural impact did occur—precisely in the area 
where we would most expect to find it.54 


Reinforcement, or congealment, of already existing cultural 


tendencies together with abasement of the Arabic medium of their 
expression affected all aspects of Egyptian literary endeavor. Historical 
studies underwent a tremendous drop in quantity and at best a con- 
tinuation of Mamluk standards of quality. Two distinct types of Otto- 
man-Egyptian historical writing emerged: 


I. 


II. 


The Literary Chronicle—Characterized by a pedestrian, ungram- 
matical style but obviously written by men with some pretensions 
to formal literary education and, in fact, most often by ‘ulama’. 
Often referred to as the ‘‘sultan-pasha chronicles," since the or- 
ganizational framework was usually according to reign. Examples 
include the works of Ahmad Celebi ‘Abd al-Ghani, al-Ishaqi, and 
Ibn Abr'l-Surür. 

The Popular Chronicle—Also referred to as the Soldiers’ School. 
Characterized by colloquialisms, poor grammar, "speeches," 
clichés, etc. Written by men with little or no literary education— 
mostly soldiers—partly for purposes of entertainment. The 
sultan-pasha framework of the "literary" chronicle was present 
but not really stressed. Individuals and the motives for their ac- 
tions were somewhat more clearly defined than in the literary 
chronicle. Examples are Ahmad al-Dimurdashi and Ibn Zunbul 
al-Rammal.55 


So that we may form a better idea of the structure of the 


so-called literary chronicle, two examples follow: 


A. 
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Küchük ‘Ali—A member of the Fagariyya faction, who neverthe- 
less served under the viceroy Muhammad Pasha XII in the expe- 
dition against the rebel Fagàri governor of Jirja, Muhammad Bey, 
in Jumadà II 1069/February-March 1659. He was one of the prin- 
cipal grandees implicated in the great revolt of the Faqariyya 
(Safar 1071/October 1660). At this time, although governor of the 
town of Damietta, he was resident in Cairo and ignored the vice- 
roy’s order to return to his command. When the Fagàriyya gran- 
dees dispersed before the viceroy's forces, Küchük ‘Ali, together 
with Hasan Bey and Lajin Bey, made his way to Buhayra. Here 
with his colleagues he surrendered under a safe-conduct but was 
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put to death at al-Tarrana by order of Ahmad Bey on the night of 
23 Safar 1071/27—28 October 1660. 

B. Qansuh—Anmnir al-Hajj. Because of his wealth, he was appointed 
on the suggestion of Muhammad Pasha VII as governor-general 
of the Yaman, which was slipping from Ottoman control: early 
Jumada I 1038/late December 1628. He was at the same time ap- 
pointed governor-general of Habesh, to which he nominated 
Muhammad Bey as his gá'im-magám. He commanded a force com- 
posed partly of troops sent by the sultan. He set out in Muharram 
1039/August-September 1629. The expedition failed. Some of the 
troops who had accompanied Qansuh were found in Mecca by 
the expedition which accompanied Qasim Bey in 1041/1631-32.5¢ 


We can see that the Ottoman-Egyptian chronicle was histor- 
ically no more revealing than that of its Mamluk forbears and may, in 
fact, have been less so. From such records only the skeleton of history 
or, as Croce would say, “the corpse of history” emerges. 

Little is known of the "popular" or soldiers’ school. The works 
of Ibn Zunbul al-Rammil, ‘Ali al-Shàdhili, Ahmad al-Dimurdashi, and 
Ibrahim Mustatà, for example, have been neither published nor edited 
nor as yet even used for research.5? Their use to students is question- 
able, since for the most part they stress the same subjects as the liter- 
ary chronicle. Occasionally one finds in them more detailed informa- 
tion on factional struggles, the meaning of various military, adminis- 
trative and financial terms, price fluctuations, etc., but such material is 
usually more than adequately provided in the literary chronicles. The 
reliability of the additional information is also open to question.53 

Based on what we now know, Ottoman-Egyptian historiog- 
raphy represents the nadir of a long and often glorious historical tradi- 
tion. The structure of the chronicle declined in Ottoman times even 
further from its already threadbare Mamluk format, and the sheer 
quantity of historical writing tapered off dramatically. Historical style 
became a mixture of bone-dry chronology and empty saj' convention. 
Even the ability to use saj' smoothly declined, and one suspects that 
historians simply borrowed saj‘ passages intact from earlier writers. By 
al-Jabarti's time very few 'ulamá' devoted themselves to historical or 
even literary studies (adab) in any serious way.5? History and literature 
might occasionally provide one with a few interesting anecdotes, but 
they were neither popular nor very respectable. The Azhari curricu- 
lum, like that of the Palace School at Istanbul, was heavily skewed 
toward the twin fields of theology and philology.*! 
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Chapter III 


‘Abd al-Rahman al-Jabarti 
and the End of the Classical Tradition 


Goen the sorry state of historical scholarship during the 
Ottoman period, one might expect that the first worthwhile nine- 
teenth-century Egyptian writings would have resulted from outside 
influence. Instead, emerging out of an apparent vacuum comes a 
historian whose merits virtually eclipse the efforts of predecessors, 
contemporaries and later historians alike—a historian who clearly 
belongs to an allegedly defunct indigenous historical tradition but 
somehow manages to rise above his culturally "sterile" environment 
to become not merely the last but also one of the greatest represen- 
tatives of the purely medieval school of Islamic historiography. 

Unlike many later nineteenth-century Egyptian historians, 
whose work has been ignored, al-Jabarti has never lacked admirers. In 
a work published in 1863, the famous German Orientalist von Kremer 
referred to al-Jabarti’s Wondrous Seeds of Men and Their Deeds! as “a 
historical work which describes the history of his time truthfully and 
reliably." Toynbee felt that al-Jabarti would "undoubtedly figure on a 
list of candidates for the distinction of ranking as leading historians of 
civilized society up to date." David Ayalon considered al-Jabarti ”a 
giant among dwarfs” and Muhammad Anis has called him “the great- 
est historian.’’? 

A clear verdict on al-Jabarti would therefore seem to have been 
reached.? Anyone rash enough to attempt to re-evaluate his work 
finds himself buffeted on all sides by a barrage of scholarly opinions, 
whose influence is difficult to escape. On the other hand, it may be 
that to bring all these diverse viewpoints together and then to subject 
al-Jabarti to scrutiny on the basis of the criteria elaborated in Chapter I 
may produce yet another result. This is in any case the intent of the 
present chapter. 
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‘Abd al-Rahmaan b. Hasan al-Jabarti was born in Cairo in 1753 
or 1754 and died somewhere between 1824 and 1826.* His family had 
come originally from the village of al-Jabart, near the Red Sea port of 
Zayla'—an area that was a dependency of the Abyssinian Negus and 
noted for the extreme piety of its inhabitants. Around the turn of the 
sixteenth century, ‘Abd al-Rahmàn, seventh grandfather of our histo- 
rian, emigrated to Egypt to become shaykh of the Jabarti riwāq in 
al-Azhar—an office which then passed from father to son.5 

That al-Jabarti’s forbears were Azhari shaykhs already places 
him in the Egyptian cultural elite. The towering figure in his life was 
reportedly his father, Hasan (d.1774), who was quite affluent: he was a 
man of business who had relatives among Egyptian merchants and 
shipowners. Having inherited a generous endowment (wagf) from his 
paternal grandmother,* he also chose a wife from a wealthy family. 
For a time he was in charge of the fortresses of al-Tür, al-Suways 
(Suez) and al-Muwaylih.? The family had at least three residences: a 
home in al-Abzariyyah on the Nile, another in Bülàq, and a third in 
al-Sanàdiqiyyah near al-Azhar.® All three households contained mam- 
luks, slaves (‘abid) and both black and white slave-girls (jawarin).° 

Apart from his affluence, Hasan also provided his family with 
a cultural milieu unsurpassed for its time. He was on good terms with 
the Mamluk and Ottoman beys and was even known to Sultan Mus- 
tafa III (1757-73) and other Ottoman notables, who used to send him 
books.!^ His home was a meeting-place for Azhari shaykhs and 
housed a good library containing Arabic, Turkish, and Persian books 
as well as a few rare manuscripts.!! Although primarily an expert in 
the religious sciences, Hasan was also regarded as a leading authority 
on mathematics, astronomy, the calendar, calligraphy, engraving, 
carving, and weights and measures (mawazin al-qabban).!? Al-Jabarti 
himself claims that his father was a talented linguist, attaining such 
fluency in Turkish and Persian as to be taken for a native.!? He ap- 
pears not to have delved into history per se, but his knowledge of other 
non-religious areas undoubtedly spurred his son on to investigation of 
such similarly mundane subjects like geometry, accounting, and his- 
tory.!^ 

When the French expedition arrived in Egypt in 1798, al- 
Jabarti was in his early forties. Given his educational background, 
there could not have been a better native observer of events. He was 
on good terms with Egypt's rulers and her religious leaders and could 
write their biographies for the most part out of personal experience. !5 
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His close friendship with Isma‘ll al-Khashshab, who was a regular 
member of the governing councils (dawdwin) set up by the French, 
gave him access to the documents of the Superior Court (Dar al- 
Mahkamah al-Kabirah),!* although he seldom needed to refer to them 
since he was himself eye-witness to many of the events that he re- 
corded. 

Yet the material and cultural advantages that al-Jabarti had 
over his contemporaries still do not wholly explain his success. His 
atfluence and relatively high degree of learning, his contacts with 
Egyptian leaders, and his capacity as an eye-witness observer could 
easily have resulted in merely one more history of the period and not 
in any magnum opus. If indeed he did produce truly great work, as 
most scholars think, other elements must have existed that account for 
this achievement. 

Although al-Jabarti did have diverse interests, it is primarily as 
a historian that he has become known.” He wrote two, and possibly 
three, historical works: (1) ‘Aja’ib al-Athar fi'l-Tarajim wa'l-Akhbar, al- 
ready referred to above, (2) Mazhar al-Tagdis bi-Dhahab Dawlat al-Faran- 
sis, which can be rendered in English roughly as The Demonstration of 
Piety in the Demise of French Society, and (3) Ta'rikh Muddat al-Faransis 
bi-Misr, or History of the French Presence in Egypt. The status of the third 
work is still in some doubt, since it is not clear whether it is an inde- 
pendent historical study or simply an earlier version of Mazhar al- 
Tagdis.!* Several copies of it exist in rough-draft form. Thought to have 
been written around 1798, '? it is quite critical of the French and con- 
tains numerous grammatical and stylistic errors. If, indeed, it was 
intended by al-Jabarti to be an independent historical study, it is cer- 
tainly the least important of the three above-mentioned works and 
need not concern us in the discussion that follows. 

Ajá'ib al-Athár, al-Jabart's main work, is in four volumes, 
spanning the period 1688 to 1821 but giving details and precise dates 
only after 1786.?" Mazhar al-Tagdis is a much smaller book, written 
apparently in conjunction with Hasan al-'Attàr and covering the peri- 
od of the French Occupation only (1798-1801).?! For a long time 
Mazhar was thought to have been written after ‘Aja’ib, but now most 
scholars agree that Mazhar was completed in December, 1801, and the 
first three volumes of 'Ajá'ib only in 1805—6.?? It is important to know 
which work came first, since there is a significant shift of opinion trom 
one work to the other. 

Mazhar has been called by one scholar the official history of the 
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French occupation. It was dedicated to the new Ottoman governor, 
Yusuf Pasha, and was taken to Sultan Selim III in Istanbul, where it 
was translated into Turkish.?* For many years it was also thought to 
exist in a French translation done by Alexandre Cardin (ca. 1790—ca. 
1839), dragoman to the French consulate in Alexandria.?5 There is no 
longer any doubt, however, that Cardin's work is an abridgement of 
‘Aja’ib rather than a translation of Mazhar.?* The original Arabic ver- 
sion of Mazhar, oddly enough, appeared only very recently under the 
title Yawmiyyat al-Jabarti (ed. Muhammad ‘Ata, 2 vols., Dar al-Ma‘arit, 
n.d.).?7 

The publication in Arabic of ‘Aja’ib al-Athar was also long de- 
layed because of the unfavorable aspersions it cast on the government 
of Muhammad ‘Ali. When von Kremer visited Egypt in 1850, he re- 
ported that it had already become a bibliographical rarity, as the court 
had destroyed any copies that fell into its hands. The ban was lifted 
toward the end of the 1870's, and the first publication anywhere of 
part of ‘Aja’ib appeared in the Alexandrian newspaper Misr in 1878. In 
1879-80 the entire work was printed at the Bülaq Press; this edition 
subsequently became ‘‘standard” and is the one most often cited by 
Orientalists.?? A French translation of ‘Aja’ib, entitled Merveilles biog- 
raphiques et historiques ou chronique du Cheikh Abd-El-Rahman El-Djabarti 
(Cairo, 1888—96), also exists, but Ayalon does not exaggerate when he 
says that it is "an extremely inaccurate and bad translation, and is very 
dangerous to use.''?* 

Recent scholarship indicates that the third section of ‘Aja‘ib, 
covering the period 1798-1805, is basically an expansion of Mazhar. 
Mazhar ended with the events of January, 1802, and contained only 
biographies of the Mamluk princes, to which those of the 'ulamá' were 
appended to make section three of 'Aja'ib.?9 ‘Aja’ib therefore gives a 
fuller account of the period; even more important, however, it is writ- 
ten froma vastly ditferent point of view than that of Mazhar. 

To judge from Mazhar alone, al-Jabarti feels nothing but con- 
tempt for the French. He vehemently attacks Napoleon's first proc- 
lamation, declaring that the French, in spite of their protestations to 
the contrary, are indeed atheists. They may say they respect the 
Qur'àn, yet they do not hesitate to touch it after urinating. They are 
altogether an ill-mannered people, who shave and wear shoes on 
expensive carpets. When referring to individual French officers, al- 
Jabarti does not hesitate to add epithets to their names, e.g., “the 
accursed” (al-la‘in), “the infidel” (al-kafir), "the wicked” (al-khabith), 
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“the wretched” (al-ta'is). He mocks French political reforms, claiming 
that the French notion of equality means only that idiots rule; on 
genuine French achievements such as improvements in sanitation, he 
is silent.?! 

‘Aja’ib al-Áthár, on the other hand, tells the story of the French 
occupation in a different light. Al-Jabarti comes full circle, asserting 
that “the whole conduct ot the infidels is guileless and unblemished, 
in contrast to that of the Muslims.'?? French scientific know-how is 
described in detail with admiration. No epithets or insults follow 
French names. Whereas Mazhar depicted the French as drunkards, 
‘Aja’ib says only that they drink for refreshment. The trial of Sulayman 
al-Halabi, assassin of General Kléber, is simply noted in Mazhar; in 
‘Aja’ib it receives sixteen pages, full of obvious admiration for the 
French sense of justice. The Ottoman "'liberators'' trom French rule are 
described as “the Muslim army” in Mazhar, showing al-Jabarti's ap- 
proval of the return to Islamic rule; in ‘Aja’ib they are called simply 
"the Ottomans” or “the army." Commenting on the French evacua- 
tion in Mazhar, al-Jabarti says that it "was a day of rejoicing and greet- 
ing and the end of anxieties and evils"—a phrase which is suppressed 
in Ajd'ib. In ‘Aja’ib al-Jabarti is content simply to note the feeling of the 
people that the return to Islamic rule was a good omen.?? Finally, and 
perhaps strangest of all, he seems in ‘Aja’ib to have been genuinely 
disappointed over the failure of the English invasion of Egypt in 
1807.34 

What made al-Jabarti change his opinion of the French so 
radically? One answer is that whereas Mazhar represented al-Jabarti's 
first impression, 'Ajá'ib was the product of hindsight and reflection. It 
is not difficult to understand why al-Jabarti's initial response to the 
French occupation was unfavorable. As a pious Muslim and, more- 
over, an Azhari shaykh, he saw the French as interlopers who had 
overturned the sultan's (and hence the caliph's) rule as well as that of 
his representatives in Egypt.?5 He was often repelled by the alien 
customs of the French, denouncing, tor example, the “loose behavior" 
of French women, which he feared might infect Egyptians.?* He re- 
mained aloot trom the French during most of the three-year occupa- 
tion and criticized those of the 'ulamd' who had, he felt, prostituted 
themselves in the service of their new masters. But toward the end of 
the French presence and particularly after the assassination of Kléber, 
he began to change his views: when General Jacques Menou formed a 
new governing council in October, 1800, al-Jabarti consented for the 
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first time to be a member.?? Perhaps Menou's recent conversion to 
Islam had removed an important objection to French rule for al-Jabarti. 
He may also have concluded that further resistance to the French 
would be futile—why not yield to the inevitable? Mazhar, which he 
wrote after the departure of the French, indicates that in spite of his 
position in the council (about which, incidentally, he is completely 
silent in his histories), he did rejoice over the defeat of the French in 
1801.38 

To carry the argument one step further, if the “revisionist 
approach” of ‘Aja’ib to the French occupation was not yet present in 
1801, it must have taken form immediately atterwards—during the 
confusing period of the Ottoman restoration (1801—5). Al-Jabarti him- 
self tells us that during the next five years more and more people 
began to yearn for the retum of the French. The new Ottoman gov- 
ernors proved more rapacious than ever. Their cruelty was in tum 
matched only by Muhammad ‘Ali and his Albanian irregulars, whom 
al-Jabarti despised so intensely that he retused to sign a petition of the 
shaykhs calling for Muhammad 'Ali's retention in the Egyptian pasalík. 
Even al-Jabarti’s favorites—the Mamluk princes—now came in for 
censure because of their continual in-fighting and their inability to 
give the country stability. The only other system of government our 
historian had known—that of the French— now began to look much 
more attractive. Hence the new approach of ‘Aja’ib was al-Jabarti's 
attempt to revise the conclusions he had previously reached in 
Mazhar.» ‘Aja’ib was a mature work, written only after considerable 
soul-searching, and this is why it has been so much more acclaimed 
than Mazhar. Whereas Mazhar is simply an eye-witness account of 
events, ‘Aja’ib is history in the sense in which we earlier defined it. In 
Ajá'ib, for example, al-Jabarti goes so far as to criticize Shaykh 
‘Abdullah al-Sharqawi for refusing to wear the revolutionary cocarde, 
since to wear or not to wear a particular hat has nothing to do with 
being a good Muslim.*? This sort of judgment shows that al-Jabarti has 
taken time to ponder the meaning of Islam and the meaning of the 
French presence im toto. That the French are infidels and sometimes 
oppressive rulers as well can no longer blind him to some of their very 
real achievements: in spite of his overall preference for Mamluk rule, 
he notes with approval that the French abolished the Mamluk corvée 
(sukhrah).*! And in spite of his strong antipathy toward Muhammad 
‘Ali, he duly records that the Egyptian pasha did launch some valuable 
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public-works projects such as the repair of the Alexandria dam in 
1816.77 

The historical reputation of al-Jabarti seems to be richly de- 
served. However, the arguments presented thus far have been based 
almost exclusively on that part ot ‘Aja’ib dealing with the French occu- 
pation. Mazhar al-Tagdis does not merit attention except insofar as it 
offers important clues to an understanding ot 'Ajá'ib. Mazhar is indeed 
better than other contemporary chronicles but would never by itselt 
have achieved for al-Jabarti the rank of pre-eminence he now enjoys. 
Even ‘Aja‘ib al-Athar, taken in its totality, is not really as analytic and 
interpretive a work as our discussion thus far has implied. 

We should at this point return to our original criteria for judg- 
ing the modernity ot historical writings. Regarding the purpose ot his- 
tory, for example, al-Jabarti has the tollowing to say: 


Let it be known that history is a science which investigates the condition ot 
peoples, their countries and achievements, customs and vocations, origins 
and demise. Its subject is the past careers of individuals, i.e., prophets, 
rulers, 'ulamá', sages, poets, kings, sultans, etc. Its purpose is to ascertain 
whence and how past situations came about, to profit trom such examples, 
to learn trom them, and to garner a wealth of experience through under- 
standing of the vicissitudes of time. [In this way] a healthy intellect will 
become wary of the destructive examples ot past generations, tinding their 
good deeds attractive and shunning their wrongdoing, avoiding the tempo- 
ral and pursuing ardently that which is lasting. + 


Admittedly a trace of religiosity seeps into this statement of purpose, 
particularly in the final phrase. But the general tone is open-endedly 
heuristic. Not only does al-Jabarti feel that history is bound up with 
human affairs, trom whose example later generations can profit, but he 
is interested in causation, since in his words history's purpose is “to 
ascertain whence and how past situations came about." At no point 
does he use the word “reports” (akhbar), claiming instead that history 
deals with the "conditions" (ahwal) of peoples. It is on balance a satis- 
factory approach to history, which, if carried through, is unlikely to 
lead to a chronicle of the traditional stamp. 

Contrary to expectation, however, the overall organization ot 
‘Aja’ib is strictly annalistic. Like most medievalists, al-Jabarti is over- 
zealous about dating, e.g., forenoon, evening of the third day in Ra- 
madan, etc. There is no structural cohesiveness to ‘Aja’ib other than the 
passage of time—a fact that prompted Ayalon to say that the best way 
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to study al-Jabarti would be to rewrite his history.*^ Events and obit- 
uaries are lined up alongside each other as long as they both belong to 
the same year. It makes no difference whether or not the person who 
died has any relationship to the events just discussed. As a result, 
Ajà'ib is confusing and difficult to use; moreover, it contains much 
redundancy. To do an obituary properly, sometimes as much as ten 
years after the individual has ceased to exercise any influence, al- 
Jabarti is forced to dredge up many of the same facts previously pre- 
sented in the historical narrative per se. 

The essential question is whether within such a schema he 
treats history as an endless series of externals or focuses on the 
thought-content of events. Two examples should suffice: 


Dhü'l-Hijjah 1181 A.H. (April, 1763) 

(1) In that month news arrived that Husayn Bey Kashkash and 
Khalil Bey, upon their arrival in Gaza, had collected a force and were ad- 
vancing toward Cairo (Misr). 'Ali Bey hurriedly prepared a large expedition- 
ary force and set out with it. 

Three days later news arrived that they had veered off in the direc- 
tion of Damietta and had plundered it of much wealth. They then appeared 
in al-Mansürah, plundering it also. 'Ali Bey ordered his men to meet them 
and [at the same time] sent a force from the Nile (al-balir.. They came 
together at al-Diras and al-Jarráh in the province of al-Mansürah, near 
Samanüd. A great battle occurred. The expeditionary force was defeated 
and quickly retreated. In this battle were killed Sulayman Jurbaji Pasha, 
head (ikiitiyar) of the Jamiliyan Corps; Ahmad, the Circassian standard- 
bearer;*5 and ‘Umar Agha Jawüshàn, “the quartermaster.” All were top- 
ranking Janissaries (sudur al-wijagat). 

The retreat continued to Dajwah. When news of it reached ‘Ali Bey, he 
became concerned. The pasha [i.e., the Ottoman governor] came down out 
of the citadel and went to the Bab al-Nasr Tower outside Cairo. There he 
assembled the corpsmen, the ‘ulama’ and the leaders of the Süfi orders, 
commanding everyone who was either a corpsman or on military pay* to 
get ready to join the expedition or to pay the necessary fees for exemption. 

‘Ali Bey then made every effort to collect another army, which was 
commanded by Muhammad Bey Abü'l-Dhahab and departed in early 
Muharram. It joined up with the first army, and the two together then 
pursued Husayn Bey, Khalil Bey and their forces, who had in the meantime 
crossed over to the shore of Gharbiyyah province, after defeating the [first] 
army. If God had so ordained that they follow up their rout of the army with 
dispatch, as ‘Ali Bey and Salih Bey had done, they would have entered 
Cairo (Misr) with no obstacles; but this was not the Lord's wish.*? 


(2) Prince Qasim Bey Abu Sayf also died [in A.H. 1216/a.p. 1801-2]. 
He was one of 'Uthmàn Bey Abü Sayf's mamluks, sometimes called Qàsim 
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Kashif Abū Sayf. He was a tax-collector with a good income and an estate. 
His fame went back to the days of Murad Bey, who built for him a very 
expensive home in al-Nasiriyyah. 

He was gifted and knowledgeable in architecture and had rented a 
large piece of land from the Mawlawiyyah waaf in al-Barkah al-Nasiriyyah 
across from his home. He put up a wall around it and built inside an ornate 
palace with a large courtyard. The land was divided into plots for farming, 
around which ran long and well-maintained roads and canals, some for the 
Nile waters and others built out of cement and mortar, through which water 
from the irrigation ditches (al-sawagi) flowed. Surrounding all this were 
willow trees, rich in foliage, while within were date palms and other trees 
and fields of cucumbers, clover (birsim), corn and so on. The eye roamed 
freely in any direction, and the mind was at rest in such wide-open spaces. 
The ditches were made in such a way that the waters collected in a basin, 
from which they spurted through pipes into a lower basin. Benches and 
places to sit were nearby. . . . 

When Hasan Pasha al-Jaza‘irli arrived in Cairo (Misr) and the other 
princes departed, Qasim Bey remained behind and did not accompany his 
master. He was given the rank of prince and sanjak in 1201. His command 
prospered and his reputation grew. Twice he was appointed Amir al-Hajj.*9 


Here we have al-Jabarti's approach to persons and events. 
The historical narrative stresses mere physical passage from one 
place to another; the biography gives us no real insight into the 
individual being discussed.*? The techniques are those of the typical 
medieval Islamic chronicle. Occasionally al-Jabarti provides a little 
more of what might be called anecdotal material than some of the 
barer Mamluk and Ottoman-Egyptian chronicles, but the differences 
are slight and the style is reminiscent of the Ottoman soldiers' ac- 
counts. Shafiq Ghurbal’s claim that al-Jabarti could write ‘‘marvel- 
ously captivating biographies" (tarajim khallàbah badi'ah li'l-rijal) 
seems exaggerated to say the least. Ghurbal cites those of Murtada 
al-Zabidi and Muhammad Bey al-Alfi as particularly outstanding, 5? 
yet upon closer examination they prove to be only slightly better than 
their medieval prototypes. Most of al-Jabarti’s account of al-Zabidi 
concerns the paeans of praise and the gifts he received from contem- 
porary admirers.5! Al-Alfi's biography is longer and does contain a 
few interesting anecdotes illustrating his character. As in the biog- 
raphy of Qasim Bey, however, most of the narrative is devoted to the 
number of residences and palaces al-Alfi built (each with an elaborate 
description), an estimate of his material wealth and the various ranks 
he held.5? The treatment of both men is basically that of the tabagat, in 
which a mere silhouette of the individual in question emerges; it is 
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certainly not for such qualities that ‘Aja’ib has sometimes been con- 
sidered a classic of historical writing.53 

The paradox is that although the content and style of ‘Aja’ib 
al-Athar both betray an essentially traditional annalistic approach to 
history, many other of its elements do not fit such a conception. How 
are we to view al-Jabarti's profound analysis of the French impact on 
Egypt, his ability to see the French expedition from both the French 
and Egyptian sides, his acute observations on French customs and 
government? How do we reconcile his frequent willingness to offer his 
own appraisal of men and events, together with the convincing evi- 
dence he adduces for his opinions, with the typical chronicler's prac- 
tice of withholding all personal commentary on such matters? 

The only answer to such questions is that al-Jabarti is, after all, 
more than just a chronicler. The interpretive element in his writings is 
perhaps not as palpable as it would be in historical writing today, and 
he does follow too closely the traditional medieval practice of record- 
ing simply the outer shell of events. But at the same time the analytic, 
questioning mind in ‘Aja‘ib is strong enough to set it apart from earlier 
works. This quality, more than any other, has won for al-Jabarti his 
great reputation. 

Most scholars have assumed that the interpretive elements in 
"Ajá'ib resulted from al-Jabarti’s own unique powers of observation, 
overlooking the fact that most of ‘Aja’ib and of Mazhar follow accepted 
annalistic procedures, leaving us with exactly the same blind spots as 
earlier chronicles. They have been hard put to discover what enabled 
al-Jabarti to produce such a masterpiece, coming, as he did, out of 
such a sterile historiographical environment. Like all proponents of 
the Great Man Theory, they have ultimately been forced to accept 
al-Jabarti’s personal genius as something axiomatic— with no antece- 
dents, no contemporary parallels, and no nineteenth-century continu- 
ators. Needless to say, such an explanation does not completely 
satisfy. 

The alternative is that much, if not all, of the interpretive ele- 
ment in ‘Aja‘ib stems from the nature of the subject itself rather than 
from al-Jabarti's enigmatic personal talents. By this I mean that no 
thoughtful Egyptian observer could have set down the history of the 
French occupation without paying some attention to the characteris- 
tics that set the French apart from more familiar groups like the Mam- 
luks, the Ottomans or even the indigenous population itself. It was the 
French, after all, who altered drastically the Egyptian form of govern- 
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ment; al-Jabarti merely recorded this event. It was also the French who 
had radically different religious views and a totally unfamiliar way of 
life, and al-Jabarti simply registered these differences. Finally, the 
French possessed a vastly superior science and technology, and al- 
Jabarti was privileged to observe and assess the results of that supe- 
riority. In other words, the French occupation was for an Egyptian a 
phenomenon sui generis, which could not be treated as one would treat 
Mamluk in-fighting, and indeed as al-Jabarti did treat Mamluk in- 
fighting. The French experience was so contrary to anything Egyptians 
had ever known that of its very nature it tended to provoke thought 
and a re-examination of values. It demanded of al-Jabarti that he write 
a history different from that which he otherwise would have written 
and, with the sole exception of the French experience, from that which 
he did in fact write: 


It would be unnatural for us to expect of al-Jabarti that he set down aspects 
of social life as it was lived at that time, in Cairo or in the countryside. This is 
a new kind of speaking and writing, which was unknown to men of his 
times and ignored by authors and writers. Whosoever lived amidst the 
people and saw and shared in their customs every hour of every day would 
have been unaware of gradual developments and alterations in 
his or their lives. [He would not have paid attention to] what entered into 
that life or vanished from it; to what in time became mixed with it; to the 
effect of contacts and dealings between people in commerce, war or travel; 
or to others of life's concerns which were subject to change or alteration (ilà 
ghayr dhálika min shu'ün al-hayah allati là tani ‘an al-tatawwur wa'l-tahawwul 
wa'l-mazj). 

Thus he [al-Jabarti] believed or felt that the customs of his con- 
temporaries and the life which surrounded them would remain in every 
respect just as it had been, untouched by any change or alternative [way of 
life]. To record them or write about them would have been useless, assum- 
ing that the idea ever crossed his mind. On the other hand, al-Jabarti de- 
parted trom such principles with regard to a given period of time whose 
history he recorded— namely, the period of the French invasion. [In this 
case] he recorded, above all, a number of specific social effects which the 
soldiers of this expedition had on Cairo. . . . Al-Jabarti'S departure from 
principle concerning this period was natural, since the effect of the expedi- 
tion was clear and powerful. Al-Jabarti took note of it and felt its impact on 
Cairene social life, of which he was one pillar.5* 


Al-Sharqawi has provided the key to this impasse. According 
to him, al-Jabarti simply yielded to natural impulse, much as Ibn al- 
Athir had done many centuries earlier when the alien presence of the 
Mongols forced him to devote attention to their strange ways. Ibn 
al-Athir's powers of observation may have been less acute than those 
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of al-Jabarti, but there was also more to observe about the French than 
the Mongols, who at least in the early phases of the invasion brought 
nothing but destruction. Unlike al-Jabarti, Ibn al-Athir had only one 
dimension to work with, which, if we look at his description of the 
Mongol violation of unborn fetuses and the practice of building pyra- 
mids out of human heads, he was certainly not remiss in recording. 
Ibn Fadlàn and al-Birüni were likewise careful medieval observers of 
the Russian and Indian scenes, respectively. The comments they made 
on alien cultures were comparable in many ways to al-Jabarti's, since 
in each case the historian needed to explain and evaluate things he 
would have taken for granted in his own cultural context. 

None of this invalidates the argument that al-Jabarti observed 
events more keenly than most of his contemporaries. But it does ex- 
plain why his analytic powers were of such varying depth: penetrating 
in the case of the French yet shallow when he dealt with "traditional" 
subjects like the biographies of leading ‘ulama’. If it does not wholly 
explain the success of a work like ‘Aja’ib, it does at least go part of the 
way. 

We argued in Chapter I that to move away from the content of 
the chronicle toward actual historical writing was in one sense to be- 
come less "'objective."55 Al-Jabarti ran precisely this risk in his dis- 
cussion of the French occupation, which is why these sections of ‘Aja- 
‘ib are so much more valuable than the run-of-the-mill chronicle. 
When he comes to the French, al-Jabarti starts for the first time to 
interact personally with his material, rather than simply recording it. 
He abandons the faceless “objectivity” of the chronicle and does not, 
as Ayalon contends, write an account that is “a model of objectivity.” 
The difficulty here is with Ayalon's choice of words; he himself senses 
it by subsequently contradicting his previous assertion and adding 
that it would be unreasonable to expect al-Jabarti to be anything more 
than a product of his environment and times.* But this is the other 
extreme, sometimes known as “determinist history.” It is just as in- 
adequate, since clearly we do expect a good historian to transcend, in 
the way al-Jabarti did, his immediate environment through re- 
thinking its meaning. It cannot be shown, for example, that al-Jabarti's 
attitude toward the French, the Mamluks, Muhammad ‘All, or anyone 
else was simply presented to him in toto by his environment. Rather, 
al-Jabarti formed his own views, based on his observations, and had 
enough of the historian in him to want to re-evaluate the instinctive 
dislike of the infidel which he had felt while writing Mazhar. No longer 
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the “objective” chronicler, he now felt it his duty to speak out on the 
various issues and to make known the “biases” which he felt had been 
intelligently arrived at. His historical perspective enabled him to see 
both the good and bad in the French occupation, and his scrutiny of 
the facts resulted in a marked esteem for the French, which he made 
no effort to conceal.5? His judgment of Muhammad ‘Ali was equally 
clear and unequivocal, and it too has been of great value as a corrective 
to the generally favorable verdicts of later generations.5? Al-Jabarti is 
therefore not objective, if by that is meant neutral. But he is open- 
minded, thorough, and, above all, reflective. He gives us all the facts 
necessary to reach our own conclusions, but at the same time offers his 
own ideas on personalities and events. He makes it clear, for example, 
that the Mamluks treated the 'ulamá' with more respect than Mu- 
hammad 'Ali did; and he does not hide his own opinion that the 
‘ulama’ deserve high rank, possessing, as they do, the greatest degree 
of knowledge and justice (‘ilm and ‘adl).5° If we wish to infer from this 
that al-Jabarti, as an "alim himself, was incapable of judging Muham- 
mad ‘Ali fairly, this is our privilege. The significant thing is that it is 
al-Jabarti who has enabled us even to be aware of such an issue. By 
expressing his views openly, he has afforded us a depth of historical 
understanding far beyond the meager powers of the chronicle. 
Al-Jabarti's occasional profound flashes of insight do not alter 
the fact that ‘Aja’ib is for the most part just one more example of the 
medieval Islamic chronicle. Were it not for the mitigating factors of the 
unusual subject matter and the contemporaneity of the main theme, 
the work might well have consigned its author to historical oblivion. 
Contemporary history was, as we have seen, a common medieval 
form of writing that had invariably resulted in some of the best ex- 
amples of medieval historiography. Al-Mas'üdi and Ibn al-Athir were 
also at their best when discussing events they themselves witnessed, 
since it was only then that the medievalist, from al-Tabari down to 
al-Jabarti himself, was able to offer anything beyond the barest of 
documentation. For earlier periods his sources generally did not per- 
mit the elaboration needed to make his account truly informative. 
Although the final portions of ‘Aja’ib can be described as both 
chronicle and contemporary history, the work as a whole has charac- 
teristics of several other categories as well. The biographical element 
occupies even more space than the chronicle— which again places al- 
Jabarti squarely in the middle of medieval practice. The biography had 
always been a popular historical form, and it became especially so 
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during late medieval times. Syrian historians in particular were very 
active biographers, and the abundance of biographical data in ‘Aja’ib 
arises partly from al-Jabarti's collaboration with the Syrian historian 
al-Muradi.*! 

Al-Jabarti'S approach to biography was basically that of the 
medieval fabagát, the biographical and chronological passages alter- 
nating throughout the entire work. The result was an amalgam of 
chronicle, diary, and biography, the content of which was at times 
irregular to the point of including such irrelevant details as descrip- 
tions of princely estates. In this respect too ‘Aja’ib al-Athar merely 
perpetuated the late medieval tradition. 

Al-Jabarti also followed late medieval practice in style, sprin- 
kling ‘Aja’ib liberally with saj’ where tradition demanded its use, e.g., 
introductions, descriptions of battles or other dilemmas, emotionally 
charged passages of praise or condemnation, and so on.® He was not 
an expert in this field, however, as anyone familiar with earlier works 
can attest. Even late nineteenth-century Egypt produced historians 
who were better saj'-stylists than al-Jabarti, although they were much 
further removed from the tradition than he was.*? Al-Jabarti's style 
was in fact generally poor, reflecting the decline in literary standards 
that had started in Mamluk times. Saj' seems to have been the only 
device al-Jabarti knew of to get his sentences beyond a simple subject- 
predicate construction of ten words or less. He used improper gram- 
mar, colloquialisms and even slang and at no point demonstrated that 
he was able to write on any higher level. As we observed earlier, 
such linguistic deficiencies may have obstructed his ettorts to go be- 
yond the shallow, material kind of history that is the essence of the 
chronicle. 

Before attempting any final appraisal of al-Jabarti's work, a 
look at a few other historians of the period should enable us to place 
al-Jabarti in his proper context and to assess whether or not he really 
was a giant among dwarts. 

Egypt produced several other early nineteenth-century histo- 
rians of note, all of whom were more or less al-Jabarti’s contempo- 
raries. The most prominent of them was undoubtedly Muhammad b. 
‘Umar al-Tünisi (1789-1857), called by al-Shayyal the greatest of all 
modern editors and redactors of texts.°> Al-Tünisi undertook too 
many other activities to be able to devote much time to historical 
writing per se, but he did publish an account of his travels in the 
Sudan. A valuable source of geographical and sociological data, it also 
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contained some historical references. In keeping with the prevailing 
saj‘ conventions, he entitled the work “Intellectual Stimulation in the 
History of the Arab and Sudanese Nation” (Tashhidh al-Adhhan bi-Sirat 
Bilad al-'Arab wa'l-Sudan). The book was a mélange of al-Tünisi's 
random observations on Sudanese life, frequent allusions to the 
Qur'an, poetry, and anecdotes. Like other medieval historians, al- 
Tunisi was for the most part content simply to describe, never really 
searching beneath the surface of events. The arrangement of the work 
was geographical and topical rather than merely chronological, which 
was to be expected, considering it was not a history as such but a 
travel account. Al-Tünisi's style, oddly enough, conformed much 
more closely to classical Arabic norms than did al-Jabarti's— possibly 
because of the sophisticated training he had received as translator and 
redactor (mugahhih) in the School of Medicine and at the Bulaq Press.*e 
Occasionally he too defied the rules of Arabic grammar and inflection 
or lapsed into a colloquial passage, but in comparison with al-Jabarti 
such occurrences were rare.*? As well as the Tashhidh, al-Tünisi wrote 
an account of a second trip he made to the Sudan (Rihlat Waday), and a 
medical dictionary (Al-Shudhür al-Dhahabiyyah fi'l-Mustalahát al-Tib- 
biyyah). He also edited several medical texts.** 

Three other authors during this period— Abdullàh al-Shar- 
qàwi, Isma‘il al-Khashshab, and Mustafa al-Qal'awi—were less ori- 
ginal minds than al-Tünisi but were more purely historical in their 
accounts.°? Both al-Sharqàwi and al-Khashshab were personal ac- 
quaintances of al-Jabarti. 

Unlike al-Jabarti, ‘Abdullah al-Sharqàwi (d. 1812) chose from 
the very beginning to work closely with the French occupationary 
forces. He too was an Azhari shaykh, but one of much greater renown 
than al-Jabarti himself. Apparently dazzled by the superiority of the 
French over his own more backward countrymen, al-Sharqàwi was for 
Napoleon a natural choice as president of the first governing council 
set up under the occupation.?? A typical ‘alim of his time, he eschewed 
history tor the most part and wrote instead on religious subjects and 
language. His two historical works were a fitty-six page history ot 
Egypt (Tuhfat al-Nazirin fi-man Waliya Misr min al-Wulah wa'l-Salátin) 
and a collection of biographies of Shati ite religious leaders (imams) 
from the fifteenth century down to his own time (Al-Tuhfah al-Ba- 
hiyyah fi Tabagat al-Shafi‘iyyah).7) 

Tuh fat al-Nazirin went through eight editions, in itself ample 
evidence of al-Sharqawi's standing in the community. It had basic 
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shortcomings, however, being both too brief and too annalistic in form 
to be of any value today. Purporting to be a study of contemporary 
events, it nevertheless ignores the French occupation—possibly be- 
cause al-Sharqawi wanted to cover up his own role in French ad- 
ministration. It was in fact a skeletal account of Egyptian history from 
the Arab conquest down through Ottoman times and came near to 
being simply a list of Egypt's rulers. Its tremendous popularity was 
probably due to the lack of even mediocre historical writings. 

Al-Sharqawi's other work does not merit attention. As the title 
implies, it was of the tabagat genre and in no sense an original creation. 
Al-Sharqàwi cribbed almost all his information from earlier writers 
such as al-Sha‘rani and al-Suyüti or from contemporaries like al- 
Jabarti!72 

The work of Isma‘il al-Khashshab (d. 1814) was even less sig- 
nificant. His father had been either a carpenter, a lumber merchant or 
both (hence the name), and during his early years he worked as a 
shahid (paid witness) in the Superior Court of Cairo. He seems to have 
been both well-versed educationally and very likable, earning the re- 
spect of all sides in a faction-ridden period of Egyptian history. During 
the French occupation he was appointed official scribe of the govern- 
ing council by Jacques Menou. He was also on good terms with several 
French savants who had accompanied Napoleon to Egypt—a fact that 
prevented him neither from being equally close to Azhari circles and to 
al-Jabarti in particular,?? nor later on from remaining in the service of 
Muhammad ‘Ali and certain other Ottoman pashas. Since he recorded 
the official minutes of council meetings, al-Khashshàb must have had 
excellent access to records and intimate knowledge of affairs of state. 
Al-Jabarti tells us that he tried on the basis of this knowledge to write a 
history of the French occupation. But if indeed he succeeded, his work 
has unfortunately not yet been found.” 

About al-Qal'awi, little need be said. He wrote a brief chroni- 
cle of events from 1798 to 1808, containing nothing not already pre- 
sented better and in far more detail by al-Jabarti himself. Like al- 
Sharqàwi, he probably cribbed most of his work from other sources. 75 

Al-Tünisi, al-Sharqáwi, al-Khashshab and al-Qal'awi all clear- 
ly belong to the medieval Islamic tradition of historiography. This 
tradition was still operative in other Islamic lands besides Egypt: it 
survived in Arabia and the Maghrib down to the end of the nineteenth 
century.?6 In Turkey too, in spite of the alleged sterility of the Ottoman 
tradition," a truly remarkable example of "medieval" historiography 
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appeared in the Tarikh-i devlet-i ‘aliyye (12 volumes) of Ahmed Jevdet 
Pasha. The Tarikh-i Jevdet, as it came to be called, was a chronicle of the 
period 1774-1826 and took its author no less than thirty years to write. 
Although he had used an abundance of original source-materials, 
Jevdet's history did not transcend the manner of the old school; pro- 
motions, elevations in rank, and deaths were recorded in the tradi- 
tional way. Yet Jevdet's rich detail and extreme care in recording 
events rivalled that of al-Jabarti and made his work indispensable to 
later scholars. If he was not the last of the traditional Ottoman his- 
torians, he was certainly the last of the great ones. 78 

Lebanon also produced a historian of some significance dur- 
ing this period—Niqula al-Turk (1763-1828). Although born at Dayr 
al-Qamar, al-Turk's ancestors were Greeks from Constantinople, 
whence he derived his cognomen of "The Turk." He entered the 
service of the Druze leader, Amir Bashir II, and was sent to Egypt to 
observe and report on the progress of the French expedition. Re- 
maining mostly in Damietta from 1798 to 1804, he collected the ne- 
cessary materials for “An Account of the French Occupation of the 
Egyptian and Syrian Nation" (Dhikr Tamalluk al-Faransawiyyah al- 
Aqtàr al-Misriyyah wa'l-Bilad al-Shámiyyah). 

Al-Turk’s account is doubtless superior to al-Jabarti’s Mazhar 
and would even now be considered a document of crucial importance, 
were it not for the ' Ajá'ib. It is the existence of the latter that has been 
responsible for the relegation of al-Turk almost to the position of a 
second-rate historian— clearly an injustice to his many talents. His 
history does contain a high proportion of errors, but they may be those 
of later copyists. Like al-Jabarti, he uses saj liberally, disregards the 
rules of Arabic grammar and writes in colloquialisms. The arrange- 
ment of materials in Dhikr is also strictly chronological, and like most 
medievalists al-Turk only occasionally concerns himself with any 
causal nexus or interpretation of events. Finally, he makes no attempt 
to conceal his bias as an Arab Christian in writing his account of the 
French occupation. In al-Turk’s eyes the French are bearers of a higher 
civilization which will hopefully replace the “barbarism” of former 
times. 79 

These other historians of the period allow us to put al-Jabarti's 
contribution into proper perspective. In one sense no mystery at all 
surrounds his great reputation, since to judge him against someone 
like al-Sharqawi is like comparing wheat against chaff. Even al-Turk's 
history—no mean effort considered in isolation—almost pales into 
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insignificance when measured against ‘Aja‘ib, which is not only fuller 
and more accurate but also more profound in its insights and more 
balanced in its perspective." Whereas al-Turk's feelings toward the 
French border on adulation, al-Jabarti's are those of cautious admira- 
tion.®! Al-Turk is promoting a cause dear to his own heart, whereas 
al-Jabarti is simply trying to get at the truth. 

Can al-Jabarti be considered as the greatest Muslim practi- 
tioner of the historian's art? This would seem an exaggeration, inas- 
much as most aspects of his history are a mere continuation of, rather 
than an improvement upon, medieval methodology. In its form and 
style, ‘Aja’ib is basically no different from other medieval chronicles, of 
which some could be considered even better.?? Most of the weak- 
nesses of medieval practice in general can be found in al-Jabarti's 
work, for instance, the heterogeneous content, the atomistic ap- 
proach to events, the tabagat-like treatment of biographies, the clumsy 
handling of saj' at fixed intervals, the generally poor literary style, the 
strictly chronological arrangement of materials, and so on. All of these 
characteristics are common to medieval Islamic historiography. Their 
presence in al-Jabarti’s writings indicates nothing unique about his 
own contribution to Islamic historiography. 

Yet al-Jabarti’s chronicle fills what would otherwise have been 
an enormous gap in our understanding of early nineteenth-century 
Egypt. As much could be said of many historical writings, but what 
distinguishes ‘Aja’ib from other efforts is that extra insight it provides, 
the rich detail and surprising degree of accuracy.** In those sections of 
'Ajü'ib where al-Jabarti gives us not only the raw khabar but also his 
own invaluable commentary on it, we leave the realm of the chronicle 
and begin to see the real significance of events. In this respect al- 
Jabarti was certainly not a “traditional” medieval historian and was, as 
we shall see, even more “modern” than several late nineteenth- 
century Egyptian historians. But these qualities are on the whole 
atypical of his work and are due to the nature of the subject matter 
rather than to al-Jabarti’s own personal awareness of how history 
should be written. For although his observations on the French are 
indeed trenchant, in the rest of ‘Aja’ib he uses older, traditional tech- 
niques consistently, indicating that the attempt to penetrate to the 
very heart of the French experience was more or less thrust on him by 
the alien nature of his subject. 

It now becomes clearer what enabled al-Jabarti, as a product of 
an apparently effete historical tradition, to write as he did. The only 
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remaining flaw in this argument is that both Niqülà al-Turk and 
“Abdullah al-Sharqawi had as much opportunity as al-Jabarti to ob- 
serve the French, yet neither of them produced a work of the caliber of 
‘Aja’ib al-Athar. With the same stimulus, only al-Jabarti brought to his 
subject the thoughtful, discerning mind of the historian. For whatever 
reasons, al-Jabarti felt impelled in this instance to set down thoughts 
rather than mere records of physical movement. In so doing he wrote 
history and not just another chronicle. 
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Poonawala, “The Evolution of al-Jabarti's Historical Thinking as Reflected in the Mazhar 
and the 'Ajá'ib," Arabica 15 (1968): 270-87; (6) Muhammad Anis, "Al-Jabarti bayn Mazhar 
al-Tagdis wa 'Ajá'ib al- Athàr,'" Majallat Kulliyyat al-Adab Jami'at al-Qahirah 18 (1956): 59-70; 
(7) al- -Sharqawi, Misr frl-Qarn al-Thamin Ashar, pp. 43-44; and (8) Verdery, "AI-Ja- 
barti," pp. 11-12. The views of Anis, Poonawala, and Moreh are all so similar that one 
suspects they may have been "borrowed" from each other. (Ayalon and al-Sharqawi 
represent the older view that "Ajd'ib was written first but reach different conclusions 
from this fact. See p. 63, n. 39 below.) Anis' article was the first to appear, yet neither 
Ayalon nor any of the others refers to it. This may be an injustice to Protessor Anis' prior 
claims to scholarship, but if it is, Anis repays it in kind in his Madrasat al-Ta'rikh al-Misri, 
which appeared in 1962—only one year after Ayalon's article on al-Jabarti. In Madrasat 
al-Ta'rikh al-Misri Anis does occasionally refer to Ayalon's article, but there are also 
entire passages taken verbatim trom Ayalon which carry no acknowledging footnotes. 
(See, tor example, Madrasat al-Ta'rikh al-Misri, pp. 27-29.) This does not necessarily 
mean, however, that Anis has deliberately plagiarized. Footnoting procedures are in 
general still rather confused in the Arab world, and Anis at least mentions Ayalon's 
article, which is more than the other writers have done for him. The quality of printing 
in Madrasat al-Ta'rikh al-Misri also leaves much to be desired and may itselt be part of the 
difficulty. 

23. Anis, Madrasat al-Ta'rikh al-Misri, p. 38. 

24. Poonawala, "Al-Jabarti's Historical Thinking," p. 283; and Moreh, Al-Ja- 
barti's Chronicle, p. 23. 

25. The usually meticulous Dr. al-Shayyal was only one ot many to fall into this 
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trap. See by Gamal el-Din el-Shayyal [sic], A History of Egyptian Historiography in the 
Nineteenth Century, Faculty of Arts, no. 15 (Alexandria: Alexandria University Press, 
1962), pp. 111-12 n. 12. 

26. On this see Verdery, “Al-Jabarti,” p. 158ff.; and Moreh, Al-jabarti’s Chroni- 
cle, pp. 19-21. 

27. Ayalon, “The Historian al-Jabarti,” p. 245. 
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been “edited out" of the Bülàq edition; Moreh, Al-Jabarti's Chronicle, p. 16. He does 
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authenticated manuscript copies ot 'Ajá'ib contained in the British Museum and the 
Bibliotheque Nationale. Richard Verdery agrees that the Bulaq edition is only slightly 
expurgated, if at all. Verdery, "Al-Jabarti," pp. 17-18, 156-57. 

29. Unless otherwise indicated, this intormation has been taken from Ayalon, 
“The Historian al-Jabarti," pp. 229-30. 'Ajá'ib has more recently been translated into 
Russian, and there are at present in Dar al-Kutub alone no less than thirteen copies of 
the work. Al-Sharqawi, Misr fi'l-Qarn al-Thamin 'Ashar, p. 33. 

30. Anis, Madrasat al-Ta'rikh al-Misri, p. 36. 

31. Poonawala, "'Al-Jabarti's Historical Thinking,” pp. 274-81. 

32. ".. . jami' mu‘amalat al-kuffar sálimah min al-ghishsh wa'l-nags bi-khilaf mu'à- 
malat al-muslimin.” Al- -Sharqāwi, Misr frl-Qarn al-Thāmin ‘Ashar, p. 19. ln this context 
the word “mu‘amalah” (pl., mu‘amalat) may reter to commerical transactions. 

33. Poonawala, "Al-Jabarti's Historical Thinking," pp. 286-87. For further de- 
tails on changes in terminology between the two works, deleted passages, etc., see 
al-Sharqawi, Misr fi'l-Qarn al-Thamin ‘Ashar, pp. 39-43. 

34. Shaybub, Al-jabarti, p. 101. 

35. Shukri, Misr fi Matla al-Qarn al-Tàsi' ‘Ashar, lll, 1183. 

36. Matti I. Moosa, "The Development ot Modern Arabic Fiction," The Islamic 
Quarterly 13 (1969): 142-43. 

37. Shukri, Misr fi Mafla' al-Qarn al-Tàsi' 'Ashar, lll, 1188, 1193. 

38. Ibid., pp. 1189-90. 

39. This analysis is based on the tollowing sources: (1) Anis, Madrasat al-Ta'rikh 

al-Misri, pp. 37-42; (2) Shukri, Misr fi Matla' al-Qarn al-Tasi‘ ‘Ashar, Ill, 1186-93; (3) 
Moreh, "'Reputed Autographs of al-Jabarti,” pp. 536-37; and (4) Anis, "Al-Jabarti bayn 
Muzhir wa 'Ajá'ib,"" pp. 64-66. In his more recent study, Moreh says that Ta'rikh Muddat 
al-Faransis bi-Misr represents al-Jabarti's initial knee-jerk reaction to the intidel French. 
Mazhar, written slightly later, then becomes even more hostile because of al-Jabarti's 
desire to cover up his cooperation with the French occupation forces and simultaneously 
to ingratiate himself with the Ottomans. Moreh continues to regard 'Ajá'ib, however, as 
al-Jabarti's final reassessment of the French presence. Moreh, Al-jabarti's Chronicle, pp. 
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al-Jabarti’s initial hostility to the French (as contained in either Muddat or Mazhar) 
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positions of Avalon and al-Sharqàwi. Writing in 1960, Ayalon was evidently not sure 
which work came first. Thus he claimed that al-Jabarti tried to curry favor with the 
Ottomans by presenting them with a "revised history” of the French occupation, indi- 
cating his (Avalon's) suspicion that "Ajd'ib was written first. This is the same conclusion 
which Mahmud al-Sharqàwi had reached in his earlier and more detailed study of 
al-Jabarti, but Avalon now tried (not very successfully) to “stand al-Sharqawi on his 
head.” He did not like to think, as al- -Sharqawi had maintained, that the French pres- 
ence in Egypt during the writing of "Ajd'ib had forced al-Jabarti to whitewash the occupa- 
tion. He therefore cited al-Jabarti's attacks on Muhammad ‘Ali as proof of al-Jabarti's 
claim that 'Ajá'ib was written with fearless honesty and not to flatter any one individual 
or faction. This was not a very convincing argument, however, in view of Avalon's own 
demonstration that Mazhar was not written honestly but rather to curry favor with the 
Ottomans. For the two positions see Avalon, “The Historian al-Jabarti," pp. 231 n.1, 
245; and al-Sharqawi, Misr fi'l-Qarn al- Thámin ‘Ashar, pp. 43—44. 

40. Shukri, Misr fi Matla‘ al-Qarn al-Tàsi' ‘Ashar, lll, 1188. 
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41. Louis ‘Awad, Al-Mu’aththirat al-Ajnabiyyah frl-Adab al-' Arabi al-Hadith. vol. 
II: Al-Fikr al-Siyasi wa'l-ljtimá'i (Cairo: Dar al-Ma'àrit, Publication of the Center for Ad- 
vanced Arabic Studies of the Arab League, 1966), p. 149. 

42. Shukri. Misr fi Matla' al-Qarn al-Tàsi' ‘Ashar, III, 1188. 

43. Muhammad Qandil al-Bagli (ed.), Al-Mukhtàr min Ta'rikh al-Jabarti (Cairo: 
Matàbi' al-Sha'b, Kitab al-Sha'b, no. 27, 1958), p. 3. Some of the Arabic in this passage 
has been translated loosely in order to produce a readable English version. 

44. Avalon, "The Historian al-Jabarti," p. 244. This is more or less what 
Mah müd al-Sharqawi attempted to do in Volume I of his Misr fi'l-Qarn al-Thamin ‘Ashar. 
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47. Al-Mukhtar min Ta'rikh al-Jabarti, pp. 81-82. 

48. Ibid., pp. 485-86. 

49. Or, as Richard Verdery puts it: Al-Jabarti tends “to lose the forest for the 
trees.” Verdery, “Al-Jabarti,” p. 115. 

50. Shafiq Ghurbal, “Masddir al-Ilhàm ‘ind Ba'd al-Mu'arrikhin," Al-Hilal 62 
(1954): 49. 
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Ayalon, “The Historian al-Jabarti," p. 236. 

54. Al-Sharqàwi, Misr fi'l-Qarn al-Thamin ‘Ashar, pp. 47-48. 

55. See pp. 14-16 above. 

56. Ayalon, “The Historian al-Jabarti," p. 231. Al-Sharqawi falls into the same 
trap when he says that al-Jabarti wrote “history without emotion.” Al- -Sharqàwi, Misr 
frl-Qarn al-Thamin ‘Ashar, pp. 28-30. Al-Jabarti's feelings come through clearly in his 
work. What al-Sharqawi admires are the cogent historical reasons he gives tor such 
feelings. 

57. Al-Sharqáwi feels that al-Jabarti's final position was too extreme, since the 
rule of Jacques Menou, in which al-Jabarti assisted, was harsher than that of any of 
Menou's predecessors. Al-Sharqàwi, Misr fi'l-Qarm. al-Thamin ‘Ashar, p. 30. (Like 
Ayalon, incidentally, al-Sharqàwi now comes close to contradicting his earlier assertion 
that al-Jabarti wrote “history without emotion.”) 

58. Ayalon, "The Historian al-Jabarti," p. 234. 

59. Shukri. Misr fi Matla' al-Qarn al-Tasi "Ashar, 1H, 1171. 

60. Anis, Madrasat al-Ta'rikh al-Misri, p. 46. 
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Alongside these there flourished [mv italics] also in Egypt and Syria a type of ornate and 

involved biography in rhyming prose, bearing much the same relation to the preceding 

works as the rhyming prose history to the plain chronicle. Of this school, the principal 

representative is the Egyptian Shihab al-Din al-Khafaji (d. 1069: 1659). . . ." Gibb, 
“Ta'rikh,” pp. 135-36. 

62. Shaybüb, Al-Jabarti, p. 88; and Shukri, Misr fi Matla' al-Qarn al-Tasi Ashar, 
Ill, 1176, 1179. 
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tempts to win the favor of Muhammad ‘Ali’s “court.” Gran, Islamic Roots of Capitalism, 
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p. 248-49; el-Shayyal, A History of Egyptian Historiography, pp. 12-14; al-Sharqawi, Misr 
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n.46 (2) Ayalon, “The Historian al-Jabarti,” pp. 241-43, and (3) el-Shayyal, A History of 
Egyptian Historiography, pp. 14-15. 

75. On al-Qal'awi's history, see Verdery, ''Al-Jabarti," pp. 13-14, 70. 

76. Gibb, “Ta'rikh,” p. 135. 

77. See p. 21 above. 

78. On Jevdet and later Ottoman historians see Kuran, “Ottoman Historiog- 
raphy," pp. 422-23. 

79. On al-Turk's life and work see especially George M. Haddad, "The His- 
torical Work of Niquia el-Turk, 1763-1828,” Journal of the American Oriental Society 81 
(1961): 247-51. Haddad's views are in need of some sort of corrective, since, like Ayalon, 
he has become a little too enamored of his subject. For this corrective see Henri Pérés, 
"L'institut d'Egypte et l'oeuvre de Bonaparte jugés par deux historiens arabes con- 
temporains,” Arabica 4 (1957): 120-29; and el-Shayyal, A History of Egyptian Historiog- 
raphy, pp. 16-17. 

80. It was obviously not easy to fool al-Jabarti. For example, when the French 
try to convince him that the English landing in Egypt in 1801 poses no threat to their 
own position, al-Jabarti comments: "And many words after this fashion with the same 
meaning: from the ocean of ignorance.” As cited in Verdery, "Al-Jabarti," p. 44. 

81. Pérés, “L'institut d'Egypte et l'oeuvre de Bonaparte," p. 122. 

82. The work of al-Mas'üdi, al-Baladhuri and al-Tabari, to mention only a few, 
is first-rate. Even among al-Jabarti's contemporaries, Jevdet Pasha's history and to some 
degree that of the Tunisian Ahmad ibn abi Diyaf compare favorably with al-Jabarti's 
achievement. Jevdet Pasha has already been discussed on pp. 58-59. For an evaluation 
of Ibn abi Diyáf's work, see L. Carl Brown, The Tunisia of Ahmad Bey, 1837-1855 (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1974), p. 12. 

83. Discussions of politics, for example, contain weather reports, occasional 
Bedouin raids, murder of prominent Cairene businessmen, etc. Verdery, "Al-Jabarti,"' 

. 150-51. 

i 84. 'Aja'ib's four volumes constitute quite a hefty chunk of historical prose. It is 
therefore not surprising that scholars differ somewhat regarding its overall accuracy. 
Lavish as usual with his praise, Ayalon claims that al-Jabarti was every bit as accurate 
and reliable as the French “masterpieces in historiography” written on the period. 
Ayalon, “The Historian al-Jabarti," pp. 232-33. Richard Verdery also gives al-Jabarti 
fairly high marks for accuracy, especially when he writes about events in Cairo. Ver- 
dery, "Al-Jabarti," pp. 38-39, 44, 68, 154-55. However, neither Ayalon nor Verdery 
took into consideration the views of ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Ráfi'i, who made a thorough 
and painstaking study of al-Jabarti's accuracy and came up with very different results. 
See al-Ráfi''s Ta'rikh al-Harakah al-Qawmiyyah, 2 vols. (Cairo: Matba‘at al-Nahdah, 
1929), I, 99, 105—6, 109, 196-97; II, 325-26, 390 et passim. 

Regarding al-Jabarti's thoroughness, he provides in a mere twenty-five pages a 
more graphic account of the Egyptian invasion of Arabia than a contemporary Saudi 
historian is able to provide in two hundred. He is also a valuable source of information 
on economic and financial history. Verdery, "'Al-Jabarti," pp. 109-10, 117. 


Chapter IV 


Rifa‘ah al-Tahtawi and the Beginnings 
of the Western Impact 


Tus the Ottoman period in Egypt, supposedly one ot 
cultural and material decline, could produce a historian of al-Jabarti's 
stature is paradoxical when we see that the reign of Muhammad 'Ali 
(ca. 1805-49), which is usually considered a time of torward momen- 
tum, modernization and reform, was incapable ot producing any first- 
rate historian. This apparent anomaly was a result ot rapidly changing 
cultural assumptions from one era to the next. The basis for al-Jabarti's 
achievement had been the medieval Islamic historical tradition, which, 
albeit in its last throes, was at least clearly understood and potentially 
operative. But during the tirst half of the nineteenth century Egypt 
began to move in radically ditterent directions, many of which Egyp- 
tians did not yet fully understand.! The detects of the older annalistic 
forms had begun to be clear, but it was no easy matter to translate this 
awareness into actual application of a new historical methodology. 

There was a practical difficulty too. Egyptian cultural move- 
ment during the first halt of the nineteenth century was determined 
largely by the personal wishes ot her ruler, whose interest could not 
long be sustained in an enterprise to which he could see no military 
applications. Muhammad 'Ali's entire educational system was in- 
tended primarily to serve the needs of the military, and his outlook on 
lite was unlikely to further significantly the development ot historical 
studies. 

What probably saved history from total oblivion was the Egyp- 
tian ruler's feeling that it did, after all, have some vague connection 
with military affairs and public administration. Sultan Selim III (1789— 
1807) had earlier held similar notions, hoping to save his empire by 
following the historical example of Peter the Great of Russia.? Mu- 
hammad ‘Ali, in turn, appears to have considered himself a modern- 
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day Alexander the Great. He felt that through study of the careers of 
great rulers like Alexander, Julius Caesar, Peter the Great, Catherine 
IL, Napoleon I, and Charles XII, he might learn how to make Egypt 
into a great power. His French advisers encouraged him to read his- 
tory in this light, but since he knew nothing but Turkish (and that not 
very well), it became necessary to translate history books into that 
language.? A whole series of translations into Turkish from French, 
Italian, and even Arabic was therefore commissioned. Among the 
more important works were Ibn Khaldün's Prologmena, Machiavelli's 
The Prince, al-Jabarti's Mazhar, a French history of Catherine the Great, 
a history of Napoleon, and a history of Italy.* 

Another indication of Muhammad 'Ali's interest in history is 
contained in an executive order of his to the treasury (1829), in which 
he specifically mentions that he has read “in history books" that the 
Ashrafiyyah Canal was originally constructed by Alexander the Great. 
There is even evidence to suggest that he intended to commission the 
writing of an encyclopedic history of his reign (Kitab al-'Umrán) and, 
furthermore, that he wanted to set down his own memoirs of the 
period. But because of his large number ot other interests, neither 
project ever came to fruition.? 

Bowring's report, which describes Muhammad ‘Ali as totally 
ignorant of history, should therefore not be taken too seriously.* 
Bowring was certainly not the friendliest observer of events, and he 
may have caught the Egyptian pasha in one of his more irascible 
moods. Muhammad 'Ali would in any case have resented strongly the 
implication by Europeans that he did not know enough about history 
or, for that matter, anything else. In addition, the meeting with Bow- 
ring took place shortly before 1840, at which time Muhammed ‘Ali 
could with considerable justification have claimed that he had been 
successful enough without any knowledge of history. Bowring evi- 
dently chose to accept such pronouncements at face value, although 
the burden of evidence cited above belies his report. Muhammad 'Ali 
clearly did have some interest in history and so commissioned al- 
Tahtàwi to undertake, among other things, translations of several his- 
torical works into Turkish. 

Just as al-Jabarti seemed to tower over his contemporaries, the 
reputation of Rifa'ah al-Tahtawi has virtually eclipsed that of all other 
early nineteenth-century Egyptians. Al-Tahtàwi's career was extraor- 
dinarily multi-faceted and has been examined from many different 
perspectives.’ He was, for example, important not only tor the histori- 
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cal works he himself actually wrote but, even more, for the impetus 
and sense of direction he gave to historical studies in general. It was he 
who, more than any other single individual, laid the groundwork for 
later Egyptian achievements in historiography. 

Rifa‘ah al-Tahtawi was born in the same year in which the 
French forces left Egypt (1801). His biographer, Salih Majdi, claims for 
him noble origins going all the way back to the Prophet's grandson 
Husayn.® But if this is true (and such things are usually to be dis- 
counted), his lineage does not seem to have helped him in any mate- 
rial way. His family was reportedly quite poor.? 

In 1817 al-Tahtàwi was fortunate enough to gain admittance to 
the university of al-Azhar. He remained there, first as a student and 
later as a teacher, until 1824, when he was appointed “preacher” 
(wà iz) to one of Muhammad ‘Ali's regiments.!? While at al-Azhar, he 
sat at the feet of Shaykh Hasan al-'Attàr—undoubtedly one of the 
most influential figures in his life. Al-‘Attar had been an intimate of 
al-Jabarti and was one of the most respected Azharis of his time. Dur- 
ing the French occupation he had maintained close contacts with 
French scientific circles. Impressed by what he saw, he realized the 
need for reform in Egyptian education, science and society. Atter the 
departure of the French, he travelled widely in Syria and Anatolia 
(1802-15) and married a Turkish woman during his stay in the latter 
area.!! The peak ot his influence came later on when he returned to 
Egypt and Muhammad 'Ali appointed him rector of al-Azhar and edi- 
tor of the official Egyptian newspaper, al-Wagá'i' al-Misriyyah. It was 
then that Rifa‘ah made his acquaintance, and a warm friendship soon 
developed between the two men. Rifà'ah came later to owe much to 
this friendship, since it was al-’Attar who opened for him the door to 
many opportunities. When, for instance, Muhammad 'Ali asked al- 
‘Attar to nominate a religious leader to oversee the first Egyptian 
educational mission to France in 1826, al-‘Attar chose Rifa‘ah. Five 
fascinating and productive years in Paris followed. And when Rita‘ah 
returned to Egypt in 1831 to begin a brilliant career in government 
service, al-'Attàr apparently suggested to him that he write an account 
ot his experiences in France. This account became of course the im- 
mensely successful Takhlis al-Ibriz fi Talkhis Báriz.? 

As religious guide (imàám) to the Egyptian students studying in 
Paris, it was certainly not expected of Rifa‘ah that he learn French. He 
nevertheless began to study the language as soon as the boat had left 
port and in time developed specific fields of interest in history, geog- 
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raphy, philosophy and literature. !> The director of the Egyptian mis- 
sion in Paris was Edmond-Francois Jomard, who had been a member 
of Napoleon's expedition in 1798 and later supervised the publication 
of the monumental Description de l'Egypte. Jomard was by profession 
an engineer, but he was also an accomplished geographer and may 
well have turned al-Tahtawi’s own thoughts in that direction.'+ In 
addition to Jomard, al-Tahtawi was fortunate enough to find close 
triends among some of the most celebrated French Orientalists of his 
day, e.g., Silvestre de Sacy at the Collége de France, Coussin de Perceval 
at the Ecole des Langues Orientales, and Joseph Reinaud/at the Biblio- 
thèque Nationale.!5 It is easy to imagine what must then have been the 
topic uppermost in these men's minds, since in 1822 the French arche- 
ologist, Champollion, had finally unlocked the secret of hieroglyphics. 
As an Egyptian, al-Tahtàwi was particularly responsive to the excite- 
ment this discovery caused, and he quite naturally developed a lively 
interest in pharaonic Egypt.'© He must also have discussed Islamic 
history with de Sacy and others and cannot but have noticed the 
enormous differences in historical methodology between Egypt and 
Europe. The very fact that in Europe history was deemed a worth- 
while pursuit may initially have been a shock to him. 

Al-Tahtàwi obviously regarded his sojourn in Paris as a great 
opportunity rather than a sacrifice. What is often depicted as the close- 
minded Azhari mentality, fearful of contamination by the Christian 
West, does not apply to his attitude toward this unique experience. !? 
He used his time to the fullest, acquiring first of all proficiency in 
French and then going on to read in a wide range of subjects. '* History 
and geography became his favorites, and some of his major study- 
projects included: 


1. asurvey of ancient history 

. an introduction to Greek philosophy 

. abook on Greek mythology 

. Depping's Les moeurs des peuples 

. Montesquieu's history of the Roman Empire 

. A biography ot Napoleon 

. Malte-Brun's Universal Geography 

. Montesquieu's L'esprit des lois 

. parts of the works of Voltaire and Condillac.'* 


OOnN O* Uii Uh 


Besides his reading, al-Tahtawi tound time while in Paris to make 
twelve translations of French works into Arabic, including a short 
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history of Alexander the Great, a treatise on political science, and part 
of the above-mentioned geography ot Malte-Brun. 

While fulfilling his religious duties in Paris al-Tahtawi devel- 
oped a broad understanding of European culture. When he returned 
to Egypt in 1831, his star was already rising. He was met personally in 
Alexandria by Ibrahim Pasha, who rewarded his services with a gitt of 
36 feddans of land in the Khangah quarter. He was then appointed 
translator to the new School of Medicine—it was the first time an 
Egyptian had held this position. He also served tor a time as translator 
to the Artillery School, but by far his most important post was director 
(nazir) of the School of Languages (Madrasat al-Alsun), established in 
1835 to teach “complementary subjects” like history, geography, and 
mathematics. To the School of Languages was added in 1841 the 
Translation Department (Qalam al-Tarjamah); both will be discussed in 
detail in Chapter V. Al Tahtawi remained director of the School of 
Languages (and after 1841, of the Translation Department also) for the 
next sixteen years. He was even entrusted with the editorship of al- 
Wadgá'i'al-Misriyyah for a time, and in recognition of his eminence Mu- 
hammad ‘Ali promoted him (in 1844) to the rank of qa’im-magam. In 
1847, having finished a translation of Malte-Brun's geography, he re- 
ceived an additional promotion to the rank of amiralay, together with a 
gitt of 250 feddans of farm land and a 36-feddan garden plot. Sa'id later 
added 200 more feddans to this rapidly growing estate, and Isma'il 
another 250.?! In spite of his modest origins, al-Tahtawi had by then 
become one of the wealthiest men in Egypt.” 

Only once during his long tenure in public office did Rifa‘ah 
have reason to fear for his future well-being. This was when ‘Abbas 
came to the throne in 1849 and quickly closed down almost all of 
Muhammad 'Ali's new schools. The following year Rifa'ah was sent 
(or, as he claims, "exiled") to the Sudan. ‘Abbas’ reasons for ousting 
him are not entirely clear, but there are at least three distinct possibili- 
ties: (1) the second printing of Rifa'ah's Takhlis al-Ibriz in 1849, contain- 
ing passages criticizing the principle of absolute rule, (2) the intrigues 
of ‘Ali Mubarak against him, and (3) the jealousy of certain Azhari 
shaykhs, who telt he had been encroaching on their position as educa- 
tors ot Egyptian youth. For all that, al-Tahtawi tried to make the best 
ot his three-year stay in Khartüm. His educational duties as director of 
the Egyptian school still lett him time to undertake an Arabic transla- 
tion of Fénélon’s Les aventures de Télémaque, which had to be published 
in Beirut since it was even more outspoken in its criticism of absolute 
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rule than Takhlis.?? Many ot Rita‘ah’s former duties in Egypt fell on the 
able shoulders of his younger contemporary, ‘Ali Mubarak, who 
seems to have enjoyed ‘Abbas’ complete confidence: he was thus for 
some time Rifa‘ah’s chief rival for royal favor. 

With the accession of Sa'id to the throne in 1854, Rifa'ah was 
welcomed back and Mubarak was sent to the Crimea. However, since 
Sa'id was preoccupied by his interest in military reform and the con- 
struction of the Suez Canal, al-Tahtawi remained for several months 
without work.?+ In 1855 he was appointed assistant director (wakil) of 
the Military School (al-Madrasah al-Harbiyyah), set up in the same year 
to train officers for the General Statf. When Colonel Seves (Sulayman 
Pasha) retired a few years later he was promoted to director. During 
the same period he was instrumental in persuading the government to 
undertake publication of older Arabic literary texts, e.g., the Tafsir of 
Fakhr al-Din al-Razi and the Magamat of al-Hariri. His official duties 
ended abruptly in 1861, when Sa'id decided to abolish the Military 
School. For the next two years he was once again without work.?5 

With the accession of the Khedive Ismà'il in 1863 began the 
so-called Egyptian renaissance (nahdah). Isma‘il was a much better 
educated man than his predecessors, with far-reaching plans for re- 
form and the desire to make out of Egypt “a piece of Europe." For 
such an ambitious project he needed the talents of all educated men, 
and despite his advancing years, Rifa'ah once again became a pivotal 
figure. Ismà'il immediately appointed him director of the revived 
Translation Department, whose main task then was to translate the 
Code Napoléon and other legal documents into Arabic. The School of 
Languages was also reopened in 1868 as Madrasat al-Idárah wa'l-Alsun, 
although Rita‘ah did not serve on its staff. He had been destined by 
Isma ‘il for even greater things and became the only permanent mem- 
ber of the Egyptian Board of Education (Qumisyun al-Madaris).2e 

We will of course later in this chapter evaluate al-Tahtàwi's 
own historical writings. It is already obvious, however, that his im- 
portance to historical studies and to education in general far tran- 
scends his literary ouput alone. Rifá'ah played a seminal role in many 
different areas, and his greatest service to his country may have been 
his widespread influence on students.” He and his pupils in the 
School of Languages translated in all over 1,000 books into Turkish 
and Arabic.?8 Most were in various technical fields, but the following 
are a few examples of the many historical and para-historical texts: 
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1. Ithaf al-Mulük al-Alibba’ bi-Tagaddum al-Jam iyyat fi Urubba, 
trans. Khalitah Mahmud 

2. Ithaf Muluk al-Zaman bi-Ta'rikh Imbarátüriyyat Sharlikan, 
trans. Khalitah Mahmud 

3. Nuzum al-Ala’ fi'l-Sulük fi-man Hakama Faransá min al- 
Muluk, trans. ‘Abdullah Abu'l-Su'üd 

4. Qanndsat Ahl al-'Asr fi Khulásat Ta'rikh Misr, trans. 
'Abdullàh Abü'l-Su'üd (from Marriott Bey's history of ancient 
Egypt) 

5. Kitab Ghayat al-Adab fi Khulasat Ta'rikh al- Arab, trans. 
Muhammad ‘Abd al-Raziq (from Sédillot’s history of the Arabs) 

6. Burhan al-Bayan wa Bayan al-Burhan fi Istikmal wa Ikhtilal 
Dawlat al-Ruman, trans. Hasan al-Jubayli?* 


Al-Tahtawi's journalistic activities also enabled him to direct 
attention to topics of historical interest. Through his appointment as 
editor of al-Wagà'i' al-Misriyyah in 1842 he was able, in spite of the 
watchtul eye of Egypt's ruler, to influence somewhat the paper's ap- 
proach toward news. It was under al-Tahtawi's editorship, for exam- 
ple, that Arabic began to supercede Turkish. The paper's focus also 
shifted from mere eulogy of the sovereign toward discussion of truly 
newsworthy events; away trom mere reporting toward a more critical 
analysis of domestic and foreign affairs.)! Under Muhammad ‘Ali 
caution had to be used, however, and the results were thus rather 
meager. 

During the later reign of Isma‘il, al-Tahtàwi got a second 
chance at journalism, and this time he was allowed more treedom of 
action. In 1870 ‘Ali Mubarak appointed him editor of the new journal, 
Rawdat al-Madaris, which had been established to revive and revitalize 
Arabic language and culture and to disseminate “new ideas" (ma árif 
hadithah).3? Rawdat al-Madáris published articles covering a wide range 
of areas, including history. Al-Tahtawi himself contributed many of 
these, and his biography ot the Prophet first appeared in this journal 
in serial installments. Only later was it issued in complete torm.?? 

Although al-Tahtàwi's own interests lay in the area of history 
and geography, he had at all times to consider the wishes of Egypt's 
rulers, i.e., that he confine his efforts for the most part to technical 
fields such as mathematics, natural and applied science, and law. Yet 
he managed to divert considerable attention toward areas that he him- 
self considered worthy of study and for a time even succeeded in 
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establishing a School of History and Geography (Madrasat al-Ta'rikh 
wa'l-Jughrafiya)—a clear indication of the importance he gave to these 
subjects.?* Had he been a truly free agent, he undoubtedly would 
have launched even more ambitious projects. We do not know 
whether he ever tried to arouse Muhammad 'Ali's interest in history, 
but he certainly did encourage his students to pursue historical 
studies. 

Besides his roles as educator, administrator, and translator, 
al-Tahtawi was himself a writer. Badawi lists twenty-eight works of 
various kinds which he either wrote, translated, or edited—a prodi- 
gious achievement, considering the multiplicity of other duties that 
tell on his shoulders.?5 Among the twenty-eight were certain historical 
or quasi-historical tracts as well as four major studies authored by al- 
Tahtawi himselt. 


I. “The Paths of Egyptian Hearts in the Joys of the Contemporary 
Arts" (Manahij al-Albab al-Misriyyah fi Mabahij al-Adab al-‘Asriyyah) 
II. "The Purification of Gold Ore in the Delineation ot Parisian Lore" 
(Takhlis al-Ibriz fi Talkhis Bariz) 
III. "The Glory and God-Given Resplendence in the Story of Egypt 
and Ishmael’s Descendants” (Anwár Tawfiq al-Jalil fi Akhbar Misr 
wa Tawthig Bani Ismá il) 
IV. "The Briefest Source on a Hijazi’s Life-Course” (Nihdyat al-ljaz fi 
Sirat Sakin al-Hijaz)*e 
We will deal with each of these in turn. 

Ot the four, Manahij al-Albab ıs for us the most important. It is 
the only one that deals with modern Egyptian history in any detail, yet 
the book is not, strictly speaking, a history at all.?? The historical 
content is for the most part incidental and only one of a great number 
of subjects contained in the book, e.g., ethics, the duty of alms-giving 
in Islam, poetry, educational methods, reconciliation ot ditterent reli- 
gious factions within a state, reform of local government, Qur'anic 
exegesis, hadith, Egyptian geography, etc. Manahij is in fact an incre- 
dible pot pourri of information with little structural unity of any sort. It 
needs considerable reflection even to realize what al-Tahtawi hoped to 
accomplish with the book. 

The author's main concern seems to be with what he calls 
“matters of public utility" (al-mandfi’ al-‘umtimiyyah). The Arabic term 
is unclear, however, and one wonders why al-Tahtawi avoided more 
traditional concepts like ‘umran (prosperity). The awkwardness ot his 
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terminology obliges him to expand on his earlier definition, and he 
goes on to ditterentiate between two basic means of civilizing a people: 
(1) through religion, which will elevate a people morally, and (2) 
through material refinements (tamaddun maddi) such as improvements 
in agriculture, commerce, and industry.?? The latter, he states, are the 
same as al-manáfi' al-'umümiyyah.** 

It this seems clear enough, our author nevertheless contradicts 
himself further on claiming that al-mandfi' al-'umümiyyah can be 
equated with the French term “industrie,” thus excluding both agri- 
culture and commerce trom the definition. This inconsistency may be 
due to the desire to pay lip-service to Saint-Simonism, which was the 
rage in France at the time of al-Tahtawi's stay there; he probably 
brought the term back with him to Egypt. It is unlikely that he really 
intended to exclude agriculture and commerce from the definition, 
that is, it we can judge from his assertion that of the three forms of 
economic activity—agriculture, commerce, and industry—agriculture 
is the most beneficial.+! Perhaps he was merely indulging in linguistic 
snobbery when he threw in the term "'industrie."It so, then the gen- 
eral tenor of the rest ot the discussion indicates that Hourani's detini- 
tion of al-manáfi' al-‘umumiyyah as simple “economic activity" comes 
very close to what al-Tahtawi actually intended by the expression. * 

Although economic activity is the focal point otf the work, 
Rifa'ah does talk about a variety of other subjects. The book begins 
with a briet description of Egypt, her geography, and the glorious 
historical role she has played.*? This is the "introduction." Five large 
chapters? and a “conclusion” follow. In Chapter I Ritfaà'ah rambles on 
tor over a hundred pages with no apparent central topic or purpose. 
He flits back and forth from tafsir to hadith to poetry, and in spite of an 
occasional mild attempt to provide religious justitication tor some ot 
the “new ideas" he propounds later in the book, there is no organic 
unity to the discussion.*^ 

In Chapter Il (41 pages) Rità'ah deals with ancient and 
medieval history and, more particularly, with the great scientitic 
achievements of the Arabs, e.g., the invention of the compass, Arab 
excellence in clock-making, Syrian expertise in dye manutacture, 
etc.*° The reader is led to the conclusion that it the Arabs have been 
great scientists and technicians in the past, they can become so again 
in the future. 

Chapter III (37 pages) is concerned almost exclusively with 
ancient history. Rita‘ah refers to ancient Babylon as “an Arab king- 
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dom” and of course writes of the immortal achievements of Egypt 
under the pharaohs. He speaks eclectically of some of the more out- 
standing figures in ancient Western history, e.g., Solon, Alexander 
the Great and the Ptolemies,*’ and then jumps in the space of two 
short pages from the Ptolemies to the reign of Muhammad ‘Ali. He 
notes in passing that it was the Mamluks and Ottomans who caused 
Egypt's decline trom her previously glorious position. + 

Chapter IV begins with an extended eulogy of Muhammad ‘Ali 
and then moves on to consider briefly great rulers like ''mawlana" 
Süleyman the Magnificent, Francis I, and Louis XIV. Al-Tahtawi com- 
ments favorably on Louis XIV's use of men like Colbert and Turenne, 
the implication being that Muhammad ‘Ali too looked for men ot 
proven ability rather than high station.*? The chapter ends with a look 
at Muhammad 'Ali's various reform projects. 59 

Chapter V is essentially a list of further reforms that al- 
Tahtawi teels might be usetul for future planning, such as land reform; 
importation of mulberry trees and merino sheep; and encouragement 
of cotton, sugar cane, and livestock production.5! He points out that 
"modern" inventions like the telegraph, railroad, and postal service 
have all had time-honored Islamic equivalents.5? The chapter ends on 
a political note, leading directly into the “conclusion” in which he 
discusses social classes, rights of rulers and their subjects, civic duties, 
and the necessity of enlisting the services of enlightened public ser- 
vants.?? All of the latter information is non-historical and need not 
concern us here.5* 

Manahij was obviously not intended as history but rather as a 
general cultural guide for the times. Although it was widely read and 
appreciated, al-Tahtawi’s hope to have it incorporated into the cur- 
riculum of certain state schools was apparently frustrated.*5 The ir- 
regularity of the work's content was suggestive of the medieval 
approach to history as general adab, although in other ways the book 
dittered fundamentally from medieval writings. Al-Tahtawi may have 
intended it as an Egyptian version of what he had come to know in 
France as économie politique, although in this case it is clear that he had 
only a nodding acquaintance with that highly abstract and complex 
science. 

In its historical dimension, however, Manahij did break im- 
portant new ground, and for the first time nineteenth-century Egyp- 
tian historiography moved sharply away trom the older annalistic 
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techniques. The work was topically rather than chronologically ar- 
ranged, and its subjects were treated analytically rather than descrip- 
tively. Like any other historian, al-Tahtawi wrote from a certain view- 
point which in his case consisted of (1) pride in the past achievements 
of the Arabs, (2) admiration for France and French culture, and (3) 
loyalty to the family of Muhammad 'Ali.5* All of these are obvious 
biases and, as such, would have to be considered in any evaluation of 
his work. But given his Arab-Egyptian heritage and his career, it is to 
be expected that his writings would reflect such attitudes. There is in 
fact nothing intrinsically wrong with them, provided he can adduce 
solid historical evidence to support them. 

Manahij makes no secret of al-Tahtawi's admiration for Mu- 
hammad ‘Ali and refers to him generally as cennetmekan—a Turkish 
expression denoting respect for a deceased sovereign.5" He begins 
discussion of Muhammad 'Ali's reign in typical late medieval fashion, 
building one ornate saj‘ expression on another for a full two pages.5 
(It would have been inconceivable in his time to address such an 
august personage in any other way.) Unlike the medievalist, however, 
he then goes on to enumerate the historical reasons tor his admiration. 
He mentions, for example, that it was Muhammad 'Ali who liberated 
Mecca and Medina from the Wahhabis, who had been making the 
pilgrimage such a hazardous undertaking.5’ He writes of the war in 
Greece, providing us with valuable insight into the Egyptian view of 
this episode. He maintains that the Egyptian invasion of the Morea 
was necessitated by Greek attacks on Muslims and their mosques. The 
Greeks, according to al-Tahtawi, had broken not only Christian laws 
(al-shari'ah al-'isawiyyah) but also the Law of Nature (al-nawamis al- 
tabi iyyah).* The question of independence or autonomy for the 
Greeks does not enter into the discussion (indeed, why should it?); 
nor does al-Tahtàwi see the war as one ot territorial aggrandizement 
on Muhammad 'Ali's part. 

Atter comparing Muhammad ‘Ali to Louis XIV and Ibrahim 
Pasha to General Turenne, al-Tahtàwi then moves on to consideration 
ot Muhammad ‘Ali’s domestic policies. In keeping with his conviction 
that agriculture is Egypt's most important asset,*' he spends much 
time on Muhammad ‘Ali's agricultural reforms. His own area of exper- 
tise had been education, about which he could conceivably have 
boasted a bit. Oddly enough, however, he contents himself with only 
seven pages on Muhammad ‘Ali's educational reforms, as opposed to 
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nineteen on agriculture. He also describes at length Muhammad ‘Ali's 
policies in the Sudan, particularly his efforts to discover new sources 
of mineral wealth.*? 

Whether or not we agree with al-Tahtàwi's point of view, his 
whole discussion of Muhammad ‘Ali has a decidedly modern flavor. 
He has of course lett himself open to the charge of bias, but in so doing 
he has also shaken off the sterile format of the chronicle. This aspect of 
his writings makes him more modern than al-Jabarti. Wheras al-Ja- 
barti’s insights are to some extent accidental, those of al-Tahtawi are a 
direct consequence of the new approach he takes to historical writing. 

Another distinguishing mark of al-Tahtàwi's writings, in con- 
trast to those of al-Jabarti, is the embryonic statement of Egyptian 
nationalism that they contain. This sort of "bias" has already been 
shown to be a common trait of nineteenth-century intellectual and 
cultural activity in general; and in the case of Egypt some sense of 
separate territorial identity existed even before the nineteenth century. 
It is doubtful whether this feeling could be called nationalism in any 
true sense ot the word, although Western and Arab scholars are not in 
complete agreement on these matters.** 

Whatever one may think ot ancient or medieval "national- 
ism," by al-Tahtàwi's time nationalism clearly did exist. It lett an in- 
delible imprint on his writings, as in Manahij, tor example, when he 
states that he has written the book as a service to his country (watan).55 
He dedicates it not to Muhammad ‘Ali but rather to Egypt, “in remem- 
brance of this nation and what men ot intelligence have said about her 
advanced civilization."** To justify such feelings he then invokes the 
Prophetic tradition to the effect that love of one's country is the es- 
sence of faith (Hubb al-watan min al-imán).*? A series of ardently pa- 
triotic poems follows.*9* He refers to Egypt at one point as “Umm 
al-Dunyá," which is to say that she is both distinct from and somehow 
better than Syria or Iraq.*? 

It does not therefore seem an exaggeration to say that al- 
Tahtawi was an Egyptian nationalist."? Nationalism may have under- 
gone certain ideological refinements in later times, but this does not 
alter the basic impulse behind such feelings. For al-Tahtawi, ‘‘nation- 
alism," even in the overly romanticized sense in which he understood 
it, acted as an impetus to historical writing as well as a basic deter- 
minant of the approach he would take to the subject. He wrote out of 
devotion to his country and doubtless regarded this as a pure, noble, 
and entirely natural sentiment. It probably never occurred to him that 
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a philosophical conflict could arise between devotion to one’s country 
and devotion to “historical truth." Ideally he should have realized this 
possibility, but in fact he did not run into problems. For one thing he 
was basically an honest man and did not consciously attempt to distort 
or falsity the historical record. He wrote unabashedly trom an Egyp- 
tian point of view, but he did take care to buttress his positions with 
the necessary data. In addition, his "nationalism" had its positive 
aspects, enabling him at times to put some distance between himself 
and Egypt's ruling family, whose responsibility it was, al-Tahtawi 
claimed, to govern the country wisely. History, he said, could be of 
service in diverting rulers from oppressive acts that tuture generations 
would condemn. ?! 

Al-Tahtawi's busy schedule as administrator, editor, transla- 
tor, educator, and littérateur left him little time to devote to strictly 
historical researches. In addition to Mandahij, he apparently had hopes 
ot writing a multi-volume history of Egypt trom earliest times down to 
the nineteenth century, but as it turned out, he tinished only two 
volumes of the projected series—one on ancient Egypt and the other 
on the Prophet and early Islam. In both cases he tried as he had in 
Manáhij to make his work conform to modern historiographical stan- 
dards. In his study of ancient Egypt, for example, he incorporated a 
wide variety of European and Arabic sources and even included a few 
of the more recent archeological findings.?? He had realized that a 
mere chronicle would not do, and so he attempted to go beneath the 
surface of events.?? The book was well received, indicating that its 
modernity did not go too far for pious, well-educated Muslims; for 
al-Tahtàwi had to be careful not to offend deep-seated religious be- 
liets. He accordingly interpreted the course of ancient history such 
that it would corroborate certain parts of the Qur'án and, even more 
naively, accepted certain myths and legends which, although interest- 
ing, did not form part of any historical treatment of the subject. ?* 

The other volume in his uncompleted series was concerned 
with the life of Muhammad. As might be expected, the treatment was 
cautious and conservative, and al-Tahtàwi adhered faithfully to literal 
interpretation of the Qur'an."5 In one important respect, however, 
al-Tahtawi's biography of the Prophet represented another advance in 
techniques. Not content to write a simple chronology, he tried instead 
to include in his study an extended discussion of early Islamic institu- 
tions—an important innovation for the times and one that may have 
been inspired by his reading of Voltaire's history of Louis XIV, which 
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had achieved fame for precisely this reason. Whatever the inspira- 
tion, Nihayat al-Ijaz proved further that al-Tahtawi was well aware of 
the new directions nineteenth-century European historiography was 
taking.7¢ 

The fourth and final work mentioned above was al-Tahtawi's 
Takhlis al-Ibriz ft Talkhis Bariz, which went through three editions in 
Egypt alone and was later translated into Turkish, achieving wide- 
spread circulation in Istanbul as well." Takhlis was a travel account 
and not a work of history per se, but it did contain certain features that 
will help us to understand al-Tahtàwi himself better. Two things about 
Takhlis are of particular importance. 

First of all, Takhlis has a wealth of detail and a depth of com- 
mentary that recall immediately al-Jabarti's descriptions of the French. 
Al-Tahtawi goes into all aspects of French life—politics, the status of 
women, eating habits, furniture, science, etc. Not only is he a careful 
observer of the French scene; like al-Jabarti, he is not reluctant to 
comment personally on what he finds.’® Takhlis thus acquires a sense 
of immediacy and a vividness that none of al-Tahtawi's other works 
can duplicate, because he was confronted by the same basic phenome- 
non as al-Jabarti had been, i.e., an alien culture and a way of life that 
demanded extensive analysis and critique. It was utterly different from 
writing about one's own country, as he (like al-Jabarti) proved later on 
when he tried unsuccessfully to carry over into Manahij some 
of the same techniques. 

The other significant aspect of Takhlis for us is its style, which 
in many ways represents an important literary advance. Although he 
could not quite bring himself to abandon saj' altogether, in Takhlis 
al-Ibriz al-Tahtawi for the first time made a serious effort to limit its use 
sharply and, in general, to write in as straightforward and concise a 
manner as possible." Compared to Takhlis, Manahij and Anwar are 
stylistically quite weak, as we can see from passages like the following: 

I have called it Manahij al-Albàb al-Misriyyah fi Mabahij al-Adab al-'Asriyyah 
and [would like to] present it to His Highness, the Crown Prince of this 
noble nation (watan), exalted guardian of Egypt, supreme vizier, magnifi- 
cent counselor, provider of the means to virtue and wisdom, augmentor of 
the stock of knowledge under His father's banner, the most lofty personage 
(‘alam) of those who are worthy and competent in noble glory, His Highness 


Muhammad Pasha Tawfiq. May He continue under His father to enjoy great 
and eternal glory.99 


Such empty saj' formulae were typical of the late medieval 
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tradition, and al-Tahtawi does not hesitate to use them in Manahij. In 
Takhlis al-Ibriz, however, saj' has become a rarity, and even the strictly 
narrative episodes are far superior to his other works. The Arabic in 
Tahklis flows smoothly and easily with little wasted space, in contrast 
to the style of Manahij, which is clumsy and full of redundancies and 
abrupt transitions. 

Such discrepancies cannot simply be explained in terms of 
al-Tahtawi’s own personal literary growth.?! The only explanation 
seems to be that Takhlis, unlike Manahij and Anwar, was written first in 
rough draft form while al-Tahtawi was still with the Egyptian educa- 
tional mission in Paris. It was apparently full of grammatical and stylis- 
tic errors, which the French Orientalist, Silvestre de Sacy, was able to 
point out.® Ironically, it was with de Sacy's help that al-Tahtawi 
then polished up the book's style—an option which was unfortunately 
no longer open to him for either Manahij or Anwar. 

Al-Tahtawi was, all things considered, not a first-rate histo- 
rian. He did not see historical writing as his prime function in life and 
received no noticeable encouragement for the efforts he made. But it 
would be wrong to write off his contribution entirely. He was in many 
ways more modern than al-Jabarti and could be just as acute an ob- 
server. In style he at least equalled al-Jabarti, and if he occasionally 
became clumsy or abstruse, this was because he was trying to eluci- 
date complicated and alien concepts for which the Arabic language 
was as yet unprepared. His effort to treat history institutionally and to 
incorporate Western research findings into his account was both im- 
perfectly understood and imperfectly executed, but it was an effort 
(indeed, the first effort). He wrote about Muhammad 'Ali in a new and 
untried way, concentrating on meaningful topics like agriculture, 
commerce, and education. In form he was erratic, full of digressions 
and non sequiturs. He constantly fell back on older methods of driving 
home a point, such as the Qur'an, a Tradition, or a well-known poem. 
But through it all al-Tahtàwi tried to keep his sights fixed on a new 
kind of history which would bear little resemblance to medieval forms 
like "the sultan-pasha chronicle." It was a goal that he ultimately 
proved incapable of realizing but one which al-Jabarti could not even 
have conceived of. 

Unlike al-Jabarti, al-Tahtawi grew up in an atmosphere of con- 
stantly changing cultural assumptions. As Professor Anis aptly ob- 
served, it would have been unlikely for such an era to produce a 
historian of al-Jabarti's stature. Al-Tahtawi had to operate in a cul- 
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tural limbo and was at the whim of ruling groups that were not at all 
sympathetic to liberal studies of any sort. He laid the groundwork and 
set the example for future generations, and he achieved much—as 
administrator, educator and author. Taken in their entirety, his ac- 
complishments were indeed prodigious. They fully justify the rank of 
pre-eminence he has since come to hold in the eyes of his countrymen. 
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Chapter V 


History and Egyptian Education 


"Tos is more to historicism, to use Meinecke's phrase, 
than a mere series of historical writings. In the preface we discussed 
the need for the historian of history to investigate all the elements 
that make the writing of history possible—the educational system, 
the general cultural and political milieu, the possibilities for mean- 
ingful research, the historical consciousness of a society, etc. The 
purpose of this chapter is therefore to examine the Egyptian educa- 
tional system and the increasing importance history came to have 
within that system. Up until now we have not considered these 
areas, since of the two historians previously discussed one predates 
the modern Egyptian educational system and the other helped to 
create it. From now on, however, we will find that most Egyptian 
historians were to some degree products of their educational system. 

We will begin our survey with Egypt's oldest educational 
institution—al-Azhar University, which was founded more than one 
thousand years ago. Throughout the medieval period al-Azhar was 
the most important center of Islamic learning. In recent times its 
influence has declined, yet it remains a religious and an educational 
stronghold, both in Egypt and in the Muslim world as a whole. 

The medieval Islamic conception of education, as we have 
seen, was oriented toward theological-philological studies and left 
little room for more mundane pursuits like history.! The curriculum 
of al-Azhar around the turn of the nineteenth century reflected this 
attitude, since it divided “sciences” into three broad categories— 
religious, linguistic, and rational, of which the first two consumed 
much more of the student's time than the third. Logic, mathematics, 
algebra, time-calculation (migat), astronomy, philosophy, and rhet- 
oric (adab al-bahth) were all considered "rational sciences"; history and 
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geography, on the other hand, were not. In al-Jabarti’s numerous 
biographies of Egyptian ‘ulamd’, it is rare to find anyone who was 
interested in history or, for that matter, in the literary arts.? Historical 
studies were neglected to the extreme, even by high medieval 
standards. 

The institution of al-Azhar changed little during the reign of 
Muhammad ‘Ali (1805-49). Although it is often claimed that Mu- 
hammad ‘Ali broke the back of al-Azhar by putting an end to its mo- 
nopoly of education and confiscating many of its large wagf revenues, 
the damage thus caused tends to be exaggerated. More often than not, 
Muhammad 'Ali had no choice but to work with the Azhari shaykhs, 
who were still by far the best educated men in Egypt; and although he 
did try to monopolize many other areas for the state, it is significant 
that the “new schools" he established competed with al-Azhar but 
were in no sense intended to replace it. Muhammad ‘Al's desire to 
teach the newer, more worldly disciplines in Arabic also forced him to 
seek the cooperation of the Azharis, many of whom, like al-Tahtawi, 
he sent off to Europe with various educational missions.? Al-Azhar 
thus acted as a recruiting ground for Muhammad 'Ali, and it would 
have been unwise for him to cut off completely the hand that was 
feeding his new state schools. Once he had asserted his overall au- 
thority, he left the Azharis to run their affairs much as they always had. 
The innovations in the state schools, therefore, had no noticeable ef- 
fect on Azhari curricula or teaching methods.* 

As a religious institution, al-Azhar was understandably slow in 
accepting new ideas. Its bargaining position perhaps carried even 
more weight during the reign of Ismà'il (1863-79), when Arabic came 
to be used widely as a language of instruction in state schools. Of the 
366 teachers in the state school system in 1875, 127 were Azhari 
shaykhs. The role of Dar al- 'Llüm (to be discussed later) as a teachers’ 
college for Azharis further enhanced al-Azhar's reputation as the only 
institution whose graduates could demonstrate complete proficiency 
in all aspects of the Arabic language.5 

Although al-Azhar was obliged to expand its facilities during 
Ismá'il's reign, it did not succumb to many of the period's new educa- 
tional ideas. By working closely with Shaykh Mustafa al-'Arüsi (Rector 
of al-Azhar, 1864-70), Ismà'il managed to push through a few limited 
reforms, raising the educational standard required to quality as a 
teacher but in no way altering the curriculum or the methods of in- 
struction. Study at al-Azhar was still confined to “the twelve sciences,” 
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and anyone suggesting a new discipline still risked being accused of 
heresy.* We have already seen that al-Tahtawi disagreed with al- 
Azhar's concept of education," and Muhammad 'Abduh later tried to 
insert into the Azhari syllabus such subjects as modern mathematics, 
geometry, algebra, geography and history. After a long, uphill battle 
al-Azhar eventually condescended to incorporate history and geog- 
raphy into its official program of study. 

Modification of the curriculum during the late nineteenth cen- 
tury was thus only slight. Three unequally weighted categories still 
made up the official Azhari program of study: (1) transmitted sciences 
—theology, jurisprudence, Qur'ánic exegesis, Qur'ánic recitation, tra- 
ditions, and dogmatic; (2) Arabic language and literature, grammar, 
rhetoric, lexicography, etymology, prosody, and composition; and (3) 
history, geography, natural science, mathematics, and astronomy. 
The third category was still not treated seriously by many Azharis.? It 
was not until the mid-1920's, when the budget and administration of 
al-Azhar were brought under state control,!? that reforms could be 
introduced more quickly and efficiently by the central government 
itself. By this time the impetus for change was also coming from the 
Azharis themselves, since graduates of al-Azhar had been finding 
themselves totally unprepared for positions in government, business, 
and the professions. 

We do not need to go into detail on more recent developments 
in al-Azhar's history, except to say that in the last three decades the 
school has adapted itself to the contemporary world and nowadays 
offers a choice of courses closely paralleling those of lay institutions. It 
will certainly never again regain its old position of primacy but does 
seem to have adjusted to its new role as a modern Muslim "denomi- 
national" college. It is in no sense a defunct educational organ. !! 

Since al-Azhar proved for the most part either unwilling or 
unable in the nineteenth century to offer Egyptians advanced training 
in any of the new sciences, Egypt's rulers had to go outside the Azhari 
structure to create a modern educational apparatus. This was a long 
and arduous undertaking, full of many pitfalls and disappointments. 
It was a necessary one, however, if Egypt was ever to narrow the 
educational and scientific gap separating her from her more advanced 
European neighbors. 

The foundations of Egypt's new educational system were laid 
during the reign of Muhammad 'Ali. Because he was interested pri- 
marily in strengthening Egypt militarily and economically, the various 
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schools Muhammad ‘Ali established— infantry, artillery, naval, chiefs- 
of-staff, cavalry, veterinary, midwifery, agricultural, medical, etc.— 
were all technically oriented and tended to ignore historical studies. !? 
However, thanks largely to the efforts of al-Tahtawi, history was in- 
troduced into a few curricula. For a few months al-Tahtawi even suc- 
ceeded in setting up a school specifically for instruction in history and 
geography. !? But the experiment was short-lived, and in the long run, 
except for the School of Royal Administration (established 1834), 
which worked with simple historical texts in French, !* the only signifi- 
cant advanced training Egyptians of Muhammad ‘Als generation got 
in history was through the School of Languages and the Translation 
Department, both of which were under al-Tahtawi's direction. 

All of Muhammad 'Ali's various schools functioned initially 
under the aegis of the War Department (Diwan al-Jihadiyyah). They 
thus had little latitude in the selection of course materials; moreover, 
their own concerns were often subordinated to those of the Depart- 
ment, which had other, more pressing matters to attend to.!5 Fortu- 
nately, with the creation of the Educational Council (Shira’l-Madaris) 
and the promulgation of the new Educational Reform Law in 1836, !6 
fifty-five new "state" (nizami) primary schools and two preparatory 
schools were established. The two preparatory schools were Qasr al- 
‘Ayni in Cairo with 1500 students and Ras al-Tin in Alexandria, which 
had 500 students.!? Each had a four-year study program incorporating 
history in the third and fourth years. Third-year students read the first 
volume of al-Tahtawi's history of ancient Egypt, and fourth-year 
students studied the second volume on the Prophet and early Islam. 
Wasif's history was also read as part of the program of Turkish and 
Persian language instruction.!? The modern history of Egypt, how- 
ever, was completely ignored. 

The introduction of history into the secondary school curric- 
ulum showed that its status was beginning to improve. Egyptian edu- 
cation in general suffered a severe setback in 1841, however, following 
Egypt's defeat in the Syrian war and the signing of the London diktat. 
The treasury was empty, jobs for new graduates were simply not 
available, and Muhammad 'Ali had decided that he was a beaten man. 
The educational reform of 1841 accordingly called for drastic cutbacks 
in funds and staff, particularly in the primary schools, which, having 
reached sixty-seven in number by 1836, were reduced to thirty-eight 
in 1840 and finally to only four in 1841. Oddly enough, not one higher 
level training school was abolished at this time, which may mean that 
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the reduction in state primary schools was only temporary, pending 
full reorganization of the entire system. Even with the abolition of 
most state primary schools, the secondary schools could have con- 
tinued to recruit from the many Qur'an schools (katatib) which Mu- 
hammad 'Ali's reform measures had hardly touched. But since this 
would have entailed a serious decline in the educational level of enter- 
ing secondary school students, it may be that in later years some of the 
nizami primary schools were quietly re-opened.!? 

Of more importance to us was the retention after 1841 of the 
specialized schools, particularly the School of Languages. On its 
founding in 1835 as the Translation School (Madrasat al-Tarjamah), 
eighty students were enrolled. This number gradually increased to 
150, and by 1839 the school had even produced a few graduates, who 
were put to work translating historical and literary texts.?° 

Under the 1841 reorganization plan history remained part of 
the curriculum of the School of Languages.?! To this institution was 
now joined the Translation Department, which contained four sub- 
sections for (1) scientific and mathematical texts, (2) medicine and 
physics, (3) literature and social sciences, e.g., history, geography, 
logic, philosophy, and law, and (4) Turkish translations. As many as 
fifty translators were engaged in the Department at any one time.?? 

Despite Muhammad 'Ali's military proclivities, the status of 
history had already improved somewhat since the days of al-Jabarti. It 
was being both read and taught, at first in the School of Royal Admin- 
istration and later in both preparatory schools and the School of Lan- 
guages. No attention was as yet being given to modern Egypt, and no 
original historical work of any kind had yet been written. But from 
al-Tahtawi on down through the lower educational strata, emphasis 
on and interest in history were clearly gaining impetus. 

During the last two years of Muhammad 'Ali's reign, his son, 
Ibrahim Pasha, took over virtually all aspects of the administration. 
Ibráhim was a remarkable man who came to be regarded as something 
of a national hero. It is not entirely clear, however, what he intended 
to do with his father's educational system during the brief time he was 
in charge of it. Heyworth-Dunne, relying on the studies of Hamont 
and Schoelcher, believes that Ibrahim himself was primarily responsi- 
ble for playing down the educational program as far back as the Syrian 
post bellum period.?* Ahmad ‘Izzat ‘Abd al-Karim disagrees, however, 
and feels that Ibrahim’s educational ideas were in general far in ad- 
vance of his time. ‘Abd al-Karim claims that it was Ibrahim who intro- 
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duced into the school system an “experimental curriculum,” using 
children’s stories and geographical texts instead of the usual Azhari 
religious materials. This was, he maintains, a conscious effort to re- 
model Egyptian education along English lines.2* 

If Ibrahim’s attitude toward education was ambivalent, the 
policy of the next two rulers— ‘Abbas I (1849-54) and Sa'id (1854—63)— 
is quite clear. A dour and frugal man, ‘Abbas has been much maligned 
by European and Egyptian sources alike, and with his accession 
Egypt's "forward momentum" is usually alleged to have come to an 
abrupt halt.?5 ‘Abbas did gear down considerably the machinery of 
state, but most of the historical judgments pronounced on his reign 
have been too harsh. Much of Egypt's so-called forward momentum 
had already ground to a halt by 1841: as we have said, only four of the 
previous sixty-seven state primary schools were in operation when 
‘Abbas came to the throne.” By further retrenching his position, 
‘Abbas in one sense did Egypt a tremendous favor, since his attitude of 
"benign neglect" allowed the country to recover from the exhaustion 
of Muhammad 'Ali's reign and kept it free— for a time at least—from 
the clutches of the Europeans. 

Egypt's next ruler, Sa'id, did not make any radical departure 
from the policies of 'Abbàs. He was primarily interested in expansion 
of the military and the proposed construction of the Suez Canal.?? He 
once summed up his philosophy of education as follows: “Why open 
the people's eyes? They are only harder to rule."?9 Given such a men- 
tality, education was bound to stagnate, although we have seen that 
during this period al-Tahtawi's position improved over what it had 
been under 'Abbàs. He was ultimately put in charge of no less than 
five high-level offices: (1) Director of the War School (Madrasat al- 
Harbiyyah), the first to re-open under Sa'id in 1856, (2) Director of the 
Translation Department, (3) Director of the School of Accounting, 
oddly enough a scaled-down version of the older School of Lan- 
guages, (4) Director of the School of Civil Engineering, and (5) Inspec- 
tor-General of the Buildings Department.2? Nevertheless, it is unlikely 
that history was taught in any of these schools. 3 

Under the dynamic leadership of the Khedive Ismāʻil (1863- 
79), Egyptian education once again began to make rapid progress. For 
Ismà'il no project was too ambitious or expensive, and he seems, 
consciously or unconsciously, to have modelled his rule on that of 
Napoleon III and the Second Empire. While Baron Haussmann, for 
example, was rebuilding Paris, Ismà'il set out to adorn Cairo and 
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Alexandria with palaces, European-style buildings of all kinds, and an 
opera house. He financed the construction of railroads, canals, light- 
houses, telegraph lines, new port facilities, factories, and a postal 
service.3! His educational policies were no less ambitious, and to the 
single elementary and secondary school, the military academy, medi- 
cal school, school of midwifery, and school of chemistry, which were 
still in operation from the previous reign,?? Isma'il gradually added 
the following: 


. Polytechnic, established 1866 

. Veterinary, 1867-1879 

. Accounting, 1867-1873 

. Surveying, established 1867 

. Arts and Trades, established 1868 
Military Science, 1868—1872 

. Painting, 1869—1871 

. Law, established 1868 
Egyptology, 1870-1875 

. School for Girls, established 1873 
. Teachers’ College, opened 1873.33 


FOWOMNAURWNH 
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The portion of the budget allocated to education soared from £E6,000 
to £E80,000; the number of elementary schools from 185 to 4,000; and 
the number of pupils to a new record of 100,000.*4 The guiding hand 
for many of these changes was ‘Ali Mubarak,25 whose career and 
writings will be discussed in the following chapter. 

The most important educational reform measure to be passed 
under Ismà'il came in 1868. According to ‘Ali Mubarak, Isma‘il’s Min- 
ister of Education, the elementary school system had continued to 
function according to traditional methods of Qur'an memorization and 
classical Arabic philology.36 To break away from these practices, the 
Educational Act of 1868 (La'ihat Rajab) placed all Qur'an schools, still by 
far the most numerous type of elementary school in Egypt, under state 
control. Three categories of elementary education were set up accord- 
ing to the size of the town or area where the school was located. In the 
smallest schools (category 1) the curriculum remained much as before. 
But schools in the second category, containing more than seventy 
pupils, had their syllabus “modernized” to include economics, his- 
tory, geography, and even a foreign language. In the largest schools 
(category 3: al-madaris al-markaziyyah), where the best students matric- 
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ulated, the curriculum now incorporated zoology, botany, and agri- 
culture, as well as the above-mentioned subjects.” 

The new legislation would have resulted in a significant ad- 
vance in historical studies, had it been possible to implement all of 
these plans. The problem was that "there were no history teachers 
worth speaking of, and their provision depended upon the Training 
College; the same applied to geography, which was badly taught and 
amounted to the mere memorizing of names.'^*5 The lack of qualified 
personnel and the tremendous financial difficulties facing Isma'il's 
administration by the 1870's meant that the proposed educational pro- 
grams had to be cut back drastically. Many of the reforms were thus 
destined to remain on paper.?? 

Secondary schools underwent little expansion, the Law of 
1868 apparently setting up only two—one in Cairo (al-‘Abbasiyyah) and 
one in Alexandria (once again at Ras al-Tin).*? The secondary school in 
Cairo was under ‘Ali Mubàrak's personal supervision, and he made a 
point of conducting a daily tour of inspection of the school. In time the 
Cairo secondary school, relocated from al- Abbàsiyyah to the palace of 
Mustafa Fadil in Darb al-Jamamiz, became the center of the whole edu- 
cational movement.*! From at least 1874 on history was taught during 
each year of the four-year secondary school program. Attention fo- 
cused on the following areas: 


First Year— Ancient Egypt and the Near East 

Second Year— Ancient Greece, the Hellenistic period, the Roman 
Republic and early Empire 

Third Year—the Roman Empire to Theodosius, the barbarian inva- 
sions, pre-Islamic and early Islamic history, Islamic Spain and 
Sicily 

Fourth Year— Medieval Arab history: the Crusades, Ayyubids, and 
Mamluks up to the Ottoman conquest.*? 


All history courses were at best just brief surveys of events and prob- 
ably depended on al-Tahtàwi's ancient history as their primary source; 
in 1865 Isma‘il ordered the Bülàq Press to print five hundred new 
copies of the book. *3 

Higher education under Ismá'il was still to a great extent tech- 
nically oriented, and history was taught only in the School of Engi- 
neering (Muhandiskhanah), the School of Administration and Lan- 
guages (Madrasat al-Idarah wa'l-Alsun),** and of course in the Egyptian 
Teachers’ College (Dar al-'Ulüm).*5 The Naval Academy and some of 
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the military schools taught survey courses in geography but did not 
offer instruction in history. 

In addition to state schools, Isma‘il made every effort to en- 
courage the establishment of private, denominational and/or "com- 
munity” schools. From 1875 to 1887 enrollment in foreign schools 
increased from 18,916 to 27,264, while that of the Egyptian schools 
only went from 4,878 to 5,500.47 In general, the teaching programs of 
foreign and community schools tended to be weak in Arabic-language 
instruction but strong in foreign languages, mathematics, geography 
and history.*® [sma"il's spirit of toleration was such that he even sub- 
sidized "modern schools" (madaris nizamiyyah) for the Copts. The 
largest Coptic school in Cairo had a progressive curriculum, including 
subjects like French, English, Italian, mathematics (hisab), geometry, 
history, geography and logic.4? 

Ismà'il's overall educational record was clearly a good one. 
Although many of his more far-reaching projects did not materialize, 
it nevertheless cannot be denied that he made a more conscientious 
effort than any of his predecessors to educate his people. Taking his- 
torical studies as an example, Egyptians under Ismà'il were receiving 
instruction in history in all but the smallest primary schools (whenever 
funds permitted), in the secondary schools, and in the specialized 
schools. The establishment of Dar al-‘Ulim under Ismà'il, as we shall 
see later on, was a milestone both in the development of Egyptian 
education and in that of historical studies per se.59 

The next two rulers—Tawfiq (1879-92) and ‘Abbas Hilmi 
(1892-1914)— made still greater efforts to expand and modernize the 
Egyptian educational system. Shortly after his accession to the throne, 
Tawfiq formed a governmental committee to study further ways of 
Westernizing the curriculum of state schools. This time particular at- 
tention was to be paid to the applied sciences, and those primary- 
school students who did not wish to go on to secondary school were 
invited to enter "finishing classes" (fusül takmiliyyah), where the em- 
phasis was either agricultural or commercial, depending on the area of 
the student's origins. The tumult of the ‘Urabi period made it impos- 
sible to implement these plans, but in 1885, when calm began to be 
restored, the government once again began to move ahead with the 
1880 proposals.5! 

To the extent that he was a free agent, Tawfiq appears to have 
favored expansion of the educational system. The budgetary allotment 
for schools rose steadily from £E59,415 in 1880 to £E81,949 in 1881, but 
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after reaching £588,078 in 1882,5? financial problems became more 
severe under the British occupation. Europe was now in a position to 
coerce Egypt into honoring her financial obligations, which were so 
great that little remained for areas like education. Cromer initially put 
through a series of austerity budgets and only much later, with 
Egypt's gradual return to solvency and Cromer's departure, did mat- 
ters improve. As late as 1890 the token figure of £E81,000 was being 
spent on education, although by 1908 this amount had increased to a 
more realistic £E450,450.5? 

The progress brought about by the British in Egyptian educa- 
tion was both too little and too late. From 1882 to 1902 Cromer allowed 
less than 1% of the budget to be spent on education, and even after his 
departure the figure never exceeded 3.496.5* It was barely possible to 
keep pace with population increases, and Egyptian nationalists began 
to point out that Britain's aim was the same as Sa'id's had been—to 
keep Egypt ignorant in order to rule her more easily. Cromer coun- 
tered with the argument that budgetary problems had prevented more 
extensive efforts from being made. He also claimed that most of 
Egypt's “pasha class" opposed the concept of "popular education, "55 
yet we find men like Ahmad Lutfi al-Sayyid, Mustafà Kamil, and Sa'd 
Zaghlül whose entire lives were devoted to educating their people. 
The truth is that Cromer was interested in producing competent 
lower-level government functionaries and not literati, for he abolished 
the School of Languages and discontinued the program of educational 
missions to Europe, concentrating instead on primary and secondary 
schooling.5* 

A few important changes in the curriculum of state schools did 
occur under the British. In 1892, for example, the study program in 
secondary schools was lengthened from four years to five. History, 
physics, chemistry, and some geometry were taught in either French 
or English, and foreign-language instruction in general rose sharply. 
The school week consisted of thirty-three class hours, of which seven- 
teen were in Arabic the first year, fifteen the second, fourteen the 
third, thirteen the fourth and twelve the fifth and final year. On the 
suggestion of Dor Bey in 1905, specialization of third-year students in 
either the sciences or the arts became the rule.5? 

The British also agreed (although belatedly) in 1911 to help 
alleviate the perennial shortage of funds for education by allowing the 
provincial governing councils (majalis al-mudiriyyat) to levy a 5% tax on 
land in order to support local primary schools (katatib): ninety-three 
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new primary schools were set up immediately as a result.59 In 1913 the 
British finally relented on their attitude toward educational missions. 
Egyptians had long been demanding the expansion of study programs 
abroad, and the Ministry of Education agreed to set up a "Committee 
of Guidance for Egyptian Students" (Lajnat Irshad al-Talabah al- 
Misriyyin). This committee decided to subsidize study programs in 
Europe for 614 students—373 in Great Britain, 139 in France, 64 in 
Switzerland, etc.5? 

By the outbreak of World War I Egypt probably had about five 
thousand schools of all kinds and levels.*? These covered the entire 
range from the elementary kuttàb with perhaps one elderly shaykh as 
teacher to the newly established Egyptian University (al-Jami'ah al- 
Misriyyah).*! It is difficult to say how many of these schools were 
government-supported. State support probably varied widely from 
full governmental subsidization down to small increments in aid.92 

By 1914 the curricula of both elementary and secondary 
schools had undergone considerable modernization. The elementary 
school syllabus now included religious instruction, Arabic grammar 
and syntax, calligraphy, mathematics, geometry, drawing, "general 
information” (i.e., history, geography, hygiene, etc.), physical educa- 
tion for boys, and home economics for girls. In the secondary 
schools the program still followed Dor Bey's reorganization scheme 
whereby during the final two years students selected a “major” in 
either the arts or the sciences. By the mid-1920's history had achieved 
popularity as a liberal arts major.** 

Education in the liberal arts and social sciences had now 
reached a take-off point. After the winning of "independence" and 
the drafting of the new constitution in 1922, progress was accelerated. 
Great hurdles still remained, and as late as 1937, 8096 of Egyptian men 
and 96% of Egyptian women were illiterate.95 But from the late nine- 
teenth century on, the increasing emphasis on the social sciences and 
the humanities in the Egyptian curriculum, the growing numbers of 
Egyptians who were studying these subjects in Europe, the continued 
immigration of educated Syrian journalists, the maturation of the dis- 
ciples of al-Afghani and Muhammad ‘Abduh—all began to create a 
public audience with the education, interest, and leisure necessary to’ 
form a market for writers in general and for historians in particular.® 

The reform of the educational system provided each new 
generation of Egyptians with greater opportunities to study history. 
The country as a whole, however, could not afford to wait until it 
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could train its young men in the new sciences at home and was 
obliged throughout the nineteenth century to send students abroad 
for advanced training. Al-Tahtawi was one of the first to develop an 
interest in historical studies in this way. 

During most of the nineteenth century Egyptian students 
were sent abroad to study natural science, engineering, or medicine 
but received no direct exposure to any of the social sciences. 
Muhammad ‘Ali, for instance, sent 399 Egyptian students to Europe, 
most of whom, like al-Tahtawi, spent several years abroad.°’ Yet only 
six of these had specializations that may have included some formal 
study of history.5? All of the others were scientifically oriented—a fact 
which, if they were at all of al-Tahtàwi's bent, need not necessarily 
have prevented them from acquiring substantial information in other 
areas. Equally we must not assume that those students with technical 
or scientific specializations received no formal instruction whatsoever 
in non-technical fields. For instance, during the early stage of training 
abroad Egyptian students had to study a European language and 
could not have done so from reading technical or scientific texts. We 
know that students housed in the Egyptian Military School in Paris in 
1844 and studying mainly military subjects were also given some 
teaching in history and geography, which may have stimulated their 
interest in these subjects.*? 

The technical-scientific orientation of Egyptian educational 
missions abroad persisted down into the period of the British occup- 
ation. 'Abbàs I and Sa'id scaled down considerably the numbers of 
students in such programs, and although Ismá'il did promote them 
more actively and arranged financing for about 172 Egyptian youths 
between 1863 and 1879, he did not send anyone abroad for specializa- 
tion in the social sciences. 7° 

A marked change took place in the late nineteenth century. 
Whereas educational missions to Europe prior to 1882 had been 9696 
technically oriented, during the occupation 6096 of Egyptians sent 
abroad ultimately specialized in the humanities and social sciences. 
Besides those who were studying abroad on government fellowships, 
hundreds of others were in Europe at their own expense.?! We have 
no statistics to tell us what the latter group was studying, but in one 
author's opinion it was mainly law, medicine and other professional 
fields. 72 

After World War I the number of Egyptians travelling abroad to 
study grew greater and greater. During the late 1920's and early 1930's 
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there were about 300-500 Egyptian students abroad at government 
expense as well as 600—800 others on their own." Most of Egypt's 
more celebrated historians of recent times—Shafiq Ghurbal, Muham- 
mad Sabri, and Muhammad Anis, among others—earned their doc- 
torates from either British or French universities. Upon completion of 
their studies, they then returned home to introduce modern historical 
techniques to their students. 

Three crucial developments took place in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries which, because of their overriding impor- 
tance to Egyptian education and to historiography in particular, have 
been omitted until now so that we may give them special attention. 
The establishment of the Egyptian National Library (Dār al-Kutub) in 
1870, that of the Teachers’ College (Dar al-'Ulüm) in 1871, and finally 
the foundation of the Egyptian University (al-Jami'ah al-Misriyyah) in 
1908 all deserve separate mention. 

In terms of accessibility of documents and other historical source 
materials, until well into the twentieth century Egypt resembled Re- 
naissance Italy. Just as Boccaccio could weep with joy over the dis- 
covery of a priceless old manuscript in Monte Cassino, Egyptian his- 
torians of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries found it 
almost impossible to locate important historical documents, most of 
which still lay mouldering in some forgotten corner of a mosque, 
government building or family archive. 

The first important steps in preserving the Egyptian historical 
heritage were taken during the reign of Ismà'il. When the Ottoman 
Sultan Abdülaziz visited Cairo in 1865, he suggested that Ismà'il set 
up a royal library to collect and house historical documents. The 
khedive liked the idea and turned the project over to his Minister of 
Education, ‘Ali Mubàrak.?* The result was the Egyptian National Li- 
brary—even now the largest in the Arab world. 

The work of finding, purchasing, editing, and indexing the 
many books and documents that eventually found their way into Dar 
al-Kutub was a monumental undertaking, some of which is still not 
completed. The Dar’s collection has, however, grown steadily since its 
inception. Originally established in the palace of Mustafa Fadil at Darb 
al-Jamamiz—the same building in which the Ministry of Education had 
its offices—by 1904 its collection had mushroomed to 54,000 volumes, 
and it had to be moved to Bab al-Khalg Square.?5 By 1913 it housed 
approximately 70,000 books, of which 3,200 were historical works 
written in Arabic.?* During later decades continued expansion neces- 
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sitated the transfer of part of its stock annually to the Citadel.?? Today, 
in addition to the main building at Ahmad Mahir Square, the Dar has 
eleven branch libraries. The main building alone now holds 1,000,000 
volumes. 78 

Dar al-Kutub is by far the largest Egyptian library, and scholars in 
all fields make constant use of its resources. There are other libraries, 
however, that contain important collections of historical materials: 


1. The Library of al-Azhar—Originally set up in 1879, by 1913 it 
contained approximately 36,000 books and 11,000 documents. 
As might be expected, the majority of these were in the religious 
sciences; history and geography together accounted for just over 
1,000 volumes. ?? 

2. The Municipal Library of Alexandria—Established in 1892 with 
16,193 volumes. The University of Alexandria Library is nowa- 
days much more important and contains about one million vol- 
umes, most of which are in European languages.9? 

3. Private libraries—As in any developing country, private collec- 
tions were for long one of the principal sources of records. 
Among the major private libraries were those of Ahmad Taymür, 
Ahmad Zaki Pasha, Muhammad Bey Asif, Ahmad al-Husayni, 
‘All Rifa'ah (one of al-Tahtàwi's heirs), ‘Abdullah Fikri, Ibrahim 
Halim Pasha, etc. Some of Dar al-Kutub's most valuable acquisi- 
tions were bequeathed to it from the private collections of men 
like Mustafa Fadil and Shaykh al-Shangiti. 

4. Other school and association libraries—Examples are the Law 
School Library with 19,950 volumes, that of the Medical School 
(10,000 volumes), the Academy of Science (23,000 volumes), and 
the Geographical Society (5,000 volumes). The Egyptian Univer- 
sity Library at the outset contained only 11,930 volumes. The 
Counter-Intelligence Library (Maktabat al-Mukhabarat), attached 
to the Ministry of War, housed about 5,000 volumes mostly on 
history, geography, economics, and public administration. 


The late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries were for 
Egypt a time of preparation of source materials. An enormous amount 
of work was still needed to make the expanding collections of the 
newly established libraries usable, and Egyptian historians of the 
period thus tended to write on subjects for which they personally had 
access to the necessary documents. Only by the very end of our period 
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had enough preparation of source materials been made to allow pro- 
fessional researchers to use the libraries to accomplish research of any 
value. 

Although the subject of history had managed to creep into the 
curriculum of primary, secondary, and certain of the specialized 
schools during the nineteenth century, its retention as a major academic 
discipline remained uncertain until the foundation of the Egyptian 
Teachers’ College (Dar al-‘Ulum) in 1871. The idea for this institution 
came from ‘Ali Mubarak. Recognizing that the gap between Azhari and 
nizami (public school) instruction had persisted and that it would be 
futile to try to introduce the new sciences into al-Azhar's curriculum, 
Mubarak decided to found an entirely new educational institution.®! 

Dar al-'Ulüm opened in July, 1871, offering courses by Egyp- 
tian and European scholars in the Qur'án, Islamic law, Arabic litera- 
ture, history, botany, physics, astronomy, mechanics, architecture, 
and railroad construction.9? Its progress was at first slow, and it grad- 
uated only about twenty-seven students between 1872 and 1879. 
Moreover, the graduates themselves were still so steeped in Azhari 
methods as to be unable to teach anything but the “traditional” sub- 
jects; even their knowledge of Arabic left much to be desired.5? One 
notable exception was Muhammad 'Abduh, who in 1878 was ap- 
pointed to the history faculty of the College. Unfortunately after only 
about a year's teaching, he was dismissed at the time of al-Afghani's 
expulsion from the country.9 

Because of the obvious deficiencies in the College's structure, a 
"new" Teachers’ College (Madrasat al-Mu allimin al-Markaziyyah = 
Ecole normale centrale) was set up in 1880 under the direction of the 
Frenchman, Mougel. The new school contained two subdivisions, one 
for traditional subjects such as Qur'an study and the Arabic language 
and the second for "new" disciplines like European languages, his- 
tory, and geography. The plan was to recruit the entire teaching staff 
from Dar al-‘Ulūm to fill Section One only. But since this would have 
entailed considerable expansion of personnel over a period of several 
years or perhaps even a decade,’ the plan was probably over- 
ambitious. 

In spite of the initial obstacles, the Egyptian Teachers' College 
made steady progress and by 1937 had graduated a total of 2,435 new 
teachers.?6 History became one of the main subjects of the curriculum, 
which was itself updated from time to time. By 1930, for example, the 
religious orientation of the "traditional" side of the curriculum had 
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been largely abandoned in favor of an emphasis on Arab culture and 
civilization.9?? The college still exists today as part of the University of 
Cairo; among its graduates are some of Egypt's most distinguished 
historians such as Muhammad Fu'àd Shukri, Muhammad Rif'at, Mu- 
hammad Anis and Ahmad 'Abd al-Rahim Mustafà. 

In spite of the progress Egypt had made in education during 
the nineteenth century, she still did not have a modern university 
capable of graduating, funding and employing professional historians 
and researchers. It became obvious that if Egypt hoped ever to pro- 
duce adequate numbers of scholars not only in history but in the arts 
and sciences in general, this final crucial step would have to be taken. 
Thus in 1908 a group of Egyptian intellectuals proposed the estab- 
lishment of Egypt's first Western-style liberal arts institution—the 
Egyptian University. 

The impetus for this project had come mainly from nationalist 
circles, and most scholars agree that the idea itself is traceable to 
Mustafa Kamil.9? (Kamil himself predeceased the establishment of the 
university, however, and his party had fallen out of favor with both 
the court and the occupation forces—it consequently faded into the 
background.) Once the plans had received the khedive's endorse- 
ment, a "Project Implementation Committee" (Lajnah Tahdiriyyah) was 
set up with Prince Ahmad Fu'àd as president, Sa'd Zaghlul (then 
assistant magistrate in the Court of Appeals) as vice-president, Qàsim 
Amin as secretary and Hasan Sa'id as treasurer. The first problem the 
Committee had to face was lack of money, since the university was to 
be privately funded. The financial crisis of 1907 also hindered progress 
for a time, but less than a year later the Ministry of Charitable Founda- 
tions (Nizárat al-Awgáf) came to the rescue and offered an annual sub- 
vention of £E5,000. The Ministry of Education added £E2,000 per year 
to this, and Hasan Pasha Zayid donated fifty feddans of his own land. 
The success of the project was shortly thereafter assured when the 
university fell under the patronage of Princess Fatimah (the khedive's 
paternal aunt), who contributed still more land, a new building, and 
£E18,000 in personal jewels. By 1913 university assets stood at 
£E20,000, on deposit with the Deutsche Bank. Returns on investments 
amounted to £E3,000.5? 

To create a new university virtually out of a vacuum was an 
enormous task, and in spite of such generous donations, the Egyptian 
University got off to a very slow start. The number of students en- 
rolled was small at first: by 1911-12 only 344 men and 77 women were 
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enrolled.” A further obstacle was the acute shortage of qualified 
teachers, which the University attempted to remedy in 1911 by send- 
ing thirty Egyptian students abroad for advanced training. Each stu- 
dent received a government fellowship in the amount of £E4,380 per 
year?! and was expected on completing his studies to return home to 
teach advanced courses. 

The curriculum offered at the Egyptian University in 1908-9 
included such modern disciplines as Islamic civilization; Arab history, 
geography and philology; and French and English literature. In 1909- 
10 were added the history of Arab astronomy, physics, political 
science, and Arabic literature; and in 1910-11 Semitic philology, 
Middle Eastern history, Arab philosophy and ethics, the history of 
philosophy, and sociology.?? 

These early modest achievements were cut short by the First 
World War, during which the university's fate hung in abeyance. 
After independence, however, it was converted into a state institution 
and from then on began to grow steadily. Strictly a liberal arts institu- 
tion until 1925, it received in that year three new faculties—law, medi- 
cine, and sciences—and was by then on the way to becoming one of 
the finest institutions of higher learning in the Middle East.?* By the 
early 1930's history and geography were two of the most popular 
university majors,?* and the problem of finding qualified personnel to 
teach these subjects no longer existed. Ahmad Lutfi al-Sayyid became 
the university's first rector, and men like Taha Husayn and Isma‘il 
Ra'fat as well as a bevy of well known European scholars were 
counted among its teachers.?5 In the History Department per se com- 
petent Egyptian professionals such as Shafiq Ghurbal and Muham- 
mad Mustafa Ziyàdah were beginning to take over from the European 
orientalists.?e 

In 1940 the university's name was changed to Fu'ad I and in 
1952 to the University of Cairo—its present designation. By 1953-54 
there were nine faculties in all, and enrollment stood at 24,000.?? 
Today's enrollment has passed the 100,000 mark in Cairo alone, with 
four other universities now in operation at Alexandria (established 
1942), 'Ayn Shams, Tantà, and Asyüt. 

The quantity and quality of historical writing produced by a 
country is determined largely by that country's educational system 
and by the intellectual climate it helps to create. Egypt entered the 
nineteenth century wholly dependent on the medieval Azhari ap- 
proach to education which all but ignored historical studies. She left it 
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with a much expanded and modernized network of schools in which 
history had become an essential and recognized discipline. Many 
Egyptians had been able to travel abroad for advanced training, and 
even those who specialized in technical fields often came into contact 
with and developed an interest in history during their studies. Li- 
braries were established, teachers could train in the humanities and 
social sciences, and a new liberal arts university was being nurtured. 
The entire climate for historical studies had changed radically, and 
Egyptian historians of the late nineteenth century naturally benefited 
from this more conducive atmosphere. 
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The Encyclopedists: ‘Ali Mubarak 
and Amin Sami 


Apart from al-Jabarti, ‘Ali Mubarak was the only person in nineteenth- 
century Egypt who wrote a monumental historical (or, to be more exact, 
biographical-topographical) work (al-Khitat al-Tawfigiya). Though he cites 
al-Jabarti frequently, he cannot be considered his follower. ‘Aja’ib al-Athar 
and al-Khitat al-Tawfigtya are very different in structure, contents, and aims. 
Besides, al-Jabarti’s creative power was far superior to that of Mubarak, 
who was mainly a compiler.! 


Da al-Jabarti and al- Tahtáwi have attracted the attention 
of Western Orientalists for over a century. Their work has been 
analyzed from many different perspectives, and the literature on them 
is now large enough that scholars who do not read Arabic can still 
learn a great deal. Unfortunately, material on the historians we shall 
be considering in the following chapters is less easy to come by, even 
for the Arab reader. Either the men themselves, their literary accom- 
plishments, or both have yet to be fully known or appreciated. 

The careers of “Ali Mubarak, Amin Sami, and others shed 
valuable light on the further evolution of historical studies in nine- 
teenth-century Egypt. They are just as important, however, for the 
insight they provide into the changing intellectual climate of the late 
nineteenth century and the general process of acculturation and 
modernization. By looking at the professional and creative activities of 
such men we can deepen our understanding of Egyptian social and 
cultural change in general. 

‘Ali Mubarak was born in 1823 in the small Delta village of 
Birinbal al-Jadidah (Daqahliyyah Province).? His family was not wealthy 
and like most Egyptian boys, he received his primary schooling in the 
village kuttab.3 His excellence in this early stage led to his selection for 
a place at the Cairo secondary school, Qasr al-‘Ayni.4 It was an ideal 
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time to be there, since Muhammad 'Ali's program of educational ex- 
pansion was in full swing. By 1832 the school had 1,220 pupils and its 
library housed a surprisingly large collection of twelve- to fifteen- 
thousand volumes, most of which were in French and Italian.’ For 
Mubarak it was a wonderful chance to study, even if actual life (by his 
own testimony) was not pleasant there. Much of the day, he tells us, 
was spent in marching drill. Students wore rough woolen blankets 
(ahrimah), food was poor and unfairly distributed, instruction was 
insufficient and at night esparto grass mats served as beds. The new 
educational system had in fact been expanded in size so rapidly that its 
organization had not kept pace. The links between the village katatib, 
the secondary schools and the special training schools had not yet 
been clearly established, and Qasr al-'Ayni was enrolling both be- 
ginners and advanced students. [t was not even certain what the 
school's pupils were preparing for, since graduation did not guarantee 
continuation to more specialized training.’ 

Mubarak nevertheless showed outstanding performance in his 
studies and in 1839 was admitted to the state School of Engineering 
(Muhandiskhánah), which was under the capable direction of Mahmud 
al-Falaki. Here Mubarak took courses in mechanics, dynamics, hy- 
draulics, topography, astronomy, chemistry, geology, and cosmog- 
raphy. Since textbooks were not yet available for these subjects, all 
instruction in the Muhandiskhanah was by oral means.? 

In 1844 Mubarak had the good fortune to be chosen to ac- 
company Muhammad 'Ali's sons on an educational mission to Paris. !? 
He spent about five years in France studying mainly military science in 
Paris and Metz. In 1850, following the death of Muhammad ‘Ali, the 
entire mission was called back to Egypt.!! 

Egypt's new ruler, ‘Abbas I, having expelled al-Tahtàwi to the 
Sudan, expected Mubarak to take over some of his duties. At first 
Mubarak had to content himself with the rather humble position of 
teacher in the military school of Tarà,!? together with the rank of 
lieutenant (yüzbashi). But ‘Abbas soon promoted him, along with 
Hamid Bey and ‘Ali Ibrahim, to the rank of superviser of provincial 
engineering examinations. This post entailed constant travel from 
province to province to set up examination standards—a process that 
no doubt gave him the opportunity to compile materials for the khitat. 
No mean judge of character, Mubarak drew up a workable cost-reduc- 
tion scheme for Egyptian education, which resulted in his appoint- 
ment as the first native Egyptian Minister of Education (wazir al- 
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ma‘arif). He also received from ‘Abbas promotion to the rank of colonel 
(amiralay) and a gift of three hundred feddans of agricultural land.'3 
Although now a rich man, ‘Abbas never let him forget how easily such 
fortunes could be made or unmade. Should Mubarak ever displease 
him, ‘Abbas said, he would make him wear peasant clothes and live as 
austerely as he himself did.'* Under this threat Mubarak took care 
never to be guilty of the least indiscretion. 

With the accession of Sa'id in 1854, Mubarak’s career suffered 
an immediate reverse, and he was shipped off to the Crimea with the 
Egyptian army. Two and a half years passed before his return to 
Egypt, but he was still out of favor with Sa'id, and his failure to find a 
lucrative post eventually forced him to sell all three hundred feddans of 
his land. For a time he was employed as deputy (wakil) in the Ministry 
of War, then in the Ministry of the Interior and the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and finally as resident engineer for part of Upper Egypt. All of 
these positions were temporary, however, and he never succeeded in 
shaking off the cloud of suspicion that Sa'id attached to anyone who 
had been close to ‘Abbas. '5 

Thus Mubarak had to wait for a change of fortune until Ismail 
came to the throne in 1863. He was appointed superviser of the Nile 
Barrages (al-Qanatir al-Khayriyyah) and took charge of the project to 
redirect Nile waters away from the Rosetta tributary. After a year as 
Deputy Minister of Education (wakil wizārat al-ma‘arif), he became 
minister in 1868. At the same time he was Minister of Public Works 
(wazir al-ashghal) and shortly after was entrusted with the position of 
Minister of Charitable Foundations (wazir al-awgé@f) as well. 6 

Given the ongoing technical-scientific bent of Egypt's ruling 
family, Isma'il's choice of an engineer like Mubarak as Minister of 
Education was no surprise. Yet, although primarily a technician, Mu- 
barak proved both a remarkable innovator and a tireless administrator. 
His knowledge of European affairs was almost as broad as al-Tah- 
táwi's; after his five-year stay in France, he had in 1867 made a brief 
inspection tour of European schools, which had enabled him to ex- 
amine textbooks, curricula, and teaching methods.!? As Minister of 
Education, he applied some of the knowledge he had gleaned, par- 
ticularly in the formulation of the Education Act of 1868 (La'ihat Rajab). 
The inspiration for this act was mainly his own,!? and in order to be 
sure that the new directives would be carried out, he moved the Cairo 
secondary school from al- Abbàsiyyah to the palace at Darb al-Jamamiz, 
where he could personally make a daily inspection tour of its classes.!? 
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Implementation of the project to found a new national library was also 
entrusted to him, and in recognition of his efforts a statue of “the 
Father of Egyptian Education” stands today at the top step of Dar 
al-Kutub.20 

Mubarak felt strongly that Egyptians needed more exposure to 
European languages; he in fact wanted to Europeanize Egyptian edu- 
cation in general.?! Since al-Azhar had balked at such initiatives, he 
decided to set up a new institution, the Egyptian Teachers’ College 
(Dar al-'Ulüm). He sponsored a series of public lectures on the “new” 
sciences, including talks on pharaonic Egypt by the European Orien- 
talist, Brugsch.?? To spread knowledge of modern educational meth- 
ods, he founded the journal Rawdat al-Madaris, to which he con- 
tributed several articles.2? 

Mubarak’s energies seem to have known no limits. He found 
time for many activities outside the field of education. As Minister of 
Public Works, he was responsible for engineering the construction of 
all of Ismà'il's many building projects, e.g., palaces, streets, bridges, 
irrigation ditches, etc.?* He was in charge of Egyptian railroad con- 
struction until 1870. The establishment of physics and chemistry 
laboratories at Darb al-Jamamiz was under his supervision. For a time 
he was chief negotiator in questions of land rights between the Egyp- 
tian government and the Suez Canal company.?5 

Mubarak remained in Isma’il’s favor until about 1870, when, 
because of court intrigues against him added to Isma‘il’s increasing 
tendencies toward nepotism, he began to abandon his various posts 
one after another. For the next few years he was alternatively ap- 
pointed to and dismissed from the same positions he had held during 
the 1860's. The real plums now went to members of the royal family, 
and Mubarak had to be content with the position of "adviser" 
(mustashàr) or "deputy" (wakil) rather than the top ministerial posts.?6 

Mubarak’s fortunes were therefore already declining when the 
‘Urabi Revolution (ca. 1879-82) brought further trouble for him. By 
1880 events were moving at a startling pace, and the confusion led to 
several different interpretations of them, ranging from the loyalist 
ideas of Nübàr and Riyad Pasha down through the constitutional 
gradualism of men like Sharif Pasha and (perhaps) al-Barudi to the 
frankly revolutionary stance of ‘Abdullah al-Nadim and Ahmad ‘Ura- 
bi. Mubarak’s own political position came very close to that of the 
loyalists—a fact that has caused considerable embarrassment to ‘‘revo- 
lutionary" Egyptian historians of the last few decades. Men like Nubar 
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and Riyad Pasha could be comfortably written off as historical villains, 
and no one would even raise an eyebrow. But ‘Ali Mubarak, with his 
long and distinguished career as a public servant and his unques- 
tioned pre-eminence as an educator and a historian, had to have his 
good name left untarnished. Egyptian historians thus had to go 
through complicated verbal acrobatics in order to establish the proper 
credentials for him.?? 

Once the demands of "revolutionary historiography” are ig- 
nored, however, it is clear that Mubarak actively opposed everything 
the 'Uràbists stood for. He was for one thing a member of almost all 
the ministries that Colonel ‘Urabi termed despotic and that present- 
day historical orthodoxy likewise condemns. He was Nubar Pasha's 
Minister of Education in the notorious cabinet containing two Euro- 
pean ministers (August, 1878-February, 1879). He then joined the 
short-lived government of Tawfiq Pasha with the twin portfolios of 
education and charitable foundations. He was a member of Riyad 
Pasha's government which fell in September, 1881, because of ‘Urabist 
hostility. He was also in Riyad’s second ministry (1888—91).28 

Conversely, Mubarak held no position in the so-called “popu- 
lar" governments, with the exception of Sharif Pasha's fourth ministry 
(1882-84).2° At the first signs of revolutionary disturbance, he retired 
to his native village, where he remained until after the Battle of Kafr 
al-Dawwar (August, 1882).3° He defended the Khedive Isma'il in his 
books and named his greatest work after Isma"il's successor, Tawfiq.?! 
‘Urabi himself referred to Mubarak in his memoirs as Minister of Pub- 
lic Works "during the Age of Absolutism” (fi zamàn al-istibdad). 'Ab- 
dullah al-Nadim called him an outright traitor, and Mahmüd Fahmi 
claims that Mubàrak went so far as to send a letter to the farmers of 
al-Sharqiyyah province urging them not to assist ‘Urabi and his fol- 
lowers in any way. Mubarak himself, on the rare occasions he com- 
mented on revolutionary events, referred to the "fair-mindedness" 
(insaf) of Tawfiq and accused the ‘Urabists of burning the city of Alex- 
andria and, in general, of exceeding “the limits of good taste" (hadd 
al-adab).?? 

In spite of these facts contemporary Egyptian historians still 
try to link Mubarak in some way with ‘Urabi’s cause. But to oppose 
‘Urabi was not necessarily to betray one's country, and Mubarak, who 
had never been an activist anyway, demonstrated the genuineness of 
his love for his country in other, quieter ways. The educational re- 
forms he inspired, for example, arose out of a personal conviction that 
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to teach Egypt's youth was to serve the country best.3? The true pa- 
triot, Mubarak maintained in his novel ‘Alam al-Din, sought first and 
foremost to spread knowledge among his people.?* The monumental 
Khitat had the same stated purpose.?5 Mubarak seems at times to have 
been virtually obsessed with the need to eliminate Egyptian “back- 
wardness," yet he could also (in Nukhbat al-Fikr fi Tadbir Nil Misr) paint 
a highly flattering picture of Egyptian character, stressing the natural 
kindness, patience, and perseverance of the people as well as their 
readiness to accept new ways and ideas. According to him, the Egyp- 
tians’ only real sin was that they were poor.?$ 

Through his career in government alone, 'Ali Mubàrak had at 
least as much impact on Egypt as Rifa'ah al-Tahtàwi or any other 
nineteenth-century figure. The projects which he either inspired or 
actually brought to fruition did not always have monumental impact 
but were designed to yield dividends for future generations. Educator, 
technician, administrator, politician, and scholar, every government 
from ‘Abbas I on found his services indispensable. 

Mubarak was also a prolific writer. The encyclopedic al-Khitat 
al-Tawfigiyyah would in itself have insured immortality for him, yet he 
wrote a number of other books as well. Some of these were technical 
tracts, dealing with mathematics, accounting, engineering, military 
science, etc., and had nothing to do with history.?? We will focus on 
those works which were at least quasi-historical. 

In Thoughts Most Worthwhile on the Taming of Egypt's Nile38 
Mubarak concentrated on the history of Egyptian agriculture. Imply- 
ing that the country's agricultural condition may have been better in 
the past than it was during his own time—a suggestion that pur- 
portedly cast doubt in Isma‘il’s mind about the loyalty of his most 
prominent public servant—Mubarak went on to trace the history of 
trade and irrigation projects in the Nile Valley. He concluded with 
proposals for future reform,?? which made the book organizationally 
similar to al-Tahtawi’s Manahij. Both works included historical and 
non-historical materials leading up to a final, overall statement of 
policy. 

In a more purely literary vein Mubarak wrote the novel ‘Alam 
al-Din, the story of an Azhari shaykh (perhaps al-Tahtawi himself) 
who had gone abroad to learn of Europe's ways. In the course of his 
travels he met an Englishman with whom he discussed in great detail 
the positive and negative aspects of the two civilizations. The book's 
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purpose was clearly educational, and the work is the first example in 
modern Egyptian literature of the Erziehungsroman (al-riwayah al- 
ta‘limiyyah). For a novel it is long, running to four hefty volumes 
arranged in a series of vignettes (musamarát).*! The style is a transi- 
tional mixture of clear and readable prose together with frequent resort 
to saj’ conventions. Although it provided a perfect opportunity for 
Mubarak to comment on Arab and Egyptian history, many of his claims 
are, to say the least, fanciful. He states, for example, that Averroés came 
from Mosul (instead of Spain) and that he lived in the thirteenth 
(rather than the twelfth) century. He refers at one point to Tamerlane 
as an Arab and claims that the source of the Nile lies in Paradise. (Its 
source had in fact been discovered some years before the book was 
published.) ‘Alam al-Din also contains extended discussions of the 
Qur'àn, the Traditions, poetry, proverbs, and moralistic anecdotes.*? 
Although trained as an engineer Mubarak shows in his writ- 
ings that, like al-Tahtawi, he had a genuine interest in history for its 
own sake. His other works included an original study of the history of 
Egyptian weights and measures, Al-Mizan fi'l-Agyisah wa'l-Makayil 
wa'‘l-Awzan,* and a translation of Sédillot's history of the Arabs from 
the French, which appeared in 1892 as Khulasat Ta'rikh al-'Arab. He is 
also alleged to have written a history of Islamic civilization— Athar 
al-Islam fi'l-Madaniyyah wa'l-'Umrán—but it has unfortunately been 
lost.*5 
In view of the many official and administrative tasks he had to 
perform, the above-mentioned writings alone constitute an impressive 
literary record. Whatever qualitative weaknesses we may find in his 
work, Mubarak was clearly a man of boundless energies who was 
forever investigating and trying to remedy many different social and 
economic ills. Convinced of his country's need for scientific and tech- 
nical knowledge as well as more modern and Western education, he 
was at the same time fully conversant with and appreciative of the 
Arab and Islamic past and was never loath to defend it in his writings. 
A technician by training and a man averse to political in-fighting by 
temperament, he only rarely displayed the deep love he felt for his 
country. He was not a demonstrative person when it came to patriot- 
ism, although we can sense its spirit as a subtle undercurrent through- 
out his writings.“ For his magnum opus he in fact selected the most 
punishing of all medieval research efforts— the khitat—since only that 
style of writing would allow him to catalog each and every feature of a 
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landscape he knew so well and cherished. The result was a work 
whose acclaim virtually eclipsed everything else he wrote. 

Since khitat literature had always been more popular in Egypt 
than in other parts of the Islamic world, it was particularly appropriate 
that the form was revived by an Egyptian.^" Mubarak’s Khitat was 
consciously modeled on the fifteenth-century masterpiece of Taqi'l- 
Din al-Maqrizi, and on the very first page he states that, like al- 
Maqrizi, he will not limit the book's scope to Cairo alone but will deal 
rather with all of Egypt's towns and cities.^? 

The sources for this "new" khitat (al-Khitat ‘‘al-Jadidah’’)*9 are 
traditional Arabic accounts, those of European travellers, maps, prop- 
erty records, wagf deeds, and inscriptions of various kinds.‘ But in 
spite of the wide variety of materials Mubarak does not fully live up to 
his promises. He makes occasional reference to Herodotus, and in the 
volume devoted to water-level readings on the Nile, he has drawn a 
few statistics from the accounts of the Polish Prince Radziwil, the 
English traveller Shaw, the Frenchman Volney, and the Description de 
l'Egypte.5! His overall dependence on Western sources is still minimal, 
however, and for the most part he uses traditional Arabic materials 
such as al-Dhahabi, al-Suyüti, and, in particular, al-Maqrizi.5? Too 
often he does not give the source of his information, making it doubly 
hard to check its accuracy;5? this common failing dated back to the 
medieval Muslim historian. 

Al-Khitat al-Tawfigiyyah is by any standards a mammoth un- 
dertaking, running to twenty large volumes. It is difficult to judge how 
much of the work was Mubarak’s own, and he himself states openly 
that his many official duties made it impossible for him to complete the 
task alone. He enlisted the services of various "scholars" (jahabidhat 
al-'ulüm), who submitted regularly to him the data they had col- 
lected.5* Presumably Mubaàrak himself then reviewed, selected and 
edited this information to form a workable whole.55 His own part in 
the work must have been considerable, since the content strongly 
reflects his own personal interests and the style is consistent enough 
to indicate that most of the writing was done by one person.5é 

We have already mentioned that the intent in khitat literature 
is usually more topographical-archeological than strictly historical.57 
Mubarak's Khitat is a case in point, inasmuch as the historical narrative 
per se ends on page seventy-seven of Volume I. Coverage of the vari- 
ous historical periods is also erratic, as the organization of Volume I 
shows: 
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Topic Page 

History of Cairo from its foundations under the Fatimids 
down to 1517 4-55 
Ottoman Egypt, 1517-1798 55-60 
The French Occupation 61-62 
The reign of Muhammad ‘Ali 65-76 
Ibrahim, ‘Abbas I, Sa'id, Isma'il, and Tawfiq 76-77 
Geography and topography of Cairo 77ff. 


Volumes II-VI give descriptions of the streets, shrines, 
schools, palaces, hospitals, gardens, etc., of Cairo, with each category 
arranged alphabetically.58 Volume VII deals with Alexandria in the 
same way. After a brief historical introduction comes a description of 
the city, including some of its more modern accoutrements like rail- 
roads and the telegraph.5? Volumes VIII-XVII follow the same format 
for other Egyptian cities. 

The last three volumes of al-Khitat al-Tawfigiyyah reflect Mu- 
barak’s training as an engineer and his preoccupation with Egyptian 
agriculture and, in particular, with the Nile. In Volume XVIII he 
traces Nile water-level readings across the centuries from A.H. 20 
down to his own time. Volume XIX is a discussion of canals and 
irrigation projects:! Mubarak shows how the Nile has changed its 
course over the centuries and how at one time Bab al-Lüq must have 
been under water. He also traces the concept of a canal at Suez (tir‘at 
al-barzakh) from ancient times down to the nineteenth century, ending 
with a mild rebuke at Ismà'il's policy in this matter. The final volume 
deals with the history of Islamic coinage—perhaps an indication that 
Mubarak was aware of the potential importance of numismatics to the 
study of history. He establishes here that the oldest Islamic silver coin 
dates from A.H. 79.62 

From the previous discussion al-Khitat al-Tawfigiyyah may ap- 
pear to be of limited use to the historian. Just the reverse is true, 
however, since most of the work's purely historical information is not 
found in the brief preamble but is camouflaged, in fact almost buried, 
in the more detailed discussions of Egyptian topography. The volume 
on Alexandria, for example, contains a valuable account of the devel- 
opment of the Egyptian rail system; and the many biographies— 
which may account for as much as half the total content$— are full of 
historical interest. In these sections Mubarak begins by discussing a 
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mosque or street which has been named after some historical figure. 
He moves on to a biography of that person and if, as is usually the 
case, the mosque or street has at some point been renamed, to a 
biography of the original person. He thus incorporates an enormous 
number of biographies into the Khitat, many of which might otherwise 
never have seen the light of day.“ He also provides, in passing, a 
mine of information on the social and economic history of nineteenth- 
century Egypt,55 even though in form the biographies unfortunately 
resemble the medieval tabagat, and the information given is of the 
purely factual, superficial kind which is of little use to modern 
scholars. Mubarak’s Khitat is in these respects very traditional. The 
historical narrative is encased in the typical medieval annalistic mold, 
and many of the biographies are even less informative than those ot 
al-Jabarti.** 

Taken simply as what it was intended to be, al-Khitat al- 
Tawfiqiyyah is a thoroughly respectable representative of the medieval 
Islamic historical tradition. The scope of the work is as comprehensive 
as that of al-Maqrizi's khitat, and the accuracy, though by no means 
faultless, is probably considerably better.*? Internal historical criticism, 
however, which was only rarely a tool ot the medieval historian, is not 
found in Mubarak’s writings either, and it is this which sometimes 
leads him to make absurd statements. Like the medievalist, he simply 
transmits without comment or critique the errors of previous writers.°% 

Neither in content nor in form can al-Khitat al-Tawfigiyyah 
really be considered a “history.” [t could be called an encyclopedia, a 
compendium of factual data or a collection of historical source mate- 
rials, but in the final analysis it lacks that blend of evidence and criti- 
cism which is the sine qua non of modern historical writing. Al-Tahtàwi 
and even al-Jabarti were more analytic and interpretive than Mubarak, 
who treated history consistently as a purely temporal chain of events. 
His attempt to incorporate the findings of European scholars into his 
work, his attention to numismatics, and his concern for precise mea- 
surements are, it is true, all indicative of new techniques and attitudes 
toward historical writing of which historians like al-Jabarti and al-Tah- 
tàwi were basically unaware. His devotion of almost a tull volume to 
pharaonic Egypt shows the extent ot the intluence European Egyptol- 
ogists were having on Egyptian historical writing.*? With these few 
exceptions, however, al-Khitat al-Tawfiqiyyah remains a thoroughly 
traditional work. Although not itself history in the modern sense of 
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the word, it has proved a rich vein of ore and an indispensable source 
for turther historical writing. 

By retraining trom any personal commentary on events, Mu- 
barak probably felt that his "history" would take on the same endur- 
ing, "objective" quality as the medieval chronicle. His training had 
taught him to respect scientific precision, and he was able to enhance 
the objective etfect of his writings by supplementing them with statis- 
tical tables, graphs and mathematical computations of various kinds. 7° 
Such methods were then innovative and were quickly picked up by 
several of his younger contemporaries such as Syrian writers Philipp 
Jallad and Jirjis Hunayyin and the Armenian Ya'qüb Artin. They were 
also the basis tor the encyclopedic achievements of Amin Sami, whose 
career spans the very end of the period we are considering. ?! 

There are many parallels both in the lives and in the writings 
of ‘Ali Mubarak and Amin Sami; for example, both underwent techni- 
cal training in the School of Engineering. Of Sami’s early years, how- 
ever, virtually nothing is known. He emerges from obscurity only 
during the reign of Ismà'il, when he received a teaching assignment in 
the surveying school at Bani Suwayt, where he remained for five 
years. Like Mubarak, he was active later on in the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, working under the supervision of Dor Bey. His most important 
and permanent appointment, however, came during the reign of 
Tawfiq, when he became associated with the direction of the khedivial 
school at al-Nasiriyyah. This school admitted only the scions of Egypt's 
noble families, and the standards were accordingly higher than in the 
public schools. Sami eventually became director of the school, a posi- 
tion he held tor a tull quarter of a century. He was also tor a time 
director of Dar al-'Ulüm?? and was thus able to move in Egypt's highest 
social and intellectual circles. 

Many ot Sàmi's interests were akin to those of Mubàrak, who 
might well have been his mentor. Sàmi's lifelong passion was educa- 
tion. He was active in the efforts to expand and reform primary and 
secondary education under Tawfiq and 'Abbàs II and assisted in the 
reorganization of Dar al- Lllüm.?* Following independence in 1922, he 
welcomed the project to introduce free, compulsory elementary edu- 
cation in Egypt and supported the idea of greater educational oppor- 
tunities for Egyptian women.?* Like Mubarak, he saw the overriding 
importance of agriculture to Egypt and in Taqwim al-Nil continued 
Mubarak’s efforts to record the history of attempts to control the flow 
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of the Nile. Even in his politics Sami resembled Mubarak, since he too 
was very much a “loyalist.” He received his appointment as director of 
Dar al-‘Uhim from Mustafa Fahmi—one of the most odious of modern 
Egyptian prime ministers in the eyes of Egyptian nationalists.’> He 
continued to be active in public life as late as 1928 as a member of the 
Egyptian senate.’ But since the constitution allowed the king to ap- 
point two-fifths of the senators, his position was not necessarily a sign 
of popular support. 

Mubarak’s and Sàmi's political views are helpful in under- 
standing the two men but do not seem, with possibly one exception, ?? 
to have affected their historical writings unduly. Neither individual 
considered himself primarily a politician but rather a practical man 
with a job to do. Each served his country long and well in various 
administrative capacities. As a writer, Mubarak had tried to catalog 
every prominent person and place in the Egyptian past. Sami's aim 
was to put down the definitive history of his country. 

Sami himself tells us that The Nile Almanac (Taqwim al-Nil) re- 
quired a quarter of a century to write.?? It was undertaken out of a dual 
sense of "obligation to science and history" and the desire to "serve 
the beloved fatherland.'"?? Intended to meet not only the needs of 
historians but also those of scientists and engineers,9? it was a highly 
heterogeneous mélange of materials, ranging from the technical to the 
historical to the poetic.®! 

Taqwim al-Nil consists of an introduction, three “parts” (ajzà") 
and an appendix. The third part, however, is further subdivided into 
three large "volumes" (mujalladat), making a total of six volumes in our 
sense of the word.®? The organization of the work is as follows: 


Introduction—Elaborate statistical analysis of Nile flooding and 
drought from a.D. 640-1915. Detailed account of Egyptian geog- 
raphy, prevailing winds, arid zones, rain belts, cloud patterns, 
humidity levels, etc. Survey of Egyptian history from pharaonic 
times to the end of the Ottoman period, stressing such matters as 
population growth, tax law, provincial administration and public 
revenue (totaling 134 pages) 

Volume I—History of Egypt, 622-1516 

Volume II—Egypt, 1517-1848 

Volume III, Part One—Egypt, 1848-1863 

Volume III, Part Two—Egypt, 1863-1872 

Volume III, Part Three—Egypt, 1873-1879 
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Appendix—Purports to discuss bridges, canals, barrages, and reser- 
voirs on the Nile “from the dawn of history to the present" but in 
fact contains virtually no information on pre-nineteenth century 
developments. 


Sami intended to carry the historical narrative itself down to 1915, in 
order to match the last Nilometer readings he had recorded in the 
Introduction. The gigantic scope of the undertaking prevented this, 
however, and he got hopelessly bogged down in Volume III, which 
eventually became so large that it had to be further subdivided into the 
three above-mentioned “parts.” 

At the start of Volume I Sàmi outlined the methodology he 
intended to use in tracing the various “historical particulars relating to 
the general state of the caliphate and the specific affairs of Egypt.” He 
would eschew, he said, the techniques of earlier historians, who had 
written mere biographies of notables, their accomplishments and birth 
and death dates, without reference to "the process of historical 
change." 5? He would, moreover, not commit the error of certain other 
historians, who had indeed written about historical change but “in an 
imaginative way” (ala sabil al-hikayah wa'l-qisas), without attention to 
“a chain of events, some of which will necessitate others.” Taqwim 
al-Nil, in other words, would approach history analytically, treating it 
as a series of causal relationships (al-sabab wa'l-ghayah).9* 

Sàmi's careful attention to proper historical method is a reflec- 
tion of increasingly pervasive European influences on Egyptian his- 
toriography. He emphasizes that Taquim al-Nil will not be just another 
catalog of names and dates but rather an attempt to go beneath the 
surface of historical phenomena. His statement of purpose is clearly 
the most sophisticated we have yet seen. 

After hearing such earnest intentions, it is something of an 
anticlimax to read through Taqwim al-Nil and to discover just how 
short of his goal Sami has fallen. He apparently had no idea how to 
carry out his plans and got himself into immediate trouble by offering 
what purported to be an example of the "new' method: why, he 
asked, did the all-powerful ‘Abbasid caliphate eventually decline to 
such an extent that it could be destroyed by the enemies of Islam? The 
answer, according to Sami, was that the ‘Abbasids lost their old war- 
like spirit and turned instead to a life of comfort and luxury.?5 This, 
Sami seems to have assumed, was how “modern history” operated! 

Had Sami continued with his so-called analytic method, the 
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results might well have been disastrous. As it was, atter paying lip- 
service to the concept itself with this single example, he reverted to 
more familiar forms of writing. Taqwim al-Nil, as he in fact set it down, 
became the last celebrated Egyptian example of the medieval chronicle. 

In Volume I of Taqwim Sàmi traces the history of Egypt and the 
Muslim world down to 1516. As chronicles go, the book is an easy one 
to consult. The format is clear in construction and well-printed, and 
the years flow by in orderly succession. The historical account occu- 
pies one side ot the page, the ebb and flow of the Nile in the same year 
filling the other side. Saj' has at last been all but eliminated, and the 
prose is straighttorward and uncomplicated, retlecting in all essentials 
the style of the best medieval chroniclers. As might be expected, how- 
ever, sources are only rarely indicated, and the style suggests that 
large blocs of information could easily have been culled intact from 
medieval accounts. Far from being a definitive history ot Egypt, Sami’s 
first volume is simply a recension of older materials and is theretore 
nowadays seldom consulted. 

Volume II contains some of the same basic detects as Volume I, 
although Sami has now tried to incorporate a few European sources 
such as Joseph von Hammer and Clot Bey. He acknowledges his 
heavy reliance on Niqula al-Turk, Jevdet Pasha, Ibn lyas, and Mu- 
hammad Farid; and for events after 1805 he referred almost exclusively 
to al-Jabarti and al-Wagá'i' al-Misriyyah.* The volume does have a 
certain value in the wealth of documents and statistics it contains: 
official fetvas and firmans, population figures, fluctuations in cotton 
prices, and estimates of military and naval strength. The arrangement 
is once again strictly chronological and subjects can be looked up in no 
other way; the seemingly endless stream of documents and statistics is 
devoid of almost all accompanying commentary. Yet to the extent that 
this information cannot easily be found elsewhere, Volume II is a good 
reference work. 

The value ot Taqwim al-Nil increases greatly with the three 
parts of the third and final volume, covering the relatively short period 
1848-79. Sami now includes many essential documents to which he 
alone, working from 1880 on in the Egyptian archives (Dar al-Mah- 
fuzat), had access. Turkish records have been duly translated into 
Arabic.” The text is complemented by a great many charts and 
graphs, some of which deal with the Nile and related matters, but 
there are others on such areas as Egyptian education, craft guilds, 
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revenues, etc. The detail is at times out of all proportion, reaching 
down to the names and terms of office of all of Egypt's provincial 
governors, the names and ranks of her army ofticers and the names 
and terms of employment of her school teachers. This information is 
again presented without any commentary, however, and often seems 
to have about as much value as a telephone directory.** 

Its structural weaknesses notwithstanding, Taqwim al-Nil was 
the only nineteenth-century Egyptian historical work whose scope 
even approached that of the encyclopedic Khitat. For accuracy and 
care in research, Sami probably deserves even more merit than Mu- 
barak, since he incorporated many more European sources into his 
work and himself admits that its publication was several times delayed 
because of the necessity of cross-checking the reliability of Arabic and 
Turkish sources with the testimonial of European observers.” Not 
content simply to draw on Egyptian records collections, Sami also sent 
to Istanbul for certain materials.?" He was overall a more methodical 
researcher than Mubarak, and were it not for Taquim's awkward and 
contusing form, it would certainly even now be in almost constant use 
by scholars. 

Sàmi wrote two other shorter studies, both on education. The 
first of the two—Education in Egypt?'—was, if anything, even more 
solidly packed with statistical material than Taqwim. In no sense a 
history, it resembled more an educational balance sheet. It contains 
little worth-while information for the period preceding the reign of 
Ismá'il, but after that the treatment becomes steadily more detailed, 
leading to a final appraisal of Egyptian education as it was in 1914-15. 
The book could have had some importance as a reference, were it not 
for its lack of almost all accompanying commentary and its poor or- 
ganization. 

Sàmi's last major historical contribution— Egypt and the Nile— 
appeared in 1938. Judging from the format, the work was the result of a 
royal commission and, hence, part of the new king's effort to restore the 
badly tarnished reputation of the royal line. It contains full-page photo- 
graphs of all Egypt's rulers from Muhammad 'Ali down to Fárüq. 

The organization of Egypt and the Nile is more baffling than any 
of Sàmi's previous works: even at this point in his career he was 
incapable of putting together a coherent historical account. The book 
begins with a brief discussion of efforts under the pharaohs tc control 
the course of the Nile, e.g., construction of reservoirs, irrigation proj- 
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ects, and measures to eliminate silting. It then jumps abruptly across 
millennia to the explorations of Sir Samuel Baker in the Sudan and 
Muhammad ‘Ali's irrigation projects. The sources thus far range from 
Herodotus to Marriott Bey's history of ancient Egypt to the official 
governmental archives.?? 

Then follows a description of Egyptian education and general 
prosperity during medieval times, drawn from Ibn Khaldun, Ibn 
Duqmaq, and al-Maqrnzi.?? Taken together, the first two parts account 
for roughly one-third of the book. The other two-thirds consist of a list 
of charts and statistics, documenting the progress of Egyptian educa- 
tion from Muhammad ‘Ali down to Fárüq. These data have been 
drawn directly from Taqwim al-Nil and simply arranged in tabular 
form.” Thus, along with being incoherent, the book contains no new 
material and has absolutely no value as a reference work. 

Like almost all historians of the pre-professional era, historical 
writing for ‘Ali Mubarak and Amin Sami was an ancillary activity. 
Both men were first and foremost dedicated public servants who spent 
their lives as educators, engineers and government administrators. 
Like al-Tahtàwi before them, they both admired and respected 
Egypt’s ruling family and did not embroil themselves in the revolu- 
tionary disturbances of the time.?5 To have done so would of course 
have been tantamount to condemning oneself to obscurity, in which 
case neither man could have assisted in his country's development. It 
is the same question every would-be revolutionary faces, and Mu- 
bàrak and Sàmi, whatever one may think of their motives, chose to 
work within the system rather than not to work at all. 

In spite of their many official duties and the relentless pressure 
on them to confine their activities to technical fields, both men devel- 
oped such an intense curiosity toward the history of their country that 
each tried, in his own way, to encompass in his works the entire 
spectrum of historical knowledge. Although in general they fell far 
short of their goal, in one sense they did succeed: the very compre- 
hensiveness of their treatment of the subject made their work indis- 
pensable, regardless of its faults. 

Although al-Tahtawi represented an older, more “traditional” 
generation of Egyptians than either Mubarak or Sami, he nevertheless 
proved ultimately more able to adapt to new ideas than they did. This 
receptiveness was probably due at least partly to his Azhari back- 
ground, which neglected history per se but did instill in its graduates 
an ability to think in other than quantitative terms alone. Al-Tahtawi 
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was clearly more at home with concepts and intellectual abstractions 
than were Mubarak and Sami, who had both from the beginning been 
trained only in quantification and, on the basis of that, nevertheless 
wanted to try their hand at history. They turned out an essentially 
medieval product, tempered only by the precision and statistical ac- 
curacy of the scientist. They may not even have realized that their 
works did not increase historical understanding as such but rather 
served à la Mas ‘tdi as compilations of vast quantities of data.” Even in 
matters of style, they were at best pedestrian. Only Sàmi was able to 
do without saj', but neither his nor Mubarak’s style will stand com- 
parison with that of "nationalist historians" like Mustafa Kamil or 
Muhammad Farid. The lasting importance of their history lay rather in 
its encyclopedic dimensions, which was in itself enough to insure 
immortality for them. Neither al-Khitat al-Tawfigiyyah nor Taqwim al- 
Nil is interesting as history per se but rather as a source for historical 
writing, and the latter is always more durable than the former. 

‘Ali Mubarak and Amin Sami served Egypt in various official 
capacities for almost a century between them. Moreover, they devoted 
every free moment to assembling the materials necessary to recon- 
struct the Egyptian national heritage. It was at the time a thankless 
job, requiring a sort of selfless devotion to one’s country. Apart from 
the research, the actual writing of a work like al-Khitat al-Tawfigiyyah 
or Taqwim al-Nil must have taken many years. Mubarak and Sami 
were obviously equal to the task, in spite of the myriad other services 
each man was called on to perform. 
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Taqwim al-Nil, Il, xxvii. 

96. Ct. p. 31above. 
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Chapter VII 


The Neo-Chroniclers: 
Sharubim and Sarhank 


B, the end of the nineteenth century Egyptian historical 
writings were becoming more numerous, more critical, and better or- 
ganized.! For the first time Egypt was producing not only compilers 
like Mubarak and Sami but serious and sophisticated historians of 
both the ancient and medieval periods such as Mahmüd al-Falaki, ‘Ali 
Bahjat, and Ahmad Kamal, as well as a bevy of new writers working 
on the modern period of Egyptian history. Before turning to the main 
subject of this chapter—the neo-chroniclers— let us look briefly at the 
lives and writings of nineteenth-century Egyptian medievalists and 
Egyptologists. While the content of their works cannot properly con- 
cem us here, the mere fact that Egyptians were becoming intensely 
interested in and knowledgeable about their pre-Islamic past is a good 
indication that the intellectual climate of the nineteenth century was 
indeed changing. 

Mahmud al-Falaki (1815-1885) was a historian, astronomer, 
and engineer who wrote about fifteen books and articles on various 
subjects. He studied astronomy for nine years in Paris, travelled 
widely all over Europe and published articles on scientific and histori- 
cal topics in leading European journals. Most of his works were re- 
leased originally in French and only later translated back into Arabic. 
His historical interests included Alexandria in the Ptolemaic and 
Roman periods, the pre-Islamic Arabian calendar, the exact date of the 
Hijrah, and the writings of al-Ghazali.? 

“Ali Bahjat (b. 1859) was a graduate of the Madrasat al-Idarah 
wa'l-Alsun and later became curator of the Museum of Arab Art in 
Cairo. He took charge of the excavations at al-Fustat in 1912 and sub- 
sequently published, jointly with French experts in the field, several 
books on the results of his findings. These included a lengthy descrip- 
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tion of the ceramic glassware and glazed tiles unearthed during the 
excavations. He also translated into Arabic from European languages 
several major archeological studies.? 

Ahmad Kamal (b. 1860) was probably the first Egyptian in 
modern times to have mastered hieroglyphics. He wrote a detailed 
history of ancient Egypt, using original sources like Herodotus and 
Diodorus, the works of contemporary European Egyptologists like 
Brugsch,* and manuscripts and artifacts contained in French muse- 
ums. He worked in the Egyptian Museum of Antiquities and devoted 
his life to stimulating the interest of his countrymen in the pharaonic 
period. A complete list of his publications would contain several 
dozen items. 

The research being done by men like al-Falaki, 'Ali Bahjat, and 
(to a lesser extent) Ahmad Kamal aroused considerable interest in 
Europe and was often published in respected European journals. All 
three men worked closely with professional European contemporaries 
and tended to absorb quickly European approaches to the study of 
history. It was a beneficial arrangement for the Europeans too, since, 
without their Egyptian counterparts, they would in most cases have 
been cut off from valuable information contained in Arabic sources like 
al-Maqrizi, al-Qalqashandi, Ibn Duqmaq, etc. Thus, as the nineteenth 
century came to a close, Egypt could claim to be producing her own 
specialists in astronomy, archeology, Egyptology, and the Roman and 
Ptolemaic periods of Egyptian history. She no longer had to depend 
solely on European expertise in these areas. 

Egyptians who had been meticulously trained in their respec- 
tive disciplines by European masters can hardly be considered "'transi- 
tional figures." Egypt did produce, however, a fascinating array of 
writers during this period, who had one foot in each of two methodo- 
logical camps. 'Ali Mubárak and Amin Sàmi were themselves good 
examples. Both realized that historical methodology was indeed 
changing, yet in the final analysis they were unable to write in any but 
the traditional way. The next generation of historians found it even 
harder to adhere to the old school. They were not yet modern— not 
even in the sense in which Machiavelli was a "modern"— but they did 
manage to strike such a delicate balance between the old and the new 
that I have called them the neo-chroniclers. 

Of all the men who are the subject of this work, the neo- 
chroniclers are the most obscure. Very little is known about their lives, 
since on the whole they led modest and practically anonymous exis- 
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tences. Their writings are even today indispensable to the student of 
modern Egyptian history, yet no one has ever thought to analyze the 
conceptual basis from which they wrote. This is doubly unfortunate, 
since apart trom the substantive importance of their work, the con- 
tribution of these men provides the best illustration of how foreign 
(i.e., Western) influence may gradually alter the fabric of a man's 
thought-patterns. There is too little Western intluence in the writings 
of ‘Ali Mubarak and Amin Sami to allow us to discern clearly such a 
process, just as there is too much Western intluence in the writings of 
the nationalist historians. Only in the work of the neo-chroniclers is 
the tension between the two historiographical traditions unmistak- 
able, and it provides important clues to the nature of the acculturation 
process itself. 

Although this chapter is concerned mainly with the works of 
Mikha’il Shárübim and Ismà'il Sarhank Pasha, we should look briefly 
at an earlier and less important figure, who was nevetheless part ot the 
same tradition. Mahmud Fahmi, who produced a quasi-traditional 
chronicle, was by profession an army engineer who had worked 
closely with "Urábi. He was later exiled for his activities to Ceylon and, 
while there, developed an interest in history. Consulting all the 
sources available to him on the island (mostly general works in French 
and English), he was able to write a world history in tour volumes. He 
was neither the first nor the last Egyptian to formulate such a project, 
but he does seem to have been the only one prior to World War I who 
actually completed a multi-volume study in world history.* 

True to the Islamic tradition, Fahmi cast his title in rhyme and 
began the historical account itself in saj.” The rhyme lasted for only 
one page, however, atter which the narrative became straightforward, 
unadorned and for the most part limited to physical historical events 
(akhbár). Like Amin Sàmi and so many others, Fahmi alluded to Ibn 
Khaldün's cyclical theory of civilizations to give his history a more 
analytical tlavor.* But the account itself bore little trace of this or any 
other interpretive tool and was, predictably enough, no more than a 
recension of standard European references. Only the passages on 
modern Egyptian history, and in particular the description of the 
events of the ‘Urabi Revolution, have any real value for the modern 
reader.? [n this section at least Fahmi approaches his subject from a 
more critical perspective, interpreting events as a memoirist rather 
than as a historian. His version of the ‘Urabi Revolution is thus a 
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worth-while eye-witness account rather than a history. But it is also— 
and herein lies its importance—an inchoate attempt to break away 
trom the “objective,” uncritical approach ot the chronicle. 

Because Fahmi's work was neither scholarly nor original, it has 
not withstood the test of time. It illustrates how an Egyptian historian 
could still write a traditional chronicle on events in which he had not 
taken part, yet, like al-Jabarti, tound it impossible to pursue the same 
course of action once he had arrived at a more meaningful set of 
circumstances. For his chapters on modern Egypt, Fahmi could be 
considered as one of the progenitors of the nationalist school. But 
since the modern section is quite atypical of the content of the work as 
a whole, which is no more than an up-dated version of the chronicle, it 
is more appropriate to include him here. !" 

Much more important than that of Fahmi was the historical 
work ot Mikha’il Sharubim (1861-1920). Sharabim was a Copt, born in 
the Saggáyin quarter of Cairo, where he attended elementary and sec- 
ondary school. As well as being proficient in Coptic and Arabic, he 
mastered both English and French and at the age ot only fourteen was 
appointed to the Foreign Publications Department of the Ministry of 
Finance. He changed posts several times during his life, becoming in 
1884 a judge in the State Court of al-Mansürah (Mahkamat al-Mansurah 
al-Ahliyyah) and later the same court's chief prosecutor (ra'is niyabah). 
In 1899 he returned to the Ministry of Finance as one ot the directors of 
the Royal Domain. After his retirement in 1903 he devoted all his 
attention to history. He was for a time president of the Coptic Com- 
munity Relations Society (Jam iyyat al-Tawfiq al-Qibtiyyah) and was a 
recognized leader of the Egyptian Coptic community. !! 

Although Shàrübim was also responsible tor editing and pub- 
lishing an old and valuable manuscript, ' it is primarily for his history ot 
Egypt that he is remembered. The work was entitled “A Definitive 
History of Ancient and Modern Egypt" (Al-Kafi fi Ta'rikh Misr al-Qadim 
wa'l-Hadith), and it appeared in 1898-1900 in four large volumes. !? Both 
title and text were equally devoid of saj, making Sharubim the first 
prominent Egyptian historian to break completely with the older stylis- 
tic conventions. '+ The organization of the tour volumes was as follows: 


Volume I—Ancient Egypt trom Noah to the Arab conquest 
Volume II— Pre-Islamic Arabia, the caliphate, Fátimids, Ayyubids, 
and Mamlüks down to the Ottoman conquest 
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Volume III—Ottoman Egypt to 1805 and the establishment of Mu- 
hammad ‘Ali's rule 

Volume IV—Egypt and the Ottoman Empire to the end ot the reign 
of Tawfiq. 


The last part of Volume III and the whole of Volume IV, dealing with 
the modern period, are the sections on which we will focus our 
analysis. 

In departing from the saj' norms of former times, Sharubim 
had no elegant substitute to fall back on. He seems to have been 
searching for the tersest and most economical vehicle of expression 
(the “direct style"?), which ultimately took the form of short sentences 
ot simple subject-predicate construction. These were strung endlessly 
one after the other, with some familiar Arabic conjunction of time 
serving as the only connecting link. Sharubim was following more or 
less standard annalistic practice, and his work did bear at least a prima 
facie resemblance to the medieval Arabic chronicle. There are passages, 
sometimes running into dozens of pages, which give the feeling that 
nothing of importance has happened except the passing of time.!5 

The initial impression is misleading, however, and it does not 
require much further investigation to see that Shárübim's chronicle is 
considerably more intormative than most. For, besides discussing his- 
torical events themselves, Shàrübim often goes into the reasons be- 
hind those events. H ^ tries, for example, to pin down the motives for 
Napoleon's invasion of Egypt: “Some said it was in order to oppose 
the British and destroy their power. Some said it was to conquer cities 
and cultural centers (amsar). And some said other things.” !¢ Similarly 
Shàrübim would not embark on his account of Muhammad ‘Ali's in- 
vasion of Syria until he had identitied at least two possible reasons for 
the launching of the attack: (1) the large numbers of Egyptians who 
had fled to Acre to escape conscription (2) the earlier impertinence of 
al-Jazzàr, which Muhammad ‘Ali had never forgotten. !? 

In his concern for critical evaluation of men and events, Mi- 
kha'il Shárübim parted company with the typical medieval historian. 
His assessment of the reign of Muhammad 'Ali, for example, included 
positive features such as repair of the Ashrafiyyah Canal, retorm of the 
army, establishment of modern schools and factories, and the con- 
quest of the Sudan. But at the same time he drew attention to the 
confiscatory nature of Muhammad 'Ali's taxes and to the burden they 
placed on the Egyptian people.'® Without sacrificing any of his own 
"objectivity," Sharubim succeeded in painting a fuller and more in- 
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tormative historical picture than was contained in most medieval 
historical writings. He was more consciously and consistently analyti- 
cal than even the best of his medieval counterparts. 

Such an approach to history was tor its time innovative and 
Sharubim was careful not to take it too far. Whenever possible, he 
preferred to avoid personal commentary by taking refuge behind 
another means ot historical interpretation for which time-honored Is- 
lamic precedents did exist—namely, the practice of lining up ditterent 
versions of the same event. This technique had the advantage of al- 
lowing the historian to show à la Tabari or Mas üdi that history could 
well mean ditterent things to ditterent people, at the same time guard- 
ing intact his own personal claim to absolute neutrality. It was a 
“sater’’ method of historical interpretation that Sharubim found much 
more appealing than the idea of venturing out on a limb. It still gave 
considerable scope for analysis and criticism, and Shárübim was quick 
to sense the possibilities it provided for subtle qualification of histori- 
cal claims. Writing on the internment of the Ottoman governor, 
Khusru Pasha, in 1803, for example, Sharubim stated that in the 
opinion of "certain writers" it resulted trom Khusrü's quarrel with the 
relatives of Tahir Pasha.!? The reasons tor the Greek revolt in 1821 
were prefaced with the words “Historians have said . . .'' (Qala ashab 
al-ta'rikh);?" and the expression “Certain writers have said . . .” (Qala 
ba'd al-kuttàb) appeared again and again.?! The technique was reminis- 
cent of the best of the medieval Hochchronik, but by the frequency with 
which he resorted to it, Sharubim succeeded in giving his work a 
slightly modern ring.?? He hedged and qualified his statements at 
every turn and was fully aware of the contentiousness ot his subject. 

The hallmark of Shárübim's history was in fact its scrupulous 
fairness: the more controversial the issue, the more deftly he was able 
to handle it. It is virtually impossible, for example, when reading his 
discussion of the British attack on Egypt under General Frazer (1807) 
to tell that an Egyptian historian has written the account.” Similarly, 
in describing the dispute between Sharif Pasha and the ‘Urabists (Feb- 
ruary, 1882) Shàrübim remains completely impartial. He says first of 
all that the assembly delegates turned against Sharif when he refused 
to allow them to vote on the government's budget. But he then rescues 
the Pasha by alluding to his belief that the European Powers simply 
would not permit this.?+ It is left to the reader to decide whether Sharit 
is something less than a true patriot, as many nationalist historians 
have claimed, or simply a victim of circumstances. 
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Al-Kaft fi'l-Ta’rikh was clearly not just another run-of-the-mill 
chronicle. History, as Sharubim treated it, had a marked analytic 
flavor yet retained the basic structure of the chronicle. Sharubim 
achieved remarkable balance in his coverage of highly controversial 
subjects like the French occupation, the reign of Muhammad 'Ali and 
the ‘Urabi Revolution without having to side-step any of the issues 
themselves. Moreover, the fact that he did not restrict discussion to 
purely political affairs is a further sign of the modernity of his writings. 
He wrote in some detail on the locust plague of 1842, the Bedouin 
revolt of Sa'id's time and the drought of 1889-9075—all of which are 
profitable reading for the social or economic historian too. There are 
also lengthy accounts of [smáil's efforts to obtain legal recognition of 
the principle of primogeniture and of late nineteenth-century develop- 
ments in the Sudan.?$ It is not always possible to discover the source 
of Sharübim's information, but as a result of his long career in govern- 
ment service he must have had personal access to many important 
documents.?? 

The work of Shárübim represents a very real step in the direc- 
tion of modern historiography. While guarding much of the method- 
ology and in fact the whole mood of the chronicle, he nevertheless 
focuses attention on the motives, causes, and consequences of histori- 
cal acts. Like the medievalist, he tries to avoid internal criticism, but he 
compensates for this by presenting several sides to the story. He is too 
cautious ever to dare a comparison of Muhammad 'Ali with Louis XIV 
(as did al-Tahtawi), but it is this very caution that also makes him a 
more reliable source of information than his Azhari predecessor. 

As important as Sharubim’s contribution was, it was neverthe- 
less left to one of his contemporaries—Ismà'il Sarhank Pasha—to 
demonstrate just how far the framework of the medieval Arabic chron- 
icle could be pushed. Sarhank was not only the last but also un- 
doubtedly one of the finest practitioners of the "medieval" art of 
historical writing. 

Very little is known about Sarhank's life, although he himself 
supplies us with a few facts about his father, who was taken as a child 
from Crete by Ibrahim Pasha and in 1825 joined the Military School at 
Qasr al- Ayni. In 1830 he was transferred to the Naval Academy, where 
he completed his studies. He later held several upper-level positions 
in the Egyptian navy and participated in important naval actions, for 
example, during the Crimean War. He retired from service during the 
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reign of Sa'id but was later reactivated by Isma'il. Final retirement 
came in 1887, and he died in 1895.28 

On Sarhank himself, there is no extant biography.?? Fortu- 
nately, however, the late Jamàl al-Din al-Shayyal has undertaken the 
onerous task of going through Sarhank's history from cover to cover 
and extracting all the fragments of information which are of relevance 
to the author's own life. He has come up with the following admit- 
tedly incomplete picture. 

Ismail Sarhank was selected as one of a few superior students 
to be admitted to the newly revived Naval Academy under the Khe- 
dive Ismá'il. Since this school was re-established in 1867, and Sarhank 
entered it somewhere between the ages of thirteen and fifteen, al- 
Shayyal concludes that he must have been born around 1854. Upon 
graduation, Sarhank, like his father, began to climb through the ranks. 
He ultimately reached the position of admiral (miralay) and is known 
to have participated in naval actions in the Red Sea and off the coast of 
Ethiopia and Serbia. When the royal steamboat al-Mahrisah was sent 
to London for repairs in 1872, it returned to Egypt via Istanbul, during 
which time Sarhank was one of the captains. His active status ended 
abruptly with the British occupation, when the Egyptian navy was 
disbanded. After that, he apparently taught military science and naval 
artillery to reconstituted units of the Egyptian marines. He died in 
1924.30 

As originally intended, Sarhank's True Relations of the Maritime 
Nations?! was to consist of three stout volumes. All of these did in fact 
appear—in 1895, 1898, and 1923— but only Volume I was as Sarhank 
had planned it, covering the ancient and medieval periods, with con- 
siderably more attention to the Arab countries (except Egypt) and the 
Ottoman Empire than to Western civilization.?? Volume II, however, 
was originally intended to cover Egypt, France, and Great Britain,» 
but as it turned out, Sarhank had to devote the entire book to Egypt 
alone. The first 220 pages covered Egyptian history to the end of the 
reign of Muhammad 'Ali, and the rest of the book (364 pages) dealt 
with events up to around the turn of the twentieth century. With 
Volume II Sarhank had of course already fallen far short of his original 
goal. He was held up even more in the third and final volume, in 
which he had hoped to treat all of the remaining countries of Western 
Europe plus Russia.** The book finally did appear a full twenty-eight 
years after the publication of Volume II and was now subtitled ‘’Vol- 
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ume III, Part One.” It was much shorter than either of its predecessors 
and contained an ‘“Emendation and Apology” (istidrak wa i'tidhàr), in 
which Sarhank stated that “the general political situation had 
changed, constituting an immovable object between me and the force 
of my intentions.'35 This was, according to al-Shayyal, a reference to 
World War I and the 1919 Revolution as well as to alterations in the 
Bülaq lettering system, which delayed the printing of Sarhank's 
book.?* Volume III dealt in any case only with the history of France 
from Clovis to Charles VII. 

Sarhank's various positions in the Ministry of Marine gave 
him access to many official documents. His friends in other govern- 
mental departments supplied him with further intormation, and, as a 
result, his history is dotted with official records, some of which can be 
found nowhere else. He lists, for example, the names and sizes of 
Egyptian ships during the reign of Muhammad 'Ali as well as the 
amounts and types of coastal fortifications, munitions and artillery in 
use at the time.?? He translates French consular papers and British 
Foreign Office documents into Arabic, and in his discussion of the 
Italian occupation of Somalia goes so far as to examine the relevant 
Italian diplomatic correspondence.?* 

Sarhank's attention to secondary sources is equally careful, 
and it is surprising to find how thoroughly he has researched all sides 
ot a question. The following list gives some idea of the range of mate- 
rials he uses: Mengin's history of Egypt under Muhammad ‘Ali, the 
works of Clot Bey, al-Jabarti, the memoirs of Colonel ‘Urabi, Gabriel 
Haddad's Ta'rikh al-Harb al-Sudaniyyah, Hans Riesener's biography of 
‘Urabi, Shaykh Khalil b. Ahmad al-Rajabi al-Sháfi'i's Ta'rikh Muham- 
mad ‘Ali Basha, foreign and domestic newspapers, etc.?? Wherever 
possible, Sarhank aims tor contemporaneity of source materials. 

The passion tor original documents and, above all, tor statisti- 
cal analysis shows the continuing influence of the Mubarak "'school" 
of Egyptian historiography.” From Mubarak on, Egyptian historians 
had become increasingly aware of the importance of originality to 
historical studies—in the form of either new source materials, a new 
area of investigation or simply a new slant on things. Not all practi- 
tioners of this method were equally successful as creative writers, but 
Sarhank at least stands out as one of the few whose work could quality 
on all three counts. He used new and original source materials, and 
his history also had the distinction of being the first modern Egyptian 
attempt at a truly topical study of a narrowly detined area, i.e., the 
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history ot the sea powers. In the area of interpretation, where the very 
nature of the chronicle made a breakthrough most difficult, Sarhank 
made a better attempt than any of his predecessors to write conceptual 
rather than purely mechanistic history. 

According to Sarhank, the purpose of Hagá'ig al-Akhbar was to 
fill some of the existing gaps in historical knowledge, particularly as 
regards the history of the sea powers.*! This he did partly by introduc- 
ing new and useful data, but, even more important, by his unusually 
comprehensive treatment of the subject and his bold and sophisticated 
judgments on men and events. He did not share any of Sharubim’s 
methodological inhibitions, which is precisely what made his work so 
valuable. 

To illustrate these points, let us examine more closely Sar- 
hank's historical technique. His discussion of the French occupation 
gives the Egyptian reader much greater insight into French motives 
than earlier authors. He does not encapsulate the incident as a purely 
Egyptian aftair or, as later became fashionable, dispose of it as just one 
more imperialist plot. Instead, he takes into consideration the Franco- 
Russian rivalry in Europe and the attempt at Tilsit to divide the rest of 
the world between the two powers. He mentions too the importance 
of Egypt's geographical position and the role she has played as a link 
between Europe, India and the Far East. * 

Moving on to discuss the reign of Muhammad ‘Ali, Sarhank 
paints a generally favorable picture, buttressed by a wealth ot statisti- 
cal information. He alludes of course to the Pasha's reforms in educa- 
tion and agriculture and to his conquests in the Sudan, the Morea and 
Syria. In his treatment of foreign policy, he tries to get at the main- 
springs of Muhammad ‘Ali's military ventures. The conquest of the 
Sudan, he maintains, was the more or less traditional goal of a strong 
Egypt, and he notes that the area had been an Egyptian dependency 
as tar back as the twelfth dynasty of pharaohs.+ Through conquest of 
the Sudan, he claims, Muhammad 'Ali hoped to discover valuable 
mineral deposits, to put an end to Mamluk resistance to his rule, and 
to eliminate tribal disruption of trade routes to the south.*5 

The Syrian episode, on the other hand, was according to Sar- 
hank the result of a different combination of elements. Like Sharübim, 
he alludes to the presence of Egyptian refugees in Acre and to the 
grudge that Muhammad ‘Ali bore toward the late al-Jazzar Pasha. But 
he also goes on to consider the broader context, i.e., the fact that 
Muhammad 'Ali had been promised control over the Morea and was 
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then obliged to sit back and see his entire fleet destroyed for nothing. 
Sarhank is as usual conscious of the European influence on events and 
in this context brings up the interesting hypothesis that France actively 
encouraged the Syrian invasion in order to distract from her own 
effort to colonize Algeria.“ 

Sarhank has relatively little to say about ‘Abbas I, merely la- 
menting the fact that he closed down so many of Muhammad 'Ali's 
schools.*”7 He moves on to Ismd‘il, taking the khedive severely to task 
for inaugurating so many costly and wasteful projects which did not 
really benefit the Egyptian people. The result of Isma‘il’s profligacy 
was in Sarhank's view to place Egypt in Europe's debt, leading ulti- 
mately to European control of the country. *® 

By the late 1870's, Sarhank claims, European intervention had 
become intolerable, and the mood of the people was approaching 
revolutionary proportions. In discussing the events of the revolution 
themselves, he expresses the opinion that no one group can be sad- 
dled with complete responsibility for the disaster. Colonel ‘Urabi had 
by then become a hero in the eyes of the people, and initially at least 
he did make a sincere effort to obtain greater popular control over the 
machinery of government. Later on the 'Uràbist clique got out of 
hand, however, and exceeded the proper limits of its authority, both 
during the celebrated Alexandria automobile incident and again in its 
call for the deposition of Tawfiq. Sarhank examines the so-called 
"Massacre of Alexandria" (June 11, 1882) from both the European and 
the Egyptian points of view and again declines to place the entire 
blame on any one group. The Europeans, he claims, had good reason 
to fear the control of the streets by angry mobs, but were not, how- 
ever, justified in arming themselves and shooting down any suspi- 
cious passers-by.^? 

The final section of Sarhank's second volume is devoted to the 
first two decades of the Occupation. It is a valuable statistical source 
and by Egyptian standards relatively free of the usual nationalistic 
venom. Sarhank does not exactly apologize for the British presence in 
Egypt, but he does explain its historical origins and consequences. He 
begins by tracing the sustained interest of Britain in Egypt from Na- 
poleon's time down to the start of the Occupation in 1882. For his 
documentation he relies on the relevant British diplomatic corres- 
pondence, such as the letters of Lord Palmerston and Lord Dalhousie. 
He weaves his way deftly through the intricacies of European diplo- 
macy, pointing out the conflicting designs of the various powers and 
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how thev affected developments in the Islamic world. In his account of 
the Occupation itself, he outlines the accomplishments of the British in 
sanitation, irrigation, finance, domestic transport, tax relief for the 
Egyptian farmer, street lighting, etc.5° The treatment of the topics 
covered is adequate, but Sarhank unfortunately gets bogged down in 
a discussion of late nineteenth-century events in the Sudan‘! and, as a 
result, entirely omits many other important areas, viz., the develop- 
ment of national resistance to Britain under ‘Abbas Hilmi. As a naval 
officer, Sarhank was obviously more interested in the collapse of 
Egyptian rule in the Sudan than in party politics. 

For depth of perception and historical insight the work of Is- 
ma ‘il Sarhank Pasha surpasses that of all his predecessors. One of 
Egypt’s greatest twentieth-century historians, Muhammad Sabri, 
pointed this out recently when he was asked which members of his 
profession had in his opinion done the most to spread accurate knowl- 
edge of Egypt's past. Sabri named, among others, four native Egyp- 
tians—al-Jabarti, ‘Abd al-Rahmaàn al-Rafi i, Shafiq Ghurbal and Ismà'il 
Sarhank.5? Few Western observers could have come up with such a 
list, and although the matter is too complex to discuss here, it is a mark 
of Sabri's greatness both as a historian and as a man that he selected 
these four individuals.5? 

As Sabri instinctively realized, Sarhank's name should figure 
on such a list for many good reasons. First of all, his documentation is 
both original and unusually thorough.5* Second, the range of subjects 
he covers is exceptionally broad, since in spite of its title, his book 
contains much more than just naval or military affairs: it provides a 
wealth of information on almost all areas. Even more than Sharubim, 
Sarhank was aware that history does not revolve exclusively around 
politics and the succession of governments. He therefore treated 
topics like education and the Egyptian economy in depth and is indis- 
pensable as a source on both areas. Even social history received atten- 
tion; we find subjects like "the condition of the Egyptian peasantry 
under Ismá'il."55 In each case the discussion was conceptual and insti- 
tutional— with an emphasis quite alien to that of the “pure chronicle." 

The importance of Sarhank's contribution lay not only in what 
he wrote but also in how he wrote it. Al-Jabarti and particularly al- 
Tahtàwi had taken the first tentative steps in the direction of analytic 
history, but neither was as consistent or careful in their analysis as 
Sarhank. Moreover, al-Jabarti's and al-Tahtàwi's comments were for 
the most part those of an observer, whereas Sarhank's judgments 
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were clearly those of a historian. He saw events with a critical eye far 
more consistently than al-Jabarti. In organization, style, balance, and 
conceptual sophistication he surpassed al-Tahtawi. And he made a 
conscious effort to extract meaning from the historical record, even if 
in scope his work cannot touch the studies of “Ali Mubarak or Amin 
Sami. 

In spite of all his innovations, Sarhank’s history must curi- 
ously still be considered part of the medieval annalistic tradition. This 
is not simply because the title and the opening invocation are in tradi- 
tional saj‘ style.5° Indeed, except for these passages, Sarhank’s style is 
concise, straightforward and considerably more elegant than the sim- 
plistic prose one finds in Mubarak, Sami, or even Sharubim. It is 
rather that the analytic, diagnostic qualities of his history, which have 
been pointed out frequently enough in the preceding pages, are 
nevertheless not typical of the work as a whole. They do exist, but 
only if one hunts for them. 

We noted earlier that the line between history and the chroni- 
cle is sometimes a fine one, and that the quality of chronicles can vary 
greatly from the thoughtful studies of men like al-Mas'üdi, Mis- 
kawayh and Ibn Khaldün to the mechanical productions of the Mam- 
luk and Ottoman periods.5? In my analysis I have deliberately stressed 
those aspects of Sarhank’s history which set him apart from previous 
writers—the very specific nature of his subject matter, his thorough 
documentation, his interpretive depth, his awareness of the value of 
non-political information in his writings, and so on. These are, so to 
speak, the highlights of his work, which are nonetheless encased in a 
highly traditional mold. For example, we find many extended pas- 
sages dealing with a purely temporal succession of events. Sarhank 
includes them only out of necessity and if he sees any significance to 
them, he certainly does not point it out.5? Similarly the many statistics 
and charts in Haga’ig, most of which the author passes over entirely 
without comment, appear to be there simply because they exist. It is a 
technique that Mubarak or Sami might have employed and that con- 
forms closely to the philosophy of history as “compilation” or, for that 
matter, to that of the encyclopedic khitat. 

Sarhank’s work reaches the very threshold of modern histori- 
ography, but it does not quite cross over it. He purports to write a 
history of the naval powers, but like the medievalist he ends up with a 
pot pourri of information on all areas. The book's organization is unsys- 
tematic and extremely difficult to use, but the interpretive element is 
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for its time remarkable, although the author frequently lapses back 
into the old chronicle approach. Hagá'ig al-Akhbar is perhaps best de- 
scribed as a chronicle that is on the verge of bursting its own confines. 
In this it ultimately fails, leaving to the next generation of Egyptian 
historians the job of dealing the final death-blow to the medieval Is- 
lamic tradition. 
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The Nationalist Historians: I 
Mustafa Kamil 


LL this point the intluence of nationalism on Egyptian 
historiography has barely come to light. A vaguely defined national 
pride did exist in the writings of almost all the historians we have 
looked at, and al-Tahtawi probably came closest to giving such feel- 
ings concrete expression. But not until the late nineteenth century did 
Egyptian national consciousness evolve to the point where writers 
began to feel instinctively a loyalty to their Egyptian homeland 
(watan). This new loyalty then competed for ascendancy with the 
much older feelings of Islamic solidarity, just as it later collided, but 
this time from a position of strength rather than weakness, with the 
notion of Arab unity. The victory of nationalism was neither quick nor 
easy, and until such time as it had won out over religious allegiances, 
an Egyptian historian, like the rest of his countrymen, faced the psy- 
chological dilemma of trying to decide whether his Muslim or his 
Egyptian self was the more basic component of his character. It was an 
identity crisis that we will see mirrored clearly in the writings of men 
like Mustafa Kamil and Muhammad Farid. 

The watershed in the progress of Egyptian nationalism was 
the ‘Urabi Revolution, which acted as inspiration for nationalistic 
writers from ‘Urabi’s time right down to the present. The revolution 
itself spawned a number of fervently patriotic writers, including 
Colonel ‘Urabi himself. His own account of the period was subse- 
quently lost, however, and was not rediscovered until the second 
decade of this century when the only copy apparently in existence was 
found in the personal library of Muhammad Asif.! 

More important than 'Uràbi both as a speaker and a writer was 
"Abdullàh al-Nadim. Al-Nadim had been a prominent spokesman for 
the ‘Urabist faction during the revolution and later on, according to 
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Jurji Zaydan, came to have a major influence on the ideas of Mustata 
Kamil.? He is therefore of some importance to our discussion ot Kamil 
as well as being a key figure in his own right in the genesis ot national- 
ist historiography. 

Born in 1845 of a middle-class family, al-Nadim worked for a 
time as ship’s carpenter and baker before his father sent him to the 
Ibrahim Pasha Mosque to study religious sciences. He developed a 
stronger interest in literature than in religion but to support himself he 
learned telegraphy. During the 1870's he travelled around trom Cairo 
to Badaway (Daqahliyyah Province) to al-Mansürah and was repu- 
tedly outspoken in his criticism of existing conditions. As a result he 
was twice dismissed from influential positions. In 1879 he decided to 
go to Alexandria, where his lite as a revolutionary really began.? 

In Alexandria al-Nadim joined Misr al-Fatah—a secret organi- 
zation that encouraged reforms of various kinds. He also became 
active as a journalist, writing articles for Adib Ishàq's two papers, Misr 
and al-Tijarah. He then lett Misr al-Fatah rather abruptly, preferring to 
set up his own organization—the Islamic Charitable Foundation (al- 
Jam 'iyyah al-Khayriyyah al-Islamiyyah).+ He was beginning to acquire a 
certain reputation as a writer, teacher, and orator. 

In 1881 al-Nadim abandoned the Islamic Charitable Founda- 
tion to set up a newspaper—al-Tankit wa'l-Tabkit—the first issue of 
which appeared on November 6. The paper's tone was a mixture of 
fiery nationalism and provocative satire and it was soon forced to close 
down. At this point al-Nadim decided to throw in his lot with the 
‘Urabist forces. He left for Cairo to begin publishing still another 
newspaper, al-T4'if, a fervently Islamic, pro- Urábi tract, which quick- 
ly achieved widespread circulation. By the time 'Urabi reached the 
peak of his own political popularity (following the resignation of 
Sharif Pasha and the formation of the new government under al- 
Bàárüdi), al-Nadim had become the leader of Egypt's first political 
"party," appropriately enough named the National Party (al-Hizb al- 
Watani).5 

Al-Nadim was fiercely loyal to 'Urábi and remained at his side 
during the. Battle of Kafr al-Dawwar, continuing to publish al-Tà'if all 
the while trom the military encampment itself. Recent evidence indi- 
cates that he, like Mahmud Sami al-Bárüdi, stuck with ‘Urabi to the 
bitter end and participated in the efforts to build a last-ditch line of 
defense after the disaster at Tall al-Kabir.* When ‘Urabi surrendered, 
however, al-Nadim somehow managed to escape. The Occupation 
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government then put a £E1,000 reward on his head, dead or alive, and 
he was forced to spend the next nine years of his life in disguise, 
travelling from village to village. It was during this period that he 
wrote Kana wa Yakinu, which he himself described as “a religious, 
linguistic, nationalistic, political, sexual, literary, historical abstract!" 
On his capture in November, 1891, although the khedive saw fit to 
pardon him, he was ordered into exile and had to go live in Jaffa. 
‘Abbas Hilmi shortly afterwards permitted him to return to Egypt, and 
it was then that he met up with the young Mustafà Kamil, whose 
mentor he became for a time. In 1892 al-Nadim once again demon- 
strated his literary flair with the popular al-Ustadh, whose circulation 
soon surpassed that of all other contemporaneous daily and weekly 
newpapers. Because of his sharp criticism of the government, how- 
ever, he was forced into exile for a second time. He returned to Jaffa 
but later settled in Istanbul, where be became Abdülhamid II's Inspec- 
tor of Publications at a salary of £E45 a month. He died in 1896.7 

That ‘Abdullah al-Nadim was one of the most ardent national- 
ists Egypt ever produced? is apparent in everything he wrote, whether 
historical in nature or not.? He produced no real historv of Egypt but 
did write numerous articles on the subject and had a powerful in- 
fluence on later generations. He was also an early pioneer of language 
reform, experimenting at various points in his literary career with no 
less than three radically different literary styles: (1) "pure" literary 
Arabic, complete with the traditional stylistic flourishes (badi’), (2) a 
simple, supple style found in his newspaper articles and directed at 
educated audiences, and (3) a quasi-colloquial genre, suitable for the 
more general reader of al-Tankit wa'l-Tabkit.'? In style as well as in 
ideas, al-Nadim left his mark on later writers, particularly those of the 
nationalist school. !! 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the impact that the ‘Urabi 
period had on Egyptian intellectual circles. Men who had not even 
participated in the revolution were nevertheless deeply troubled by 
the events of those four years, and the revolution could count among 
its direct progeny not only ‘Urabi and al-Nadim but also Mahmud 
Fahmi and Salim al-Naqqash.'? The careers of all these men were cut 
short by the advent of the Occupation, however, and the embryonic 
nationalist movement was forced to languish for about a decade after 
that. Egypt’s nationalist leaders had now been either imprisoned or 
exiled, the Khedive Tawfiq had learned through experience to fear 
popular movements even more than British encroachments on his 
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authority, and Lord Cromer was determined to resist any return to the 
conditions that had necessitated British intervention in the first place. 
Thus it was not until the accession of the new ruler, ‘Abbas II, in 1892 
that the Egyptian nationalist movement once again began to acquire 
momentum. Cromer found ‘Abbas much less tractable than Tawfiq, 
and relations quickly soured between the two men. Even more 
threatening than ‘Abbas, however, was the meteoric rise of Mustafa 
Kamil, who fanned the flames of nationalism to new intensity and 
shook the very foundations of British rule in Egypt. 

Mustafa Kamil was born in Cairo in 1874. His father, ‘Ali Mu- 
hammad, had been an officer in the Army Corps of Engineers (mu- 
handis dabit) and had, therefore, a social standing that enabled him to 
send his son to the khedivial secondary school (1887). It was there that 
Kamil first met up with ‘Ali Mubarak, who was reportedly impressed 
with Kamil’s eloquence and predicted that he would one day achieve 
national prominence. 

Kamil completed his secondary school training in 1891 and 
went on to study law. He got to know some of Egypt's leading intel- 
lectuals, such as the poets ‘Ali al-Laythi and Isma‘il Sabri, and in 1892 
was introduced by Khalil Mutràn to Bisharah Taqla, editor of the in- 
fluential al-Ahram. Taqla opened the columns of his newpaper to 
Kamil, who began to write articles on Egyptian national aspirations. 
During the day Kamil still attended the Egyptian Law School, but 
since French was at the time the single most important Janguage for an 
Egyptian lawyer, he also attended the French Law School in the eve- 
nings. His first meeting with ‘Abbas II came in November, 1892, when 
the new ruler visited the Law School. Kamil was selected to recite a 
poem (qasidah) which he had written in the khedive's honor. '? 

Lord Cromer and ‘Abbas had by this time already clashed on a 
number of points, and Cromer’s so-called “humiliation” of ‘Abbas led 
in January, 1893, to a demonstration by Egyptian Law School students 
in which Kamil participated. Kamil’s monthly magazine, al-Madrasah, 
also began to appear at this time, carrying articles on a multitude of 
subjects and published under the motto “Love your school, your 
people, and your country” (Hubbuka Madrasataka, Hubbuka Ahlaka wa 
Watanaka).'* By now Kamil had many influential friends, including 
‘Abdullah al-Nadim, recently pardoned by the khedive and again liv- 
ing in Egypt. From August, 1892, to June, 1893, al-Nadim was pub- 
lishing al-Ustadh, which was full of biting satire against the British. 
Kamil often sat at the older man’s feet, learning all he could about his 
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past and his nationalistic activities. Al-Nadim may well have coun- 
seled him not to commit the same errors he himself had made, 
namely, relying too exclusively on the army instead of on public 
opinion and setting himself in opposition to the ruler and court 
circles.'5 If he in fact did, the advice was not wasted; in later years 
Kamil's National Party based its strategy on just such a policy. 

In June, 1894, Kàmil took the first of what was to become a 
series of frequent trips to Europe.!5 In the beginning these trips were 
mainly for purposes of study;!? but as he got progressively more in- 
volved with politics, the trips to Europe (and particularly to France) 
evolved into efforts to sell the European Powers on Egypt's case for 
independence. [n June, 1895, for example, he was allowed to deliver a 
speech in the Chambre des députés. [n the same year he wrote a short 
tract in French on "The Dangers of the British Occupation" (later 
translated into Arabic as Akhtar al-Ihtilal al-Baritani). He published an 
article in the Viennese press on the same subject and lectured at the 
French Geographical Society. In 1896 he wrote three open letters to 
Gladstone, urging him to grant Egypt independence. He contacted 
anyone and everyone who was willing to listen and until his death in 
1908 continued to try to rouse enthusiasm in Europe for the Egyptian 
cause. As the years passed, however, he found that he met with 
steadily decreasing interest wherever he went. !8 

Kamil began his political career with several important advan- 
tages, not least of which was the patronage of the khedive, 'Abbàs 
Hilmi. For a long time the nature of the liaison between the two men 
was unclear, and Kamil’s biographer, ‘Abd al-Rahmaàn al-Rafi'i, in his 
anxiety to preserve the memory of his party chief from any compro- 
mising disclosures, did nothing to dispel this mystery. Rashid Ridà 
and Ahmad Shafiq had already suspected early on that Kamil's rela- 
tionship with ‘Abbas went very deep,!? and al-'Aqgàd, who was ad- 
mittedly not exactly a neutral observer, considered Kàmil one of the 
khedive's "peddlers of venality" (min samasirat al-rutab wa'l-na- 
yáshin).?? More recent scholarship has confirmed these earlier suspi- 
cions, making it highly likely, if not altogether certain, that Kamil's 
activities were indeed financed by the Egyptian court.?! 

Kamil worked in close association with ‘Abbas for about a 
decade after their first encounter, when for various reasons the rela- 
tionship between the two men began to cool. The signing of the 
Anglo-French Entente in 1904 was probably one element in the 
changed relationship, since it now became futile for ‘Abbas to try to 
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use Kamil as a wedge between Great Britain and France.?? The 
khedive also decided at this time to move closer to ‘Ali Yüsuf, editor of 
al-Liwá's rival paper, al-Mu'ayyad. In 1904 Yusuf had contracted a mar- 
riage with a daughter of Shaykh al-Sadat, which proved a very un- 
popular alliance with the Egyptian people. 'Abbàs came out openly in 
support of this marriage, provoking an angry letter of reaction from 
Kamil in al-Ahram.?? By taking Yüsuf's side in the dispute, the khedive 
was in effect serving notice that he was prepared to drop his former 
protégé, and Kamil's vanity persuaded him that he, and not ‘Abbas, 
should be the one to strike the first blow. At the same time 'Abbàs was 
apparently transferring his patronage abroad from Kamil to the 
Frenchman, de l'Oncle, a well-known journalist and a member of the 
imperialist faction in the French parliament. He, rather than Kamil, 
was henceforth to be charged with representing Egyptian interests in 
France.?: 

For all of the above-mentioned reasons Kàmil now began to 
find himself somewhat isolated. The royal well was drying up, and the 
French could no longer be counted on to oppose the British presence 
in Egvpt. Kamil had to look elsewhere for support, and during his last 
years he accordingly shifted his attention to Germany and Russia.?5 
He became more active on the home front too, opening the Club For 
Higher Education in 1905 and supporting the project to establish a 
national liberal-arts university.?* With his two former sponsors now 
gone, he sought to broaden the popular base of his support by inciting 
the people to greater resistance to British rule and by coming out more 
forcefully in favor of the constitutional movement.?? He led the Egyp- 
tian resistance to the harsh educational measures of Douglas Dunlop 
(General Secretary to the Ministry of Education) and gave tangible 
expression to the shame and outrage that resulted from the Dinsha- 
way incident (June 13, 1906).2? In 1907 French and English editions of 
Kàmil's paper, al-Liwa’, began to appear, and the National Party was 
formed under his direction. The stirring oration he made in Alexandria 
on October 22, 1907, made his name a by-word to pasha and peasant 
alike, but his death in February, 1908, cut short at its zenith a brilliant 
and promising career.?? 

Kamil’s disciple and biographer, ‘Abd al-Rahmàn al-Ráfi'i, 
constantly emphasizes in his history of modern Egypt that the central 
plank of the National Party from Mustafà Kamil right down to the 1952 
Revolution was the total and unqualified withdrawal of all British 
troops and government officials from Egypt. Kamil's and his suc- 
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cessors’ endless hammering on this one point was, at least in the 
beginning, the main reason for the party’s tremendous popularity. 
The principle of evacuation was a simple one, easy to understand and 
almost as easy to endorse. As a goal it was negative, designed to get 
rid of rather than construct something, and negative goals are usually 
the easiest ones to agree on. The problem for Kamil came in trying to 
formulate what he intended to replace the British with. By around 
1906, in fact, many prominent Egyptians were already beginning to 
feel that Kamil and the National Party had been too lenient with the 
khedivial autocracy as well as too anxious for some sort of pan-Islamic 
religio-political connection with the Ottoman Empire. To give voice to 
such fears, the Party of the Nation (Hizb al-Ummah) was founded by 
Ahmad Lutfi al-Sayyid. Lutfi, like Kamil, followed the constitutional 
movement, and he put more emphasis than did Kamil on the urgent 
need for internal political and social reform. He departed radically 
from Kamil, however, in his opposition to any form of association, 
emotional or otherwise, with the Ottoman Empire. During the Italo- 
Turkish War of 1911, he urged Egyptians to turn a deaf ear to the 
National Party’s plea for contributions to the Turkish cause. He was 
also a more outspoken Westernizer than Kamil and attracted to his 
party and the columns of his newspaper (al-Jaridah) men of similar 
mind, such as Taha Husayn and Qasim Amin. While al-Liwà' and 
al-Mu'ayyad, for example, were attacking the ideas of Amin, al-Jaridah 
was defending them.39 

On women's emancipation, the wearing of the veil, etc., Kamil 
and the National Party took a conservative stand, more or less in line 
with prevailing religious opposition to Western "innovations" (bida’) of 
this kind. Kamil's attitude may have been no more than a political 
expedient, however, since to espouse Amin's feminist ideas was at that 
time to risk losing one's popularity with the masses.?! The later opposi- 
tion of the National Party to ‘Ali “Abd al-Raziq’s book, Islam and the 
Principles of Government (al-Islám wa Usül al-Hukm), may also have beena 
ploy,?? just as Mustafà Kamil's and Muhammad Farid's constant efforts 
to foster amicable relations between Egypt and the Ottoman Empire 
may have beeri for the sole purpose of affecting a united front against 
the British. We are confronted here with a very knotty problem, at each 
phase of which it is possible to maintain that what Kamil so often said, 
both in public and in private, he did not really believe but simply used 
as a political tactic. Kamil's historical writings will hopefully shed more 
light on this matter, but before going further a few preliminary remarks 
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on his general attitude toward “pan-Islam” and the Ottoman Empire 
will be helpful. 

This question has already been discussed over and over without 
any real conclusion being drawn. The most detailed and scholarly 
analysis of Kàmil's religious and political thought is Steppat's “Na- 
tionalismus und Islam bei Mustafa Kamil,” already referred to above. In 
this article Steppat mounts an impressive array of evidence to suggest 
that Kamil did indeed favor some form of political cooperation between 
Egypt and the Ottoman Empire. He was, first of all, a bitter enemy of 
the Syrian immigrants to Egypt (i.e., men like Faris Nimr, Ya'qüb Sarrüf 
and Shahin Makaryis, who founded the paper al-Mugattam in 1889) 
and referred to them as “intruders” (dukhala’). These were of course the 
very men who preached total severance of ties with Turkey. Kamil also 
spoke out frequently against "Christian fanaticism" and, particularly 
after 1904, held the feeling that Europeans looked on Orientals as their 
inferiors.?? During his many trips to Europe he noticed that in spite of 
the “progressive” and worldly posture that Europeans liked to affect, 
religion was still just as basic to their school curriculum as it was to that 
of Egypt and the Muslim world.?* And the spirit of toleration which was 
said to reign there must have seemed to Kamil a chimera after he had 
himself witnessed some of the uglier aspects of the Dreyfus Affair. 
Finally, Kamil often referred to himself as “an Ottoman Egyptian" 
(misri ‘uthmani), which, as he explained it, was not a double nationality 
but rather a single allegiance, since technically Egypt still belonged to 
the Ottoman Empire.?5 

In spite of such impressive evidence, Steppat does not conclude 
that Kamil favored some form of federation between Egypt and the 
Sublime Porte. Instead, he states that Kamil's insistence on Egypt's 
position as part of the Ottoman domains acted simply as a legal point 
d'appui with the European Powers. Kamil realized that if they were 
legally enforced, the Treaty of London (1840), the Ottoman recognition 
of same (1841), the Treaty of Paris (1856), and the Treaty of Berlin (1878) 
all would have provided “home rule" for Egypt within the Empire—a 
more or less acceptable idea in that it would mean the end of the British 
occupation. Even after 1882 Egypt's formal legal status did not change, 
and Kamil therefore felt he had a good case in maintaining that the 
British were flagrante delicto in violation of international treaty obliga- 
tions. According to Steppat, Kamil saw the caliph as having a certain 
“moral” (ma'nawi) influence and nothing more, which helped bind 
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Muslims together in the common struggle against Western imperial- 
ism. Kamil also understood that both Christianity and Islam had been 
exploited by unscrupulous politicians for non-religious purposes, yet 
Steppat did not really consider him a “religious cynic.” Islam was for 
Kamil essentially an important cultural influence, re-enforcing the basic 
East-West opposition with a Muslim-Christian dichotomy. Whereas, 
for example, the disciples of ‘Abduh were interested in religious reform 
for its own sake, Kamil’s followers always linked it with the national 
struggle, which was for them the paramount concem. Steppat sums up 
by saying that Kamil was a “Muslim nationalist” rather than a "na- 
tionalistic Muslim." He was not interested in setting up a theocracy 
under the caliph but rather viewed the nation as the ultimate goal of 
humanity. Only through service to the nation did the individual acquire 
the right to exist.36 

In Steppat's opinion, therefore, Kamil’s allegedly pan-Islamic 
stance was the result of a mere mariage de convenance. Both Egypt and the 
Ottoman Empire happened to be fighting simultaneously against 
European encroachments on their sovereignty, and it was logical for 
them to make common cause. Kamil's support of the Ottomans was no 
more than a necessary expedient, much as Anglo-American coopera- 
tion with the Soviet Union during World War II was a reluctant and 
half-hearted affair, due solely to the common goal of opposition to the 
Axis Powers.?? 

Steppat's analysis of Kamil's politics is both scholarly and con- 
vincing. If it nevertheless does not completely satisfy, this is because it 
requires us to discount so much of what Kamil said and did as mere 
strategy. If, indeed, Kamil did not always mean what he said, it is no 
less true that many intelligent observers did in fact take him at his word. 
Salamah Musa, for example, states categorically that Kamil appealed 
for independence from Britain only and not from the Ottoman Empire 
—an error of omission for which some excuse him [my italics] by main- 
taining that it was nothing more than a "temporary tactic.’’3* Al-"Aqqad 
calls attention to the fact that Kamil did not distinguish between an 
Ottoman and an Egyptian nationality. He attached such great impor- 
tance to imperial Ottoman rank that on the day he was given the title of 
pasha, he refused to publish al-Liwa’ until the typeset had been revised 
to include his new honorific.?? In his writings Kamil took the ‘Urabists 
to task for having regarded Turks and Circassians as "foreigners"; 
according to him, they were just as Egyptian as ‘Urabi himself.*° He 
held annual celebrations in honor of “our noble lord" (al-matbü' al- 
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a'zam), Abdülhamid II, thus reaffirming Egyptian allegiance to the 
Ottoman Empire. The first plank in the National Party’s platform called 
for Egyptian independence as provided for in the Treaty of London 
(1840), namely, internal autonomy vis-à-vis Turkey; and the tenth 
plank proposed the “strengthening of ties between Egypt and the 
Ottoman Empire." Kamil fought running battles with Lutfi al-Sayyid, 
who favored full and complete independence both from Britain and 
from the Ottoman Empire. And the columns of al-Liwa’ launched bitter 
attacks against the Turkish constitutional movement, which was at the 
time toying with the notion of increased secularization of life and 
greater political decentralization for the Empire’s various constituent 
parts.^! 

All of this would seem to contradict Steppat's thesis and indi- 
cate that Kamil and the National Party did favor some sort of tie 
between Egypt and the Ottoman Empire. Steppat is probably right in 
thinking that for Kamil this tie would not have taken the form of a 
theocracy under the sultan-caliph, but there are other alternatives to 
which Steppat does not devote enough attention. For example, Kamil's 
consistent and outspoken loyalty to the Empire should be taken more 
seriously; it was certainly more than a tactic, but Kamil had never quite 
worked out (and indeed did not need to work out) precisely what form 
an Ottoman-Egyptian connection would take. He may well have envi- 
sioned some sort of Islamic commonwealth, giving a high level of 
autonomy to each regional subdivision but having a formal, consulta- 
tive apparatus that would bind member states loosely to the seat of the 
caliphate. Kamil was in any case totally unsympathetic to the idea of 
Arab nationalism or inter-Arab alliances—a notion that was just begin- 
ning to gain credence in other Arab lands.*? After 1904 and the disap- 
pointment with French foreign policy, his nationalism began to take on 
a much more pronounced Islamic tone, and in 1905 he established the 
monthly magazine The Islamic World (al-‘Alam al-Islami). In 1906 he 
supported the sultan against the British in the Tabà incident, which was 
tantamount to renunciation of Egyptian territorial sovereignty over this 
area.*? And the pages of al-Liwa’ and al-Mu'ayyad, in contrast to the 
editorial policy of al-Jaridah, repeatedly stressed the importance of 
Egypt's role as one member of the Islamic community and a bulwark of 
the sultan's authority.“ 

We find, therefore, concrete evidence to suggest that Kamil 
actually did favor a form of Ottoman-Egyptian cooperative association. 
It does seem unreasonable to have to discount almost all of Kamil's own 
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statements and to assume that all his political opponents, from Ahmad 
Lutfi al-Sayyid to al-’Aqqad to Salamah Misa, misunderstood his line 
of thinking. Fortunately we have yet another tool that can assist in 
resolving this dilemma. Kamil's (and later Farid's) historical writings, 
which have by and large been ignored by scholars, give us considerable 
insight into his party's value-system. They are, moreover, no mean 
literary achievement in their own right. 

According to ‘Abd al-Rahmáàn al-Ráfi'i, Kamil's interest in his- 
tory stemmed from his primary-school days. As a young man he began 
submitting articles and speeches to al-Ahram and al-Mu'ayyad on his- 
torical and quasi-historical matters. By his early twenties he had already 
written a short treatise on the history of slavery in ancient Rome (A jab 
ma Kana fi'l-Riqq ‘ind al-Riman) in which he pointed out the differences 
between Western and Muslim practice and a history of the Arab con- 
quest of Spain (Fath al-Andalüs), which somewhat over-romanticized 
that particular epoch of Islamic history. From 1893 on he brought out his 
own monthly magazine, al-Madrasah, and in 1905 published a collection 
of his speeches and of the correspondence between himself and various 
European dignitaries, which he entitled Egyptiens et Anglais.*5 His most 
important historical work by far, however, and the only one which dealt 
at length with modern Egyptian history, was The Eastern Question (al- 
Mas'alah al-Sharqiyyah), which appeared in April, 1898.** We will try to 
assess his contribution to modern Egyptian historiography through 
examining this work. 

When Kamil returned from a trip to Europe in December, 1894, 
he brought with him two large trunks containing the memoirs of vari- 
ous European statesmen and more general works on international 
politics.*? These materials must have proved valuable as sources for the 
writing of The Eastern Question, although the immediate occasion for the 
book was the "auspicious" Ottoman victory over Greece in 1898.49 

The Eastern Question, unlike the other examples of nineteenth- 
century Egyptian historiography we have considered, is exactly what it 
purports to be—a study of European diplomatic history relating to the 
Ottoman Empire and Egypt. Egypt understandably plays a greater role 
in Kamil's book than in most Western, Ottoman-oriented studies of the 
subject, but nevertheless Kamil does not subordinate Ottoman or Bal- 
kan affairs to those of his own country. He begins, for example, by 
observing that "the Eastern Question” can be seen in one of two ways. 
The first is as the struggle between Europe and the Ottoman Empire 
over the Empire's European dependencies—a matter that touches the 
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very existence of part of the Empire. The second way is as the much 
older conflict between Islam and Christianity, which dates back at least 
to the time of the Crusades. In Kàmil's opinion the second vantage- 
point contains more than a grain of truth but is nonetheless not com- 
pletely applicable to present-day conditions. Europe no longer wages 
war against the Porte "in the name of religion alone" but does so 
essentially because it wishes to expand its territory. Europeans do 
sometimes use religion to stir up public enthusiasm for their conquests, 
but it is usually just ”a veil behind which lurk divers intentions and 
desires.''49 

According to Kàmil, the Eastern Question was born with the 
establishment of the Ottoman Empire itself. As soon as this Empire had 
begun to penetrate Europe, the centuries-long effort to roll back the 
Turkish wave commenced.5? Kamil devotes little space to pre-nine- 
teenth century events in general, but he does offer an extended analysis 
of the Russo-Turkish War of 1768-74. He brings into the account the 
Russo-Prussian designs on Poland as well as the Ottoman support of 
the Poles. The motives and diplomacy of the various Powers are ana- 
lyzed in depth, and the powerful lever that Russia got on Ottoman 
affairs in the Treaty of Küçük Kaynarca (1774) is commented upon.$! It 
was, Kàmil says, only the first in a long series of Russian efforts to 
undermine the very foundations of the Empire, and to illustrate his 
point, he later brings in the Russo-Turkish War of 1786-92, Russian 
efforts to thwart the reforms of the Tanzimat, and Russian encourage- 
ment of the Montenegro revolt and of Serbian separatist tendencies. 5? 

The real detail begins with Kamil's discussion of nineteenth- 
century events. He deals with all of the most important crises in turn: 
the Greek revolution, the Syrian War, the Crimean War, the British 
Occupation of Egypt, Bulgarian unification, Greek irredentism, and the 
so-called "Armenian atrocities." Of these, the Syrian war and the 
British Occupation of Egypt are for us the most relevant, but we will 
look briefly at other areas first to see how Kamil handles such subjects. 

In his account of the Greek revolt, Kamil points out that Alex- 
ander and Dmitri Ypsilantis (leaders of the Philike Hetairia) were in 
reality tsarist agents, employed to stir up trouble in Ottoman Greece.5? 
Kamil does not see as Philhellenism the great wave of sympathy for the 
Greek cause which arose subsequently in Europe, but rather as reli- 
gious prejudice against Muslims. He claims that even self-confessed 
European atheists were publicly demanding European governmental 
support for their "Greek Christian brothers"— with the stress on Chris- 
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tian rather than Greek. He quotes from European accounts of the revo- 
lution to prove that the Greek massacre of Muslims and the pillage of 
their property was praised “in the name of freedom and religion," and 
he discounts entirely the reports of Muslim atrocities committed against 
the Greeks. He praises the heroism of the Egyptian army under Ibrahim 
and refers to Navarino as a "slaughter" rather than a battle. To support 
this assertion, he then lists the official censure of Codrington's actions 
at Navarino by such figures as George IV of England, Francis I of 
Austria, British Liberal politicians, etc.5* Although it is obvious where 
` Kamil’s sympathies lie, he does to his credit back up most of his 
assertions with convincing evidence. 

Kamil's discussion of the Crimean War, the Congress of Berlin, 
and late nineteenth-century crises in the Balkan Peninsula are basically 
straightforward diplomatic history. His adeptness in weaving together 
many different strands into a coherent, well-written narrative is worth 
noting, and the style of the work represents a considerable advance 
over anything we have yet seen. At the outset of The Eastern Question 
Kamil includes a sentence referring to the Prophet and the Qur'an, 
followed by two full pages of laudatory saj' commemmorating the 1898 
Ottoman victory over Greece.55 But from then on the style is at once 
lucid and elegant, avoiding both the clumsiness and superficiality of 
previous writers. For the sake of emphasis Kamil occasionally reverts to 
rhyme,55 but in his skillful hands it never impairs the narrative and in 
fact often enhances the smooth flow of the prose. 

That Britain would be cast as the villain of The Eastern Question 
was more or less to be expected, given the political conditions of the 
time and Kamil’s essentially French-oriented European culture. He 
loses no opportunity throughout the work to vent his distrust, even 
hatred, of the British. He blames them for setting Christian and Muslim 
against one another within the Empire*? and claims that in every phase 
of the Eastern Question Britain has been bent on “weakening Muslim 
power." 58 Britain was the main enemy both of the Ottoman Empire and 
of Egypt during the Syrian war.5? In 1876 she perfidiously encouraged 
the Porte to resist the demands of the Powers at the Constantinople 
Conference, only to let the Empire down completely at the Congress of 
Berlin, where it lost in effect much more than it would have at Constan- 
tinople.© Britain masquerades as the torchbearer of humanity and 
civilization, yet she thinks nothing of shelling the “peaceful” city of 
Alexandria.$! She breaks her promises freely whenever it suits her, and 
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her politics, when correctly understood, are nothing but the “science of 
lies, hypocrisy, and subterfuge.’’6? 

The counterpart to Kamil's bitter enmity toward Great Britain 
might logically be expected to be his unqualified support of the actions 
of his own country. But although The Eastern Question contains no direct 
criticism of Egyptian policy, the most fulsome praise is reserved for the 
Ottoman Empire, which Kamil defends in any and all circumstances. 
Again and again he points out how basely the Ottomans have been 
treated by Europe, claiming that the Empire was the only "European" 
Power that granted to all its subjects, regardless of faith, complete 
freedom of worship. The Ottoman Empire not only tolerated large 
Christian minorities within its boundaries but even gave some of the 
highest offices of state to Christians. Spain, on the other hand, em- 
barked on a genocidal campaign against Muslims and destroyed their 
homes and places of worship.9? Kàmil admits that Ottoman policies 
may sometimes have been “misguided,” but they were never according 
to him ill-intentioned. He tries in this way to absolve the sultan from 
any blame in the decision to declare ‘Urabi an imperial rebel by pointing 
out that in the early phases of the revolution the Ottomans had in fact 
supported him.5^ His only lament is that it took the Ottomans so long to 
discover that Great Britain was not sympathetic, but rather irrevocably 
hostile, to all Ottoman interests.55 

To read Kamil is to be suddenly transported out of the whole 
context of earlier Egyptian historiography. His history is a thoroughly 
Western product, replete with all the trappings of more modern writ- 
ings. Gone are the poetic flourishes. Saj' has been all but eliminated 
without any attendant loss of stylistic finesse. There are no more irrele- 
vancies or redundancies. The book is well organized and eminently 
readable. The various facts and arguments Kamil presents are properly 
marshalled so as to have considerable persuasive power. Finally, 
Kamil's depth of historical analysis far surpasses that of earlier writers. 

What is of course disturbing is Kamil's one-sided interpretation 
of events. What he writes has a pronounced "national" (and, even 
more, "Islamic") bias, the rough edges of which have not been tem- 
pered by any training in historical methodology. He successfully aban- 
dons the chronicle for the more dangerous business of trying to write 
history, and in so doing he both risks and achieves more than his 
nineteenth-century predecessors. But precisely because he is so con- 
sistently critical and analytic in his approach to the subject, he collides 
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repeatedly with the problem of historical bias in a way that would have 
been unthinkable for writers of an earler era. 

Kamil of course has every right to take a pro-Ottoman, pro- 
Egyptian or anti-British stance in his writings, since he does operate out 
of a real world in which the obverse of those emotions would be almost 
inconceivable. Moreover it is not that he can adduce no evidence to 
support his views, since, as we have seen, his positions are in general 
well argued and documented. It is rather that Kamil consistently pre- 
sents only one side of the story and either omits or else scoffs at 
whatever does not conform to that particular world-view. He is, as we 
might expect, quite critical of the British presence in Egypt, which does 
not in itself completely invalidate his approach. (In fact he would 
nowadays be in good professional company!) But he also had an obliga- 
tion to register any real progress achieved under the Occupation, and it 
is in areas such as this that Kamil fails utterly. He sees nothing whatso- 
ever of value in the Occupation, terms the freedom of speech enjoyed 
under the British as “useless,” ignores the elimination of the corvée and 
the reduction of taxes from Ismá'il's time, and spurns the various 
material benefits of the Occupation.®’ These too are historical facts, but 
in his zeal to present an unmitigated case against the British, Kamil 
either ignores them or is temperamentally unequipped to deal with 
them.$5 

One of the most intriguing aspects of The Eastern Question is its 
approach to areas where there is a direct Ottoman-Egyptian clash of 
interests. Kamil's evaluation of the reign of Muhammad 'Ali, for exam- 
ple, is generally favorable, but when he comes to events in Syria during 
the 1830's, the whole tenor of the discussion suddenly changes: 


When Ottomans and Muslims recall this crisis, they are more grief-stricken 
and sorrowful than would be the case in any other crisis situation. It was the 
most serious schism which ever occurred between subordinate (Egypt) and 
master (the Ottoman Empire), i.e., between the heart of the Islamic caliphate 
and the caliphate itself, between the spirit of the Ottoman Empire and the 
Empire itself.® 


In the subsequent narrative of events Kamil is surprisingly 
neutral, praising Egyptian prowess in battle but noting too that because 
the Janissary Corps had been destroyed shortly beforehand, the Otto- 
mans were sorely unprepared.?? [f anyone were to object to his account 
of the war, it would probably be the Egyptian rather than the Ottoman 
reader. He states, for example, that al-Jazzàr's earlier refusal to repatri- 
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ate Egyptian refugees was seized upon by Muhammad ‘Ali as a pretext 
for declaring war. He adds that in the opinion of some historians 
Muhammad ‘Ali was actually after the caliphate for himself.?! Finally, 
according to Kamil, Muhammad ‘Ali would never have embarked on 
such a venture had he foreseen the serious consequences it was to have. 
He came later on to regret the entire incident—a clear caveat, Kamil 
concludes, for future generations of Muslims. 7? 

The question at issue once again is whether or not we can write 
off all these pious declarations of friendship for Ottoman Turkey as a 
mere tactic. If so, then Isuggest we are approaching the point where our 
historical portrait of Mustafà Kamil is that of a man so devious that he 
never once said what he really meant. Why, for example, did he so 
consistently play down the Arabic-Turkish dichotomy within the Em- 
pire, of which he was fully aware, and insist instead on referring to the 
Arabs as Muslims? He even called “the Egyptian question" an Islamic 
issue, ?? and if that too was simply a tactic, he employed it so convinc- 
ingly that his contemporaries were all taken in by it. He believed, for 
example, that the true cause of ‘Urabi’s failure lay in the total disunity of 
the various factions involved— Circassians versus Egyptians, ‘Urabists 
versus Tawfiq, Egyptians versus Ottomans, etc.” One need not infer 
from this that he wanted to obliterate Egyptian nationality entirely by 
submerging Egypt within the Ottoman Empire. Indeed, he may have 
seen the solution to the Eastern Question in fundamentally the same 
terms as al-Afghani had, which did not entail an Ottoman Anschluss of 
Egypt but rather a form of Islamic commonwealth. 

The final area of importance for us in The Eastern Question is 
Kamil’s discussion of the ‘Urabi Revolution. For him this topic is much 
easier to deal with than the Syrian imbroglio, since the role of the villain 
is now ready-made. He begins the account by saddling the Khedive 
Isma‘il with the responsibility for the ruinous state of the country's 
affairs that led to foreign intervention. He then traces the steadily 
increasing influence of Great Britain on Egyptian administration— 
Disraeli's purchase of Egyptian shares in the Suez Canal; the appoint- 
ment of Englishmen to positions in the Egyptian government; the 
Anglo-Egyptian anti-slavery agreement of 1877, which allowed British 
warships to patrol the Red Sea and, if necessary, to stop and search 
Egyptian vessels; and finally, Anglo-French supervision of Egyptian 
governmental expenditures.?5 He laments, as we have seen, the Egyp- 
tian-Circassian rivalry in the army, claiming that this and all other 
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manifestations of disunity were exploited by “foreign conspirators” 
(ashab al-dasa’is).”° Colonel ‘Urabi, he maintains, was too intransigent 
and should not have insisted on budgetary review. He sees ‘Urabi as a 
basically honest man who was politically too naive to foresee the tragic 
consequences of his acts. Similarly, the Khedive Tawfiq is in Kamil’s 
eyes no “traitor,” since he began to work hand-in-glove with the British 
only atter it had become clear to him that both the Ottomans and the 
‘Urabists were trying to depose him.?" Regarding, finally, the ''Mas- 
sacre of Alexandria," Kamil blames the British for the entire incident. 
Citing mainly from speeches made in the House of Commons and the 
Chambre des deputes, he establishes that a Mr. Cookson (British consul in 
Alexandria) supplied arms to three or tour thousand Europeans, thus 
opening the way tor the subsequent slaughter. ?* 

Whatever one may think of Kàmil's interpretation of events, he 
did succeed in writing the kind ot history that we would nowadays call 
modern. The Eastern Question as a historical study is far removed from 
the chronicle, whose complete demise came only with the appearance 
of so-called “nationalist historians” like Mustafa Kamil. Compared to 
such illustrious predecessors as Mubarak, Sami and Sarhank, Kamil’s 
weak point is probably his documentation, but he did not have their 
privileged access to archival materials. He nevertheless succeeded in 
examining a wide variety of sources, ranging from the London Times to 
transcripts of the Ankara trials of Armenian separatists (1893)."? His 
history was evaluative and conceptual, it rather unbalanced. He sum- 
med up British occupationary policy, tor example, in a way totally alien 
to the older tradition and regarded it as being based on five main 
principles: (1) elimination of all foreign, non-British influence in Egyp- 
tian affairs, (2) sapping of the khedive's powers and weakening of the 
links between Egypt and the Ottoman Empire, (3) supervision of crucial 
Egyptian governmental agencies by Englishmen, (4) creation ot ‘‘dis- 
turbances" (idtirdbat) designed to prolong the presence of the occupa- 
tionary government, and (5) dissemination ot misinformation in 
Europe about the true state ot affairs in Egypt.*" Such a conceptualiza- 
tion admittedly contained some truth, but it also contained much of 
Kamil himself. There was in other words a “personal equation,” which 
always has an element ot risk. The important point, however, is that the 
analytic approach itselt was new to Egyptian historiography, and in this 
sense Kàmil and the other nationalist writers did Egyptian historical 
writing a great service. 
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Chapter IX 
The Nationalist Historians: II 
Muhammad Farid 


I n the preceding chapter we discussed the possibility that 
the pan-Islamic aspects of Mustafà Kamil's politics may not have been 
taken seriously enough by scholars. No conclusion on this matter was 
drawn, however, since some of the pieces of the puzzle were still 
missing. In particular, the life and ideals of Kamil's friend, disciple and 
eventual successor to leadership of the National Party—Muhammad 
Farid (1868-1919) —mwust be considered. Farid tried to carry on the work 
of the party as Kamil himself would have done, had he lived. We find a 
definite continuity of thought between the two men, and Farid's ideas 
will therefore help us in trying to decipher Kamil’s own political posi- 
tion. 

Muhammad Farid's ancestors were Turks and, according to 
al-Rafi'i, one of his forefathers had come to Egypt as an accountant (katib 
al-‘umlah) with the original Ottoman conquest. Farid's father, Ahmad 
(b. 1836), was educated in the state school system, in particular the 
Military Academy. He later entered the Department of Railroads, at- 
taining managerial status, but was dismissed in 1877 when the Depart- 
ment was placed under direct British control. After that he occupied 
various provincial governmental positions and in 1886 reached his most 
prestigious rank as Director of the Royal Domain (al-Da‘irah al- 
Saniyyah). He had in the meantime been promoted to pasha and then in 
1888 to beylerbey. In 1892 he received the al-Majidi Medal of Honor. He 
remained Director of the Royal Domain till 1894, when he was dis- 
missed by Nubar Pasha apparently for having opposed transfer of 
certain royal properties to a foreign company. ! 

About the early life of Ahmad Farid's son, Muhammad, very 
little is known. In 1887 he received a law degree from the School of 
Administration (Madrasat al-Idárah, formerly Madrasat al-Alsun). Prob- 
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ably as a result of his father’s connections, he then obtained a good 
position in the judicial branch of the Department of the Royal Domain, 
where he remained until 1896. In that year, however, he became in- 
volved in the so-called “Telegraph Affair,” in which Shaykh ‘Ali Yusuf 
was accused by the government of revealing certain military secrets. In 
his capacity as prosecuting attorney in the Court of Appeals (wakil 
niyabah bi'l-isti’naf), Farid came to Yüsuf's defense and, as punishment 
for this act, was "transferred" to Maghaghah. Rather than accept such a 
humiliating demotion, Farid decided to go into private practice.? Al- 
though this period of Farid's life is still rather obscure, it is thought that 
he practiced law for the next seven to ten years. 

Farid's first meeting with Mustafà Kamil came in 1893, but the 
friendship between the two men did not actually solidify until the 
summer of 1895, when they saw each other again in Paris.? This was 
Farid's first trip to Europe, and like Kamil, he soon developed a "'real 
yen for travel."^ He visited Norway, Spain, Morocco, Algeria and 
Tunisia, shuttled back and forth between Europe and Egypt for the next 
fifteen years, and from about 1910 till his death nine years later was 
constantly travelling around Europe and the Ottoman Empire.5 

Fora long time the biography of ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Ráfi'i (cited 
in n.1) was virtually our only source of information on Farid. More 
recently, however, the publication of his memoirs has given us much 
greater insight into his career and political philosophy, and it now 
appears that what so many scholars had long suspected—that al- 
Rafi'i’s study cannot entirely be trusted—is in fact the case.* Contrary, 
for example, to what al-Ráfi'i suggests, Farid travelled relatively slowly 
along the road to political radicalism. Both he and his father had held 
privileged positions in the Egyptian government. They were part of the 
political and social elite and stood to lose much by associating them- 
selves with anti-khedivial populist movements. Accordingly, as late as 
1891 Farid was heard to praise the financial reforms achieved under the 
British. He offered the following evaluation of Occupation policy in 
general: 


Until now the English have not done anything deserving of our hatred. They 
treat the people with kindness and gentility. Love of the fatherland obliges us 
of course to hope that they will leave our beloved Egypt, with the proviso that 
we do not revert to the Ottoman Empire. In reality, [however,] I must confess 
entirely off the cuff (bi-duna mubalah) that we need the help of the English fora 
period of not less than fifteen years, in order to advance our own knowledge 
and civilization to the point where we can run affairs for ourselves.” 
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Later the same year Farid’s position apparently began to hard- 
en. He criticized Tawfiq for worrying too much about his throne, and 
his ministers for trying too hard to please the British and thereby retain 
their own high positions.® In 1892 he came out in support of the new 
ruler's policy of “passive resistance" to the Occupation on the one hand 
and the strengthening of Ottoman-Egyptian ties on the other. His 
history of the Ottoman Empire appeared in 1894, and in it he stressed 
the importance of the Porte's role as defender of the Dar al-Islam. In the 
same year, however, he somewhat incongruously added his backing to 
the Law of November 17, which called for removal of certain "aristo- 
cratic" Turco-Circassian provincial governors. He was a strong sup- 
porter of the Turkish war effort against Greece in 1897 and frequently 
measured Egyptian patriotism solely in terms of loyalty to the Ottoman 
Empire. The crucial question once again is whether these pronounce- 
ments reflected any deep-seated beliefs or were rather "tactical" diver- 
sionary measures, designed merely to embarrass the British.? 

Farid's activity during the years 1897-1904 remains somewhat 
ofa mystery. None of his memoirs for these years has been found, !? and 
al-Ráfi'i tells us only that he went into private practice. To judge from a 
letter he wrote to al-Liwa’ in May, 1905, he was not very successful as a 
lawyer and gave the profession up with considerable bitterness.!! In 
addition to his law practice, he had begun publishing in 1898 a bi- 
monthly scientific magazine (al-Mawsi 'át), but in this area too he seems 
to have had only limited success. He himself wrote numerous articles for 
the magazine, most of which were on historical topics. Topics included 
England and France in Africa, England in West Africa, how the 
Hawaiian Islands lost their independence, England and the Transvaal, 
England in South Africa, Russia in Asia, and the Siberian Railroad. 
Most of these articles appeared between 1899 and 1901. In 1902 Farid 
also brought outa short history of Rome to the end of the Punic Wars. +? 

From 1904 to 1908 Farid worked closely with the National Party. 
He accompanied Kamil on several trips to Europe, financed personally 
many of the party's political activities, and was involved with the 
publication of al-Liwé' in its Arabic, French, and English versions. '? 
When Kamil died suddenly in 1908, Farid was elected to succeed him as 
leader of the National Party. But lacking “the intelligence, decisiveness 
and personal magnetism of his predecessor," his leadership role was 
inaugurated amid much suspicion and infighting. From the beginning 
Farid felt that Kamil's brother, 'Ali Fahmi Kàmil, was intriguing with 
the khedive's help to wrest leadership from his hands. !4 
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The next three years were full of troubles for Farid. In his new 
capacity as party director, he appointed Shaykh ‘Abd al-'Aziz Shawish 
as editor of al-Liwa’. Shawish was at the time inspector of religious 
instruction in the Ministry of Education and regarded by many to be 
more of a pan-Islamist than an Egyptian nationalist. !5 He and Farid did 
increase general party strength, but they also got al-Liwa’ into deep 
water by alienating important party supporters like ‘Umar Sultan and 
Tal'at Harb. Mounting fears of violence eventually led Prime Minister 
Butrus Ghali to reimpose the stringent Press Law of 1881, and Ghàli's 
subsequent assassination by an admitted member of the National Party 
made Farid's clique even more suspect in the eyes of the British.!* A 
dispute over the ownership of al-Liwà' in March, 1910, prompted Farid 
to withdraw from the paper's management and to set up his own rival 
paper, al- Alam. Although the paper was immediately proscribed by the 
government, Farid continued to publish it by simply altering its name 
(al-I tidal, al-Sha'b and al-‘Adl) now and again. In June, 1910, however, 
press slander was made a criminal offense, and Farid, fearing for his 
safety, left immediately for Europe.!? 

From then on Farid spent almost all of his time abroad, writing 
and speaking on the question of British evacuation. He attended several 
international conferences: the Stockholm Peace Conference of August, 
1910, the Brussels conference in September of the same year, the 
Geneva Peace Conference in September, 1912, and the Hague Peace 
Conference in August, 1913. In each case his purpose was to marshal 
support in Europe for the Egyptian nationalist cause.!9 Returning to 
Egypt in December, 1910, he was promptly imprisoned for about six 
months. He was exiled in March, 1912, and in August and November of 
the same year al-Liwa’ and al- Alam were permanently closed down.!? 
One after the other, the bases of Farid's support were being under- 
mined. 

The heyday of the National Party itself was also fast coming to 
an end. Deprived of the home audience, Farid endeavored to continue 
his party activities abroad. He developed contacts with Muslim stu- 
dents in Europe and tried to help them organize secret political soci- 
eties.?? His memoirs for these years are full of bitterness and recrimina- 
tion,?! and like Lenin and so many other frustrated revolutionaries, he 
now began to see enemies on all sides and to despair of finding anyone 
who would take him seriously. His interest in Ottoman-Egyptian co- 
operation, however, had not flagged, and in February 1913 he was 
instrumental in setting up the Islamic Progress Society (Jam'iyyat Ta- 
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ragqi'l-Islam), whose goal was to promote closer ties between the vari- 
ous Muslim countries.?? In Istanbul he made a reconciliation with the 
deposed khedive, ‘Abbas Hilmi, and succeeded in getting pro forma 
support from the Committee of Union and Progress for his fight against the 
Occupation. An attempt to recruit Sa'd Zaghlül to the National Party's 
ranks had in the meantime failed, and Farid's memoirs indicate a certain 
envy of Sa'd's rising popularity in Egypt.?? Farid's own effectiveness as 
a politician was in any case at an end, and he died in almost total 
obscurity in Berlin in November of 1919. His memory eclipsed by the 
meteoric rise of Zaghlul and the Wafd, his contribution to both politics 
and historiography might never have been appreciated were it not for 
the influential biography of ‘Abd al-Rahmán al-Ráfi'i. 

Farid was himself of Turkish ancestry, and pan-Islamic pro- 
clivities are often apparent in his political activities. The evidence that 
can be gleaned from his political career alone is even more fragmen- 
tary than in the case of Kamil, however, and it is fortunate that, like 
his mentor before him, Farid was not only a politician but a historian 
as well. 

In addition to the shorter studies cited above, Muhammad 
Farid wrote two major historical works, one on Egypt under Mu- 
hammad 'Ali and the other on the Ottoman Empire. Each book filled 
what was then a large gap, since no work devoted entirely to either 
subject had previously been available. Farid's contribution to Egyptian 
historiography was a significant one, although his books, like those of 
Kamil, did have their shortcomings. 

Farid's study of the reign of Muhammad ‘Ali—Kitab al-Bahjah 
al-Tawfigiyyah fi Ta'rikh Mu'assis al-'Á'ilah al-Khudaywiyyah—first ap- 
peared in 1891.4 Farid states that the book's purpose was to enlighten 
Egyptians as to their country's recent past and especially as to the 
accomplishments of the founder of the Muhammad 'Alid line. It was 
also a result of Farid's love of his fatherland and the debt of gratitude 
he felt he owed for his own success and prosperity. The Prophetic 
tradition “Hubb al-Watan min al-Iman’’ was inserted rather perfunctor- 
ily towards the beginning of the book, justifying its existence in the 
eyes of the more devout Egyptian reader.?5 

Having drawn aside the curtain of romantic nationalism con- 
tained in Farid's introductory declaration, the reader soon discovered 
that al-Bahjah al-Tawfigiyyah was essentially a military history of Mu- 
hammad ‘Ali's reign. The chapter titles alone—‘The Hijaz War,” “The 
Conquest of al-Dar'iyyah," “The Surrender of ‘Abdullah b. Su'üd," 
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“The Conquest of the Sudan,” “The Greek War,” “The Syrian War," 
“The Conquest of Acre’’—indicate the strong preponderance of mili- 
tary affairs. Only in the final chapter did Farid move on to other areas, 
outlining for his readers Muhammad ‘Ali’s many reform measures. 
Although brief, Farid’s treatment of these measures was surprisingly 
comprehensive and included a wide range of topics, viz., schools, 
hospitals, educational missions abroad, shipyards and naval reform, 
border fortifications, textile mills, irrigation, telegraph lines, etc. He 
summed up the chapter by saying that the Egyptian people’s approval 
of these measures was beside the point as they were both necessary 
and beneficial.26 

The rest of the book, as we have said, was mainly concerned 
with Muhammad 'Ali's conquests in the Sudan, Arabia, the Morea 
(Peloponnesus), and Syria. The general pattern for Farid's account of 
these incidents was a detailed, blow-by-blow description of the cam- 
paigns, supplemented by encomiums of Egyptian valor. Only occa- 
sionally did he discuss motives. He claimed for example, that the 
Sudan had been invaded for several reasons: (1) to protect commerce 
along the Nile, (2) to recruit the famed Nubian soldiers to Muhammad 
'Ali's army, (3) to do away with many of the Albanian regulars, (4) to 
end Mamluk resistance to Muhammad 'Ali's rule, and (5) to prospect 
for gold. Farid referred to the Sudanese as “barbarians” but in contrast 
praised the Nubians for their "brave resistance" to the advancing 
Egyptian armies. ?? 

Farid began his account of Muhammad 'Ali's war against the 
Wahhabis by outlining the Wahhabi creed with complete impartiality. 
(Much of his information had been drawn from an article in the Journal 
Asiatique.)?® He continued rather incongruously with the assertion that 
it was God who sent Muhammad ‘Ali to fight the Wahhabis. The 
narrative ended with a glowing description of Ibráhim Pasha's return 
from the Arabian campaign (December 9, 1819): 

His fame and renown filled every quarter, together with the renown of the 
Egyptian armies which under his command had demonstrated their ability 
to defend the homeland (watan) as lions in the jungle and to conquer the 
countries through which they passed. [This was possible] as long as their 


leaders were responsible men, noble [of purpose], loving our dear home- 
land and putting general well-being ahead of individual interests.29 


None of this is particularly enlightening. The detailed chrono- 
logy of battles in Arabia might supply some students with a few inter- 
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esting facts, but otherwise Farid's description of events in Arabia and 
in the Sudan has little value. In contrast, the discussions of the Greek 
and Syrian campaigns, although containing some of the earlier flaws, 
are much more adeptly handled. In both cases Farid demonstrates a 
firm grasp of the intricacies of European diplomacy. His account of the 
conflicting interests of the European Powers and of the mainsprings of 
their foreign policy relative to Egypt and the Near East shows great 
insight and is for the most part constructed fairly.” Although he dis- 
counts most of the stories of Egyptian atrocities committed against the 
Greeks, he is reluctant to pass final judgment in the face of the many 
conflicting reports.?! 

In his treatment of the Egyptian interregnum in Syria, Farid 
comes out solidly on Egypt's side. He praises the valor of the Egyptian 
soldiers, who fought like “ferocious lions with a force irresistible to 
man or beast.'?? He defends the harsh occupationary policies of Ibra- 
him Pasha, claiming that they were necessary in order to halt "spread- 
ing corruption” (nashr al-fasád).?* Finally, he describes the withdrawal 
of the Egyptian forces from Syria in somber, elegiac tones, noting in 
conclusion that the evacuation resulted in the country's reversion to its 
former chaotic condition of Druze-Christian civil war under ineffectual 
Ottoman rule.?* 

Following the Egyptian evacuation of Syria, Farid finds little 
that draws his interest. At the end of the chapter on Syria, although the 
topic is totally irrelevant here, he inserts a brief note on Muhammad 
‘Ali’s decision to send a group of students to Paris.35 The rest of the book 
(except for the final fifteen pages on Muhammad 'Ali's reforms) is 
unexpectedly devoted to the Duc de Montpensier's visit to Egypt and to 
the travels of Ibrahim Pasha in Europe.*¢ There is no organizational 
justification for these passages; the only possible reason for their in- 
clusion is that Farid already had the relevant information at hand. 

Al-Bahjah al-Tawfigtyyah is clearly not so much a history of 
Muhammad ‘Ali's reign as an apology for his rule. Farid's only crite- 
rion for judging Muhammad ‘Alli is the raw force Egypt wielded under 
him, which resulted in victory after victory on the battlefield. He ad- 
mits that the Egyptian people resisted Muhammad 'Ali's taxation and 
conscription policies but adds that what they sowed, later generations 
were to reap, and that long centuries of oppression had caused them 
to forget they had a homeland (watan) to "defend."?? Concerning the 
Syrian revolt against Egyptian rule in 1834, Farid claims that it would 
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never have happened had the Syrians realized that under Egyptian 
rule lives and property would be so safe that the population would not 
need to carry arms!3® 

The idea that Muhammad ‘Alicould do no wrong runs through- 
out al-Bahjah. Ibrahim Pasha is referred to as “Egypt's hero," and even 
lesser members of the royal family, such as Prince Tüsün, are elo- 
quently eulogized.?? Farid's interpretation of events borders at times on 
the ludicrous; for example, he refuses to believe the reports of friction 
between Colonel de Sèves and Ibrahim Pasha. Both men, he claims, 
were too "great" to succumb to any feelings of personal rivalry, and if 
indeed there was any misunderstanding between them, it must have 
been a result of “the envy and slander” of others (hasad al-hásidin wa 
washy al-washin).4 

Since al-Bahjah al-Tawfigiyyah first appeared in 1891 it must 
have been written during the loyalist phase of Farid's life, when he 
still occupied a relatively high position in the Department of the Royal 
Domain. The book may have been written at Tawfiq's behest; if not, 
Farid must at least have been aware of the kind of boost such a book 
could give to his career. Whatever the case, loyalty to Egypt's ruling 
family became the leitmotif of what in the final analysis was more of a 
saga than a history of Egypt. Moreover, the work lacked Kamil’s criti- 
cal appraisal of the motives of different historical figures or the co- 
gency of various historical arguments.*! Kamil never allowed national- 
ism to impinge on his history to the extent of nullifying its value, but 
in Farid's case it ultimately blotted out all other considerations. 

Apart from its strong flavor of partis pris, Farid's history of 
Muhammad 'Ali had other deficiencies. Stylistically, it was far supe- 
rior to the work of the Encyclopedists and the Neo-Chroniclers but 
failed to attain anything approaching the smooth elegance of Kàmil's 
The Eastern Question. The idiom of al-Bahjah was in itself dated, and 
Farid frequently used words like darasa (“to die out, be obliterated’’) 
and dünanámah (‘‘fleet’’) rather than their more modern equivalents of 
idmahalla (or khára) and ustul. Oddly enough, there was probably no 
nineteenth-century Egyptian historian who could match Farid's ability 
to use saj', which in his hand became at times so perfectly balanced 
and tightly knit as to be almost poetry.*? His prose, however, repre- 
sented a throwback to the strictly chronological, ‘materialistic’ ap- 
proach of an earlier era. Taken in conjunction with his memoirs, which 
are allegedly full of grammatical errors,“ we may find here further 
confirmation for our earlier thesis, namely, that linguistic deficiencies 
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can lead to the shallow, atomistic treatment of events that is so typical 
of the chronicle. 

Farid’s record with respect to documentation was better than 
average and may be a sign of the privileged access his high position 
gave him to important records collections. For information on the early 
years of Muhammad 'Ali's reign he acknowleges his dependence on 
al-Jabarti's history, although without proper footnoting procedures it 
is difficult to say when al-Jabarti has left off and Farid himself has 
taken over again.“ In addition he consulted the works of Clot Bey, 
Hamont, Mubarak and Mengin, as well as several published collec- 
tions of European documents.*5 One intriguing aspect of al-Bahjah is 
its large number of biographies of leading European personalities such 
as Admiral Nelson, the father of Colonel de Séves, de Séves himself, 
the Duke of Wellington, Champollion, Lord Byron, Guizot, Palmer- 
ston, Metternich, Thiers, and Lady Stanhope. Farid does not reveal 
the source of this information, but he could have obtained an encyclo- 
pedia or some contemporary European Who's Who quite easily during 
one of his many visits to Europe. Unlike the rest of al-Bahjah, these 
sections contain no personal commentary whatsoever on the indi- 
viduals concerned, some of whom he presumably found quite dis- 
tasteful. This apparent anomaly underlines the probability that he 
simply translated the information intact from some readily available 
European reference work.*¢ 

Farid's only other major historical work was his History of the 
Ottoman Empire (Ta'rikh al-Dawlah al- Aliyyah al-'Uthmániyyah), which 
first appeared in 1894. In the three years following the publication of 
al-Bahjah, Farid must have decided that it was no longer necessary to 
cast the title in saj’. The History of the Ottoman Empire seems to have 
enjoyed greater popularity than the study of Muhammad ‘Ali, since it 
had gone through three editions by 1912. As the work is only mar- 
ginally concerned with the history of Egypt it is, strictly speaking, 
outside the domain of the present inquiry. Its importance for us is that 
it provides further insight into Farid's historical technique and his 
political philosophy. 

The History of the Ottoman Empire covers the period from the 
reign of Osman I—founder of the dynasty—up to 1878 and the sign- 
ing of the Treaty of Berlin. Of its 415 pages, more than half deal with 
the nineteenth century. In the third edition, which is the one I con- 
sulted, Farid added a short introduction (38 pages) on Islamic history 
from the Réshidun caliphs up to the reign of Osman and a final and 
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rather hastily contrived section (10 pages) on events from 1878 to 
1909.47 

Farid claims that the book's purpose is twofold. Its general aim 
is like that of any historical work—to promote greater understanding 
of nations, peoples, laws, causes of prosperity and decline, etc. What 
is more significant is the book's specific purpose, which is to record for 
posterity a section of the glorious history of “the Islamic community" 
(al-ummah al-islamiyyah)—a history in which the Arabs, like all other 
Muslims, have shared.*? Farid states that the Islamic community has 
had two main branches, the Arabs and the Turks. The Arabs have 
received much attention from historians but the Turks have been 
largely ignored, he says, in spite of the fact that it was they who “‘set 
the community back on its feet” (lamma sha'athahu) and restored the 
centuries-old Muslim “hegemony” (saytarah).*? The History of the Otto- 
man Empire would serve, therefore, to reaffirm old “allegiances” 
(rawabit al-tab'iyyah) between Egypt and the Ottoman Empire, to 
"strengthen the religious community" (taziz al-jami'ah al-milliyyah) 
and to demonstrate to every Oriental (sharqi), whether Muslim or not, 
that he should strive to preserve the Empire's integrity.59 

This is pretty strong stuff, if indeed it is to be taken seriously. 
But is it not even more preposterous to suggest that Farid did not 
really mean any of this and undertook a massive research effort of this 
kind simply as a temporary expedient? It is one thing to advocate 
Ottoman-Egyptian unity in a few hastily prepared speeches, but it is 
quite another to devote years to the writing of a monograph on the 
subject of Arab-Turkish solidarity. It is therefore more cogent to view 
Farid's History of the Ottoman Empire as a serious ideological statement 
of the first magnitude. It testifies to his own rethinking of the ideas he 
had expressed in al-Bahjah as well as to an even more fundamental 
realignment of Egyptian foreign policy during these years. 

A number of different forces, both foreign and domestic, com- 
bined to produce this change. In the international arena, for example, 
new alliance systems were starting to form. Ottoman Turkey during 
the 1880's was moving away from her traditional friendship with 
Great Britain toward closer ties with Germany, thereby eliminating 
the single most important obstacle to improved Ottoman-Egyptian 
relations.5! With the signing of the Franco-Russian Entente in 1894, 
France too had to be regarded as an enemy of the Empire, whose job it 
then became to convince Egypt's ruling circles that professions of good 
will toward them by the French were as specious as those of Britain 
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toward the Turks. Britain and France were of course not yet formally 
allied at this time, although they had by 1890 resolved most of their 
outstanding colonial disputes. Egypt’s hopes of using France as a 
counter to British influence were thus beginning to fade, and there 
was no compelling reason why they should have contested the logic of 
the Ottoman arguments. The way had in fact been prepared for a new 
kind of Ottoman-Egyptian understanding, based on age-old religious 
ties and the strong sense of loyalty all Muslims still felt toward the 
caliphate. It was with this in mind that Sultan Abdülhamid II decided 
to launch a new and vigorously pan-Islamic Ottoman foreign policy. 

The changes that had occurred within Egypt proper during 
this same period were no less dramatic. Tawfiq had always seen to it 
that Britain's wishes were respected, and Farid was only following in 
his ruler's footsteps when he issued his 1891 verdict on the positive 
aspects of the British occupation.5? But with the accession of 'Abbàs in 
the following year, all of the old assumptions had to be thrown out, 
and it did not take Egyptians long to realize that in the new ruler they 
had a true champion of the national cause. The khedive and Cromer 
clashed almost immediately, and as a high official in the Egyptian 
government, Farid must have known of ‘Abbas’ plans to organize a 
nucleus of national resistance to the British. Caution was necessary of 
course, since Cromer and the British did not trust 'Abbàs and would 
have interpreted any overt cooperation between him and the National 
Party (or later on, between him and the Ottomans) as treasonable and 
thus sufficient grounds for his deposition.5? Everything would have to 
be done surreptitiously, through intermediaries if possible, to avoid 
the British suspecting that a complex network of Ottoman-Egyptian 
relations was being built up. 

One of ‘Abbas’ first moves was to pardon ‘Abdullah al-Nadim, 
who then returned to Cairo to begin publishing the ultra-nationalistic 
al-Ustadh, Al-Nadim immediately took Kamil under his wing but was 
exiled again for his journalistic extremism. He then turned up, sur- 
prisingly enough, as a paid official of the sultan’s government in Istan- 
bul.5^ The firebrand pan-Islamist, Jamal al-Din al-Afghani, was also at 
this time a guest of Sultan Abdülhamid II, and al-Afghani’s “disciple,” 
Muhammad 'Abduh, enjoyed a similar position at the Egyptian court. 
Al-Afghani was reportedly becoming concerned about the dangers of 
Russian expansionism in Turkish Central Asia, which was coinciden- 
tally the same subject of many articles Muhammad Farid was then 
publishing in the Egyptian press.55 Farid had of course already met 
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Mustafa Kamil in 1893, while he was still a high official in ‘Abbas’ 
government; by 1895, if not earlier, the two men had become close 
friends. Farid’s History of the Ottoman Empire had in the meantime been 
published, proclaiming the virtues of Arab-Turkish solidarity under 
the sultan’s aegis. 

That a Cairo-Istanbul axis was clearly developing during these 
years helps to explain how Mustafa Kamil could in 1906 have come out 
in support of renunciation of Egyptian national territory in favor of the 
sultan.56 The evidence is tantalizingly incomplete, however, and 
many intriguing questions are left unanswered. Why, for example, did 
Farid have to retire into almost total obscurity in 1897, only to re- 
emerge in 1904 just as Kamil and ‘Abbas were dissolving their own 
previously close ties? Did 'Abbàs keep 'Ali Yüsuf in tow simply as an 
additional option in case the mercurial Kamil could not always be 
controlled? Were Farid's fears that the khedive and Kamil’s brother 
were conspiring against him justified, and, if so, why were they? Was 
Farid's appointment of Shaykh Shawish as editor of al-Liwá' an in- 
dication of continuing cooperation between the National Party and 
court circles? And finally, did 'Abbas really decide to break with Kamil 
in 1904 and, if so, why? 

The answers to such questions probably lie buried somewhere 
in the Ottoman, Egytian and/or British archives. For the moment we 
can only speculate that Farid was deeply committed to the resistance 
effort (whatever its exact form) and that his Ottoman history was but 
one phase of the overall offensive. Initially at least he probably felt that 
he was throwing in his lot to a greater extent with Egypt's ruler than 
with a political unknown like Kamil. But whether or not he later on 
had no choice in the matter or whether he actually fell under the sway 
of the charismatic Kamil is difficult to say. Whatever the case may be, 
he had of course eventually to share in Kamil’s fate. 

Although Farid probably began his association with Kamil be- 
fore he had developed strong political convictions of his own, he was 
not necessarily a mere will-o'-the-wisp, ready to change his political 
ideas whenever circumstances demanded it. His earlier connivance at 
the British occupation may in fact have been reluctant, and the acces- 
sion of ‘Abbas would therefore have been a welcome opportunity to 
vent his true emotions. Farid's later efforts on behalf of his party were, 
as we have seen, tireless, and he devoted a substantial part of his own 
fortune to the Egyptian national cause. If his Ottoman history is any 
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indication of his feelings, he did indeed opt wholeheartedly for 
Kamil’s own peculiar brand of pan-Ottomanism. 

Kamil's feelings that Europeans were ultimately to blame for 
all of Islam's troubles find clear echoes in Farid's History of the Ottoman 
Empire. In a discussion of the Treaty of Tilsit (1807), for example, Farid 
reveals the true extent of his bitterness toward Europeans: 


It is therefore apparent to the reader that any promise [made] by a foreigner 
to an Oriental is specious and a deceptive mirage which the thirsty man 
thinks is water.5? Their professions of good will and friendship are [made] 
only in order to further their own ends and to succeed with their own plans. 
An intelligent person never clings to their pledges and is not taken in by the 
idea that a European state ever means well or desires reform for an Oriental 
state or nation. The historical events which have been and still are to be 
covered in this book are the best evidence [of this]. May they act as a 
warning to those who take heed of them.5? 


At another point in his Ottoman history Farid claims that "no 
European state rejects the use of fraud and deceit in politics, so that 
the term 'politics' for them has become synonymous with lies and 
falseness." Orientals, however, do not know such behavior.5? The 
Ottoman Empire, he states, is only one among many Muslim powers 
that have been victimized by Christian religious fanaticism (ta‘assub),©° 
whose unmitigated virulence Farid contrasts with the Islamic tradition 
of toleration for other faiths.5! Every day, he claims, the world hears of 
fresh atrocities committed by European Christians, whereas the Otto- 
man Empire has been known historically as a place of refuge for op- 
pressed peoples. ° 

Farid's affection for the Ottoman Empire obviously runs very 
deep, but does this necessarily mean that he favored an on-going 
connection between Cairo and Istanbul? He answers this question for 
us himself in his account of the Syrian war. In sharp contrast to his 
pro-Egyptian treatment of the same subject in al-Bahjah al-Tawfigiyyah, 
in his Ottoman history Farid discusses the events of the war in abso- 
lutely neutral tones. He prefaces the discussion, however, with the 
following unambiguous statement: "Egypt is and, God willing, will 
forever remain part of the Ottoman Empire.’’® 

If I have seemed to belabor these points, it is only because my 
own conclusions about Kamil's, Farid's and indeed the whole National 
Party's conception of an Ottoman-Egyptian tie differ so greatly from 
those of scholars like Steppat and Goldschmidt. It does not seem to 
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me far-fetched at the time for Kamil and Farid to have envisaged some 
sort of Islamic federation under the caliph’s headship. In Egyptian 
eyes this was in fact proof of their radicalism—not of the reactionary 
religiosity imputed to them by outside observers—since unlike Lutfi 
al-Sayyid and Qasim Amin, they totally rejected all Western ties and 
stressed instead the only kind of political accommodation that, if ef- 
fected, could really have spelled trouble for the West. Scholars often 
overlook the fact that even during World War I many more Arabs 
fought with the Turks than against them—and did so in spite of the 
misguided CUP policies of Turkification and, conversely, the honey- 
coated promises of the Allies for an independent Arab state after the 
war.® [t is easy to forget too how very worried the British were about 
Ottoman assaults on their base at Suez, which with just a little more 
luck could conceivably have pushed the date of the 1919 Revolution a 
few years ahead. Muhammad Farid was at that very moment trying to 
form an Ottoman-Egyptian alliance around the deposed but still 
popular ‘Abbas Hilmi and may have pictured himself with the khedive 
at the head of an Ottoman “army of liberation.” Given the advantage 
of hindsight, this idea seems fanciful. But it is safe to say that at the 
time such a force would have been greeted with cries of joy by the 
Egyptian people. 

As the war in fact turned out, it meant the end of any such 
dreams. Kemalist Turkey renounced her Islamic connections, the 
Empire had been destroyed, and the new Arab states of the Levant 
saw things very differently from the way the National Party had. The 
National Party was accordingly obliged during the postwar period to 
shift its emphasis to the single-minded goal of evacuation, which, 
while politically unassailable, was now shorn of the broader, more 
idealistic notion of Muslim solidarity under the Ottoman aegis. Evacu- 
ation was a purely negative goal, not in itself enough to win any 
mass following for the party. The older, constructive party appeal for 
Ottoman-Egyptian unity against Europe had had cogency in Kamil’s 
and Farid’s time but was not appropriate to postwar conditions. It was 
in fact being slowly eroded away by the new ideal of Arab nationalism, 
which ultimately came to have for Egyptians somewhat the same ro- 
mantic, visionary appeal that the National Party’s prewar pan-Islamic 
stance had had. The National Party itself, however, proved unable to 
adapt to the changed times. Throughout his entire life, for example, 
‘Abd al-Rahmáàn al-Ràáfi'i, who was one of the party's last prominent 
spokesmen, ignored the goal of Arab nationalism. Of course al-Rafi i, 
like everyone else, ceased to talk of Islamic solidarity, which had by 
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then become an unrealistic goal. But it is significant that the National 
Party continued to attract Egypt’s most devout Muslims to its ranks 
right up until the founding of the Muslim Brotherhood.® 

Until now we have been using Farid’s Ottoman history pri- 
marily as a source of insight into his political views. But, taken purely 
as a historical work, the book has a considerably higher standing than 
al-Bahjah al-Tawfigiyyah. Farid once again cribbed numerous biog- 
raphies from some handy European reference work, but his documen- 
tation for the Ottoman history was in general far superior to that of its 
predecessor. All relevant treaties and edicts were quoted in full, a 
process that must have entailed extensive translation from Turkish 
sources. As secondary source materials Farid consulted, among 
other works, al-Khitat al-Tawfigiyyah, Tarikh-i Jevdet, al-Jabarti, Phillip 
Jallad’s study of landownership and Kanz al-Ragha’ib fi Muntakhabat 
al-Jawa’ib. As in al-Bahjah, he demonstrated thorough familiarity with 
the modern history of Europe and its bearing on developments within 
the Ottoman Empire. The pre-nineteenth-century section of the book 
resembled an elegant chronicle and may in fact have been derived 
from just such a source. But for the later period Farid’s approach 
became progressively more analytical, and the style, albeit once again 
falling short of the brilliance of Kamil, had a smoothness and clarity 
that were lacking in the works of both the Encyclopedists and the 
Neo-Chroniclers. 

Whatever their shortcomings, Mustafa Kamil and Muhammad 
Farid brought Egyptian historiography decisively into the modern era. 
History acquired an immediacy and a relevance in their hands, even if 
the perspective they brought to the subject was often one-sided. Ar- 
dent nationalists that they were, they did not consider historical writ- 
ing to be one of life’s basic ends but saw it as one element in the 
struggle for independence. Both men devoted their entire lives to this 
cause. They felt strongly about their country and resented deeply its 
treatment by the West. History, as they understood it, was a means of 
defending Egypt and the Islamic world against injustice—and they did 
not hesitate to use it. 


Notes 


1. AI-Ráfi'i rather naively supplies this final piece of information as evidence of 
Ahmad's “patriotic sentiment," which, if we are to judge from his long career in high 
Office, cannot have been too outspoken. Al-Ráfi'i also reveals at another point that 
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Ahmad’s son, Muhammad, was writing anonymous articles for ‘Ali Yüsuf's magazine, 
al-Adab, in 1887-88. It seems that out of fear for his son's well-being (and probably for his 
own as well) Ahmad had forbidden him to mix in politics. Al-Rafi'i, Muhammad Farid, pp. 
16-18, 20, 27. 

2. Ibid., pp. 9-10, 22. 

3. Ibid., p. 39. Al-Rafi'i does not say that Kamil and Farid were intimate as early 
as 1893, as alleged by the authors of a recent article in al-Katib. See by Ra'üf ‘Abbas, Sayyid 
Mustafa Salim, Muhammad Anis and Mahmüd Isma’il, "Muhammad Farid wa Mu- 
dhakkiratuhu,” Al-Katib, no. 104 (1969), pp. 29-30. AI-Ráfi'i says simply that they met in 
1893. 

4. “Wa kana lahu wala’ kabir bi'l-siyahah.'' Al-Rafi'i, Muhammad Farid, p. 31. 

5. Ibid., pp. 31, 208ff. 

6. The publication of Farid's memoirs at first generated considerably more heat 
than light. They appeared originally in the newspaper al- Akhbar, whose editors had been 
given access to them by Farid's son, 'Abd al-Kháliq Farid. Professor Muhammad Anis of 
the University of Cairo thereupon leveled a bitter attack against al- Akhbar, asking that the 
State confiscate Farid's papers and declare them “property of the nation.” In this way, 
Anis maintained, "true" scholars, and not just amateur reporters, would have access to 
them. See by Anis, “Da'wah li'l-Wataniyyah, là Da'wah li'l-Ihtikar," Al-Jumhüriyyah, 30 
July 1964. 

Apparently ‘Abd al-Khàliq Farid had in the past allowed anyone who was 
interested to see his father's papers, and some of Anis' own students had already availed 
themselves of the opportunity. See Musa Sabri, “Hatu liyya Habibi,” Al-Akhbár, 5 August 
1964. This did not affect the outcome of the dispute, however. Anis won his case in the 
same year, and Farid's memoirs became the property of the National Historical Docu- 
ments Center (Dar al-Wathá'ig al-Ta'rikhiyyah al-Qawmiyyah), which was headed by Anis 
himself. 'Abbas et al., "Muhammad Farid wa Mudhakkiratuhu," p. 20. Anis' earlier 
warning—l4 da'wah li'l-ihtikár—now became somewhat ironic, since as head of the 
National Historical Documents Center it was entirely within his prerogative to refuse 
access to Farid's papers by anyone of whom he personally disapproved. 

Regarding the alleged unreliability of al-Rafi'i's biography of Farid, “Abbas, 
Salim, Anis and Ismāʻil claim that al-Ráfi'i altered parts of Farid's correspondence and 
eliminated some of it altogether, especially in the case of the papers dealing with Farid's 
earlier years (ca. 1891-97). Moreover, al-Ràfi'i is supposed to have added words to the text 
of some letters, corrected Farid's grammatical errors, underlined portions, etc. Ra'üf 
‘Abbas claims that ‘Abd al-Khaliq Farid, in an interview in the summer of 1964, told him 
that all the “marginal notes" (ishárát) found in Farid’s papers were al-Ráfi'i's and not 
Farid's own, which, if true, would mean that ‘Abd al-Khaliq was willing to denigrate the 
reputation of his own father. ‘Abbas et al., "Muhammad Farid wa Mudhakkiratuhu,” pp. 
19-20, 31. 

It is difficult to know just how many of these allegations are true, since access to 
Farid's papers can now be had only by "authorized persons.” The series of articles on 
Farid's memoirs published in al-Kdtib (which, incidentally, was considered a "legitimate" 
journalistic scoop) seems to be both scholarly and fair and, as such, is a valuable addition 
to our knowledge of Farid's life. An older biography of Farid, written by Ahmad Shawqi 
al-Muhàmi, was published by al-Liwd' Press in 1949. It is highly romanticized, however, 
and of little use to the historian. 

7. ‘Abbas et al., "Muhammad Farid wa Mudhakkiratuhu,” p. 27. 

8. This was during one of the “subservient” ministries of Mustafa Fahmi (1891- 
93). Cf. above, p. 120. 

9. Information concerning Farid's activities between 1892 and 1894 is taken from 
‘Abbas et al., "Muhammad Farid wa Mudhakkiratuhu,” pp. 28-29. 

10. Ibid., pp. 21-22. 

11. Al-Rafi i, Muhammad Farid, p. 38. 

12. Ibid., pp. 30-33. 

13. Ibid., pp. 44-48; and Goldschmidt, ‘The Egyptian Nationalist Party,” p. 320. 
14. Goldschmidt, “The Egyptian Nationalist Party,” pp. 322-23. 
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15. This was, I submit, precisely why Farid appointed him and not, as Gold- 
schmidt claims, simply in order to develop a mass base for the party. As we shall soon see, 
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The Syrian Egyptian Historians 


Thi study would hardly be complete without some mention 
of a substantial group of men, Syrian by birth and Egyptian by adop- 
tion, who contributed immeasurably to the intellectual growth of their 
new homeland.! Most of these Syrian Egyptians were highly educated 
Christians, whose geographical and ethnic origins enabled them to 
maintain more open channels of communication with the West. They 
were therefore often quicker than their Egyptian counterparts to en- 
dorse and use Western concepts. Tending as a group to go into the 
field of journalism, their importance as disseminators of new ideas 
was out of all proportion to their numbers. They were part of the 
vanguard of the entire literary and intellectual renaissance (nahdah).? 

Although the half-century from 1870 to about 1920 was clearly 
the heyday of Syrian intellectuals in Egypt, the influence of these men 
on Egyptian government and society goes all the way back to Mu- 
hammad ‘Ali. Many of them had fled to Europe after the French 
evacuation in 1801, but they began filtering back into the country as 
soon as Muhammad 'Ali's regime had achieved some measure of sta- 
bility. They were particularly valuable in the new educational system, 
since, unlike the French and Italian instructors, they were proficient 
both in Arabic and in the necessary European languages. Father 
Anton Rafael Zakhür is but one example. Zakhür had been the only 
Oriental in Napoleon's Academy and a member of the governing 
council of Jacques Menou. He lived in France from 1803 until 1816, 
when he returned to Egypt to take up a teaching position in the School 
of Engineering. The first book ever printed by the Bulaq Press may 
well have been Zakhür's Italian-Arabic dictionary.? 

Toward the end of Ismà"il's reign and during the period of the 
British Occupation, Syrian immigration to Egypt rose more sharply. 
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Most of the newcomers were dedicated to the Westernization process 
and began to have a strong influence on the climate of opinion in 
Egypt. As editor of al-Mugtataf, for example, Ya'qüb Sarrüf (1852- 
1927) defended rationalism and, along with Shibli Shumayyil, tried to 
introduce Egyptian audiences to the ideas of Darwin. Farah Antün 
(1861-1922), editor of al-Jami'ah, introduced his readers to French liter- 
ature and, in particular, to the works of Jean-Jacques Rousseau and 
Ernest Rénan. He also preached absolute freedom of inquiry and 
flirted in his writings with what were then still very new ideas, e.g., 
socialism and even communism. Jurji Zaydàn (1861-1914) promoted 
Western standards of literary and historical criticism as well as West- 
ern modes of expression. He and other Syrians contributed much to 
the development of a new literary style, shorn of the artificial em- 
bellishments and the ornate prose (irshá^) of earlier eras.‘ 

It is not unusual even now for the talented journalist to allow 
some of his literary gifts to spill over into the field of historical writing, 
and Syrian writers of the late nineteenth century were no exception. 
They made important contributions to "Egyptian" historiography, al- 
though their writings on the whole breathed a spirit slightly different 
from that of the writings of native Egyptians. Perhaps because they 
were self-conscious about their religion and their status as ‘‘probation- 
ary guests," they tried to infuse into their history a more neutral tone.5 
This was quite feasible, provided they adhered to quasi-annalistic 
methods incorporating the new statistical, documentary approach of 
writers like ‘Ali Mubarak and Amin Sami. More than a few Syrians 
found this an appealing combination: it was respectable and yet safe. 

Although this chapter is concerned mainly with the Syrian 
Egyptians and their contributions, the career and historical method- 
ology of Ya'qüb Artin make it imperative that he be included here. 
Artin was an Armenian Egyptian who had been educated in Europe 
and later held several important positions in the Egyptian govern- 
ment. In 1873 he was appointed tutor to Isma‘il’s children; in 1879 he 
became the khedive's secretary for European affairs and in 1884 his 
Deputy Minister (wakil) of Education. Education was in fact Artin's 
passion, and Lord Cromer considered him “by far the highest Egyp- 
tian authority on educational matters.''é 

Artin was himself so steeped in French culture that he probab- 
ly could not even have written history in Arabic. All of his historical 
works were in French and, apart from two major studies, included a 
number of shorter articles written mostly for the scholarly French- 
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language journal, Bulletin de l'institut Egyptien.? His two principal 
works were L'instruction publique en Egypte (Paris, 1890), translated into 
Arabic by ‘Ali Bahjat as Al-Qawl al-Tamm fi'l-Ta lim al-'Amm, and La 
propriété foncière en Egypte (Cairo, 1908), translated into Arabic by Sa'id 
'Ammün as Al-Ahkam al-Mar'iyyah fi Sha'n al-Aradi al-Misriyyah. Both 
books are scholarly, original studies based mainly on official govern- 
mental archives. 

Since he wrote only in French, Artin was admittedly a rather 
unusual case. Like Mubarak and Sami, he was reluctant to offer any 
interpretation of events, choosing instead to let graphs, statistics and 
mathematical computations tell his story. Syrian writers like Phillip 
Jallàd and Jirjis Hunayyin also found this method congenial. 

Jallad was born in Jaffa but settled in Egypt while still young 
and enjoyed a long career in various judicial posts in the Egyptian 
government. His only published work was the Administrative and Judi- 
cial Dictionary (Qàmüs al-Idarah wa'l-Qadàá'), a five-volume study of 
landownership and property taxes in Egypt which appeared in 1891. 
The book consists mainly of documents and statistics, arranged 
chronologically with little accompanying analysis.? 

In the same tradition as Jallad's work and of equal importance 
to students of Egyptian social and economic history was Jirjis Hunay- 
yin's Land and Taxation in Egypt (Al-Atyan wa'l-Dará'ib fil-Qutr al- 
Misri), published in 1904. Hunayyin had for some time been super- 
intendent of the Egyptian treasury, and he wrote the book specifically 
to defend the government against the charges of its critics.!° Because 
of its propagandistic intent, it must be used with caution—especially 
since it purports to be a wholly “objective” statistical study drawn 
from government archives. Hunayyin’s sources are the usual statutes, 
decrees and government records of all kinds, and the 1880 report of 
Butrus Ghali to the Commission on Tax Reform plays just as important 
a role here as it did in Jallad's work. Unlike Jallad, however, Hunayyin 
also makes occasional use of more general works such as Ya'qüb Ar- 
tin’s study of Egyptian landownership and Jurji Zaydan’s history of 
Islamic civilization. +? But the organization of the materials is poor, and 
the book cannot be said to accomplish what it sets out to do. In the 
introduction, for example, Hunayyin states that he will examine all 
types of taxation in Egypt,!? but the book itself devotes 704 pages to 
land taxes and only 15 pages to taxes of other kinds. Hunayyin also 
entitles his first chapter “General Historical and Geographical Intro- 
duction" (Tamhid 'Umümi Jughrafi Ta'rikhi), but except for a few re- 
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marks on such disparate themes as ‘Amr b. al-‘As and Muhammad 
‘Ali, the reader looks in vain for any information on events prior to 
1880.1? 

Given these limitations, Hunayyin's work acts as a useful ref- 
erence for the economic history of the period around the turn of the 
twentieth century. Neither Hunayyin nor Jallad, however, can really 
be considered historians; they were, rather, mere compilers of statis- 
tical information. Both men understood the “modern” insistence on 
careful and thorough documentation, and their works cannot be 
faulted on that account. But they were either unable or unwilling to 
provide the statistical data with any meaning. !* 

Much more significant than either Jallad or Hunayyin and of a 
slightly different stamp was the Syrian author Salim al-Naqgàsh (d. 
1884), from the prominent al-Naqqash merchant family of Beirut. Al- 
Naqgàsh had immigrated at an early age to Egypt, drawn by Isma’il’s 
establishment of the Egyptian opera and European-style theaters dur- 
ing the nahdah. He actually performed professionally in the Alexandria 
theater from 1876 on and, in addition, cooperated with his Syrian 
friend Adib Ishaq, in the publication of several newspapers—al- Asr 
al-Jadid, al-Mahrisah and al-Tijarah.!5 Generally presumed to have 
been one of 'Uràbi's strongest supporters, he wrote a massive account 
of the revolutionary period, called Egypt for the Egyptians (Misr li'l- 
Misriyyin). As originally planned, the work was to consist of nine 
heavy volumes: three on Egypt from Muhammad 'Ali to the end of the 
reign of Isma'il, three on the reign of Tawfiq and the events of the 
revolution itself, and three on the trials of the revolutionary leaders. 

Although a truly monumental intention, worthy of the Mu- 
barakian tradition, al-Naqqash never completed the first three vol- 
umes (unless they were lost or perhaps confiscated and destroyed). 
He did, however, write the other six, which were published in 1884 
shortly before al-Naqqash’s death. According to Jurji Zaydàn, they 
comprise about three thousand pages in all,!* providing an incredible 
wealth of detail on virtually every subject. The historical sections per se 
are contained in Volumes IV-VI, which are arranged as follows: Vol- 
ume IV—from the accession of Tawfiq in 1879 to the bombardment of 
Alexandria on June 11, 1882; Volume V—from the bombardment of 
Alexandria to the fall of Cairo and the surrender of 'Uràbi on Septem- 
ber 15, 1882; Volume VI—from the fall of Cairo to the end of 1884. 
Volumes VII-IX deal as al-Naqgàsh had intended with the trials of the 
revolutionary leaders. 
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Egypt for the Egyptians is perhaps one of the most underesti- 
mated and under-utilized Egyptian historical works of the entire nine- 
teenth century. The documentation in itself is unbelievably thorough 
and will stand comparison with anything else written during this peri- 
od. Al-Naqqash made good use of archival materials—Ottoman fir- 
mans, khedivial decrees, budgetary reports, army regulations, British 
and French diplomatic correspondence, loan arrangements, debt set- 
tlement contracts, etc. ‘Urabi’s public addresses as well as speeches 
made by delegates to the Chamber (Majlis al-Nuwwab) are reprinted in 
full. Al-Naqqash relates the events surrounding the Bombardment of 
Alexandria not only from the side of the ‘Urabists themselves but also 
from the perspective of German, Greek, English and Russian ob- 
servers. He details the amounts and types of armaments used by the 
British and totals up the casualties to each side during the conflict. At 
times so much diplomatic correspondence is presented that it almost 
completely overshadows al-Naqqash’s own narrative. !? 

For one allegedly so devoted to ‘Urabi’s cause, al-Naqqash’s 
own view of the revolution is surprisingly cool and detached. The 
large numbers of documents he has included often tell their own story 
of course, but al-Naqqash does not seek to preserve his anonymity by 
hiding behind them. ‘Urabi’s initial popularity, he claims, was strong- 
est among certain "patriotic" army officers for whom the burning 
issue was increased pay and more liberal vacation benefits.!? The 
burning of Alexandria he blames on ‘Urabi’s own men, who thought 
that such a crude scorched-earth policy would be as effective against 
the British as it had been earlier in the century against Napoleon in 
Russia. Atrocities in the city occurred, according to al-Naqqash, be- 
cause the ‘Urabists deliberately inflamed the religious fanaticism of 
“street scum" (ru‘a’ and siflah) against foreigners and Christians in 
general. He refers rather bluntly to these incidents as outright 
“crimes” (jará'im). 19 

Was al-Naqgàsh in fact an ‘Urabist? He does occasionally level 
a mild rebuke at the British, such as his claim that “the numerous 
promises that British ministers pledged to keep several months after 
the cessation of hostilities were only a form of equivocation (darb min 
al-muwaérabat).’’?° But statements like this one are rare compared to his 
anti-'Uràbi declamations. Al-Naqqash probably started out as an 
‘Urabist but later became disillusioned and, like al-Jabarti in “Aja’ib, 
came full circle to supporting at least some aspects of the British oc- 
cupation. After all, during the final phase of the ‘Urabi Revolution 
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(1881-82), many newspapers had been closed down; the Egyptian 
people had been made aware of how extensive European and Levan- 
tine landholdings were in their country; Syrian journalist friends of 
al-Naqqash like the Taqlas, Adib Ishaq, and Hamza Fathallah had 
turned against ‘Urabi; Levantines had been massacred in several Delta 
towns; and the whole tone of the revolution had become stridently 
Islamic.?! All of this would have been more than sufficient to produce 
a change of heart in al-Naqqash. Accordingly, Misr li'l-Misriyyin reads 
not at all like an 'Uràbist tract but rather like the typical product of a 
Syrian Christian émigré writer, aloof from the nationalistic currents of 
the time because of their invariably Islamic undertones. 

Apart from its value for the political historian, al-Naqqash’s 
work is also revealing for the student of Egyptian social and economic 
history. Volume VI in particular contains a mine of information on 
such matters as the financial condition of the country and the mission 
of Lord Dufferin, activities of the Bedouin tribes, the slave trade, the 
plague of 1883, and banditry in the countryside.?? We should bear in 
mind that al-Naqqash was himself eye-witness to many of the events 
of this period and was thus able to offer interesting asides such as the 
threat of punishment for Egyptians who after the revolution persisted 
in selling liquor to British soldiers in return for weapons or even just 
clothing.?? 

The proceedings of the trials themselves, as contained in Vol- 
umes VII-IX, have yet to be plumbed. Al-Naqqash provides a wealth 
of information on the motives and movements of the various revolu- 
tionary actors, who were surprisingly candid in their answers to inter- 
rogation. The records seem at first glance to be complete and accurate 
enough, although the absence of colloquialisms in the testimony of the 
accused is strikingly evident. If, indeed, they were all edited out, the 
entire proceedings would be somewhat suspect. For the modern 
reader, who is so far removed from the events themeselves, the pen- 
chant of government prosecutors for establishing the exact hourly 
movements of revolutionaries who had already proudly confessed to 
all of their "crimes" seems little less than ludicrous. 

Al-Naqgqàsh's style of writing is as interesting as the content of 
his work since it provides valuable insight into the problems of transi- 
tional literature. Seen overall, his style is so simple and direct that it 
becomes almost monotonous to read. His training as a journalist was 
probably in part responsible, since he often indulged in such expres- 
sions as "the afore-mentioned” (sábig al-dhikr, anif al-dhikr, al-mu- 
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nawwah ilayhi, al-müma' ilayhi) and the use of the objective-sounding 
passive voice. However, he was not quite able to divorce himself from 
the older saj' tradition and, to lend elegance to certain introductory 
sections, he resorts to such alliterative combinations as “sayr al-alivál 
al-madiyyah ‘ala namatiha al-ma'rüf wa nasagiha al-ma hüd"' or "'bi'l-idàh 
al-wafi wa'l-bayàn al-sháfi."?* Al-Naqqash’s effort to conform to a new 
set of stylistic standards unfortunately resulted in a very mediocre 
blend of disharmonious elements. 

Al-Naqqàsh, the man, remains something of an enigma. What 
was his actual connection, if any, with ‘Urab1?25 And why has his 
impressive contribution to Egyptian historiography gone more or less 
unappreciated? Is it because his writings, like those of Artin, Shà- 
rübim, and the Syrian Christians in general, do not contain the same 
national perspective as those of Muslim Egyptian writers? If so, much 
the same can be said of the work of Jurji Zaydàn (1861-1914), although 
in his case lack of nationalistic feeling did not in the least consign him 
to historical obscurity. Rather the opposite, for Zaydàn was one of the 
best known figures of late nineteenth-century Egypt and has with 
considerable justification been called “the dean of the Syrian Egyptian 
historians.''26 

Jurji Zaydan was born in Beirut, where as a young man he 
entered the American University to study medicine. He did not com- 
plete his studies but came instead to Egypt, hoping to continue his 
medical education at the Qasr al- Ayni school. At this point, however, 
he developed a strong interest in literature and particularly in the 
classical Arabic heritage. After supervising publication of the maga- 
zine al-Zamán for about a year, in 1884 he accompanied the Egyptian 
expedition up the Nile as interpreter for the intelligence division (mu- 
khabarat). Returning briefly to Beirut to study Hebrew and Syriac, he 
visited London in 1886 and then returned to Egypt, where he re- 
mained for the rest of his life. He was associated for a while with the 
publication of al-Mugtataf but left it to found his own highly successful 
magazine, al-Hilal, in 1892.?? By 1897 his fame extended beyond Egypt 
proper, and he was made a member of the Royal Asiatic Society.?8 

Zaydàn's literary production was nothing short of astounding. 
His time-consuming job as editor of al-Hilal did not prevent him writ- 
ing, in little more than a decade, all of the following historical works: 


1. "Ancient Arab Genealogies” Ansáb al- Arab al-Qudama’ (Cairo, 
n.d.) 
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2. “History of England" Ta'rikh Injilterà (Cairo, 1899) 

3. "The Historical Past From First to Last” Al-Ta'rikh al-‘Amm 
mundhu'l-Khaligah ilà'l-Àn (Vol. I. Beirut, 1890)29 

4. "General History of Freemasonry” Ta'rikh al-Maásüniyyah al- 
"Amm (Cairo, 1889) 

5. “The Pre-Islamic Arabs” Al- Arab qabl al-Islam (Cairo, 1908) 

6. “History of Islamic Civilization" Ta'rikh al-Tamaddun al-Islami (5 
vols., Cairo, 1902—6) 

7. "History of Arabic Literature" Ta'rikh Adab al-Lughah al-‘Ara- 
biyyah (4 vols., Cairo, 1911) 

8. “Modern History of Egypt From the Islamic Conquest to the 
Present" Ta'rikh Misr al-Jadid min al-Fath al-Islami ilà'l-Àn (2 
vols., Cairo, 1911) 

9. "Biographies of Nineteenth-Century Muslim Notables" Tarajim 
Masháhir al-Sharq fi'l-Qarn al-Tasi’ ‘Ashar (2 vols., Cairo, 1907) 

10. “History of the Arabic Language" Ta'rikh al-Lughah al-'Ara- 
biyyah 
11. "National Groups" Tabagat al-Umam.39 


Although this list alone would constitute a tremendous output, 
Zaydan also wrote an unbelievable total of eighteen novels in his 
series on Islamic history and four modern historical romances.?! His 
activity as a writer must have continued until his very last days. 

Even assuming that his staff at al-Hilal helped with some of 
these projects, Zaydan’s almost superhuman prolificacy raises serious 
doubts about the originality of his work. The contemporaneity of the 
topics in his Tarajim Mashahir al-Sharq and in Volume IV of his History 
of Arabic Literature probably precludes the possibility that they were 
taken from some ready-made reference work, and nothing about them 
suggests that they are not original. But we are less certain that Zaydàn 
knew much about British history or Freemasonry, even though he 
wrote on both these areas in great detail. 

There is no question that Zaydàn was well informed on Arab 
and Islamic history. His many historical novels alone, in which he 
tried to recreate bygone eras, testify to his thorough study of the 
relevant historical records, and we can safely assume that he had a 
firm grasp on all eras of the Islamic past. Yet it was during these same 
years that European Orientalists were producing highly sophisticated 
studies on Arab history that antedated but closely resembled Zaydàn's 
historical works in both content and method. Zaydàn was more famil- 
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iar than most with these writings and indicated as much in the section 
devoted to European Orientalists in his History of Arabic Literature.?? 
Both Louis Cheikho and ‘Umar al-Dusüqi claim that this work was 
itself extracted largely from Brockelmann’s Geschichte der arabischen 
Literatur.?? Moreover, for his History of Islamic Civilization Zaydan ap- 
parently borrowed extensively from Gustav Le Bon's L'histoire de la 
civilisation arabe and even more from von Kremer's Kulturgeschichte des 
Orients.?^ Sédillot's history of Arabic literature (Paris, 1877) and the 
works of Huart on Arabic literature and history would also have been 
easily available. Without assembling all of the potential European ref- 
erences and then comparing them to Zaydan’s own books we cannot 
be certain as to which ones he consulted, but to read his history gives a 
strong impression that it has been directly "inspired" by European 
works on the same areas. Footnoting and source-citation procedures 
may still not have been in regular use and yet almost all post-Tahtawi 
Egyptian historians were more conscientious than Zaydan about indi- 
cating the source of their information. Zaydan’s work thus becomes 
doubly suspect, since he, more than any of his predecessors, should 
have been aware of his obligation to cite references. 

If we can overlook this shortcoming, Zaydan’s history does 
have certain redeeming qualities. His main purpose in writing was to 
popularize the subject of history, and he could never have achieved 
this aim through adherence to Brockelmann's historical methods. 
Zaydàn consequently wrote romantic novels based on actual historical 
events, trying in the process to give his history a more palatable format 
for the average reader. His use of European standards of criticism, 
even if borrowed directly, was more consistent than that of previous 
authors, and as a result many of his books still today have a slightly 
modern ring.?5 To the professional they may seem somewhat super- 
ficial, but then Zaydan was not writing for professionals.*¢ 

A close look at one of his books will give us a clearer under- 
standing of Zaydan’s approach to history. Of his many historical 
studies, only the Modern History of Egypt is directly relevant to the 
period we are considering. It is particularly appropriate that it will be 
the last major work we discuss, since, in our entire survey, it is the 
only book written specifically and deliberately on “modern Egypt.” It 
needed a man of Zaydan’s familiarity with modern historical method- 
ology to conceive of and carry out such a project. 

Unlike so many previous authors, Zaydàn does not start out 
by paying homage to a ruler or to “his beloved fatherland” but says 
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instead that he has written the book to satisfy a very specific need: the 
Modern History of Egypt, he hopes, will be of use to both scholar and 
layman alike and may even be found suitable as a classroom text.?? As 
Zaydan points out, no book of this kind has previously existed.39 

Under "modern history" Zaydàn subsumes a much greater 
period of time than would nowadays be the case. Volume I deals with 
Egyptian history from pharaonic times down to the Ottoman con- 
quest, with the lion's share going of course to the Islamic period (A.D. 
640-1517). Volume II contains about 70 pages on Ottoman Egypt, 
after which Zaydan devotes himself to the truly modern period (1798- 
ca. 1905) in a section covering some 270 pages. 

Zaydan is careful to present a brief bibliographical section at 
one point, alluding to the most important source-materials for the 
study of Egyptian history, in Arabic and in Western languages. The 
Arabic sources include al-Maqrizi, Ibn al-Athir, Ibn Khaldün, al-Is- 
haqi, al-Mas udi, al-Jabarti, Ibn Ilyas, ‘Ali Mubarak, Salim al-Naqqash 
and Na'üm Shuqayr. Under European sources he lists a small number 
of secondary works—most important of which is Clot Bey's study— 
and even recommends to his readers the Encyclopaedia Britannica.^9 
These materials are obviously quite insufficient for the undertaking 
Zaydan has in mind, and since he never again alludes to sources and 
provides no footnotes, we are left wondering exactly what were his 
reference works. 

Zaydàn apparently led a very cautious life, especially where 
politics were concerned. He never took sides in political disputes, 
never engaged in any political activity of his own, and even refrained 
from all mention of politics or of living statesmen in his magazine 
al-Hilal.*! The Modern History of Egypt was written during the heyday 
of "scientific history" in Europe, and this may have re-enforced its 
author's natural tendency towards absolute neutrality in political mat- 
ters. The hallmark of Zaydan’s history is, in any case, its constant 
pursuit of “objectivity,” together with avoidance of all controversial 
issues. Zaydàn can never be accused of being unfair or biased, but 
neither is he very profound or critical. In his account of the Syrian war 
during Muhammad ‘Ali's time, for example, he describes each cam- 
paign blow-by-blow but ignores completely such aspects as causes, 
results and motives. The nearest he ever comes to historical analysis is 
when he maintains that Muhammad ‘Ali precipitated the war out of “a 
desire to expand his kingdom and to found an independent state" 
(matami' fi tawsi' mamlakatihi wa insha’ dawlatin mustagillatin).*? 

In dealing with the reign of 'Abbàs I, who would presumably 
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have been a very unlikable figure for someone of Zaydan’s inclina- 
tions, Zaydàn again manages to maintain complete equilibrium by 
restricting the narrative to isolated events and trivia such as ‘Abbas’ 
fondness for equestrian sports, the new rail connection between Cairo 
and Alexandria, the laying of the foundation stone for the Sayyidah 
Zaynab Mosque, telegraph lines, and the sending of an Egyptian con- 
tingent to help the Ottomans during the Crimean War.*? The “Urabi 
Revolution is treated similarly, with Zaydan sidestepping neatly be- 
tween the various factions and blaming no one. The final portion of 
the book gives a brief description of the British occupation, and once 
again Zaydan avoids anything at all contentious. He does little more, 
in fact, than list the various Egyptian cabinets from 1891 to 1910, 
appending a highly technical resume of Occupation reforms in ad- 
ministration, agriculture and finance. 

Although the Modern History of Egypt has fundamental defects, 
it filled what was at the time a real need. As one of the few impartial 
books available, it would indeed have been suitable for use in the 
Egyptian school system. Eminently readable, it has an attractive layout 
and exposes the reader to most of the major areas of historical concern. 
Contrary to Zaydan’s expectations, however, his hypercautious na- 
ture deprived it of much color and substance, and for that reason it 
probably would not have held the interest of the average reader. 

The list of contributions by Syrians to Egyptian historiography 
is a long one, and even now we have not exhausted it. Ilyas Zakhurah 
also deserves mention: a contemporary of Zaydan’s, in 1897 he 
brought out his Mirror of the Times in the History and Portraits of Great 
Men. Zakhürah's intent seems to have been to create an up-dated 
version of the fabagat^* and possibly also to curry favor among court 
circles. His style is a little ornate, especially in the biographies of 
members of the royal family or of Egypt's nobility, which are for the 
most part empty, uninformative eulogies. Oddly enough, however, in 
the passage on Colonel 'Uràbi, the style changes abruptly, and a 
highly detailed and informative account of both the man and his 
movement follows. 

Another very capable Syrian author was Na'üm Shugayr, 
whom we have not discussed because he lived in Egypt but wrote on 
Sudanese history. His History of the Sudan (Ta'rikh al-Sudan, Cairo, 
1903) has been acclaimed by Peter Holt as "a very good work in- 
deed,’’*” and he is also responsible for a history of China and a fasci- 
nating anthology of Arabic proverbs.*9 

Taken as a whole, the Syrian Egyptians' contribution to the 
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enrichment of Egyptian cultural life was a valuable one. They were in 
general more familiar with and sympathetic to the West than their 
native Egyptian counterparts and acted as the vanguard of the mod- 
ernization movement. Especially active in the field of journalism, they 
helped spread new lines of thinking among their readers. Their con- 
tribution to Egyptian historiography was also an important one, and it 
continued after the First World War with the detailed historical studies 
of men like Ilyàs al-Ayyübi. By that time, however, the native-born 
Egyptian had caught up educationally with his more advanced Syrian 
neighbor, and the heyday of the Syrian Egyptians came to an end. 
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Chapter XI 


Egypt on the Threshold 
of Professionalization 


zT es was clearly not the only nineteenth-century 
Egyptian historian of note. He did not stand alone but had many 
worthy continuators, each of whom made a contribution to the further 
progress of the historical discipline. Kamil, Mubarak, and the other 
figures we have looked at in preceding chapters were, moreover, of 
interest not simply as writers of history—a role that was in most cases 
ancillary to their many other activities—but also in a more general 
sense as representatives of their particular epoch and mirrors of a 
rapidly changing society. Their lives and their writings have, it is true, 
shown us how Egyptian historiography evolved during the nineteenth 
century, but even more important, they have made it possible to re- 
capture some of the flavor of an entire era. 

In this chapter we will draw together all the various strands of 
nineteenth-century Egyptian history and assess the nature and extent 
of the national metamorphosis that took place between 1798 and 1922. 
We will need to consider several related elements that, like the formal 
educational system, played a vital role in the dissemination and popu- 
larization of historical knowledge. The development of the press, the 
proliferation of learned societies, and the pioneering research efforts 
of European Orientalist circles, for example, all had an enormous im- 
pact on historical writing and on intellectual activity in general, and 
each will have to be looked at in turn. We will conclude our study by 
taking a broader view of Egyptian society and seeing how the pro- 
found changes we traced in historiographical techniques during the 
nineteenth century were but symptomatic of what was happening to 
the country as a whole. The tide of Westernization had in effect be- 
come irreversible, and historiography, like any other facet of intel- 
lectual life, was simply being pulled along with the current. 
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In spite of the many obstacles to historical studies in the nine- 
teenth century, Egypt produced a fascinating array of writers, whose 
skills were improving with each generation. None was paid or even 
encouraged to write history, and those who did labored under hard- 
ships that would have seemed intolerable to contemporary Western 
practitioners of the art. Archives, to take but one example, were either 
nonexistent or else in a state of almost complete chaos at a time when 
the task of assembling historical source materials had been going on in 
Europe for so long that by 1850 tremendous collections of documents 
were readily available.! By 1912 Friedrich Dahlmann in Germany had 
published a complete catalog of every German-language book that 
had ever appeared on modern German history, and Dahlmann was 
only slightly ahead of similar research efforts in France and Great 
Britain.? Such achievements, needless to say, would to the Egyptian 
historian have seemed inconceivable. 

The basic impedimenta to historical writing in nineteenth- 
century Egypt went beyond the whims of rulers, the lack of a modern 
educational system and the need for usable, well-stocked libraries, 
orderly archival establishments, and the provision of funds for re- 
search. Improvements in all these areas were indispensable to the 
future of historiography, and, as we have seen, Egypt did make sub- 
stantial progress in these directions. But it was also necessary to create 
a new climate of opinion in the country and to arouse among literate 
circles of society an interest in history for its own sake. The fact that 
history eventually won a respected position within the curriculum of 
Egyptian schools was in itself a major advance, although the overall 
success of the discipline was far broader and cannot be measured 
simply in curricular terms alone. 

It would be difficult to think of a more fundamental deterrent 
to historical writing (and to any writing) than lack of a printing-press, 
yet this is precisely the kind of obstacle that history in Egypt faced 
during the greater part of the nineteenth century. It was not until 1821 
that Egypt acquired her first printing press—the Bülaq Press, which 
later went on to become the largest Arabic press in the world.? For 
printing books a paper mill was also a handy thing to have, yet the 
first Egyptian mill did not become operational until as late as 1834—35.* 
Coptic Egypt got its first printing press only in 1860, and the first 
private Muslim press—used to print the newspaper Wadi'l-Nil and 
al-Tahtàwi's journal Rawdat al-Madáris—dates from 1866. Not until the 
late nineteenth century did things improve, when printing presses 
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had proliferated to such an extent that even to list them would be an 
arduous undertaking.‘ 

The relatively early establishment of the Bülàq Press did not 
greatly benefit historical writing per se, since it was kept busy during 
the entire first half of the ninetenth century turning out technical and 
scientific materials. Only during the reign of Ismà'il was this policy 
relaxed, and Bülàq then began to print books on history, language, 
literature, and religion, as well as technical works. Most of the fine 
Bulaq editions of Arabic classics date from the last thirty years of the 
nineteenth century.? 

Once the press had acquired a little momentum, the role it 
played in the dissemination of historical knowledge was probably 
more vital than that of the formal educational system itself. Egypt had 
been exposed to "newspapers" for the first time during the French 
occupation, when both La décade égyptienne and Le courrier de l'Egypte 
were published. La décade égyptienne contained the results of the Aca- 
demy's scientific researches, whereas Le courrier de l'Egypte was the 
official spokesman for the occupationary regime. Both were in French, 
however, and can have had little interest for the Egyptian reader. 
Neither paper is even mentioned in al-Jabarti's history.? 

The first Arabic-language Egyptian newspaper was the official 
gazette, al-Wagá'i' al-Misriyyah, founded in 1828 by order of Mu- 
hammad 'Ali.? Originally published in Turkish, it later adopted a 
bilingual Arabic-Turkish format and eventually eliminated Turkish al- 
together. It has continued to exist until very recently, and no other 
Arabic newspaper has yet been able to match its record for longevity. 
Since it has been throughout its existence a court organ, however, its 
usefulness and popular appeal have from the beginning been severely 
impaired. Muhammad 'Ali himself set the precedent in this respect, 
allowing no issue of al-Wagá'i' to be marketed prior to rigid govem- 
mental censorship. 19 

As late as 1863 Egypt had had only a single newspaper, and 
during the reigns of ‘Abbas I and Sa'id even al-Wagá'i' was forced to 
close down.!! From such beginnings, the Egyptian press came into full 
bloom under Ismà'il and the British occupationary regime. 

Many new papers appeared under Ismá'il, although most of 
them had short lives, either because of financial difficulties or because 
they had somehow incurred the khedive's disfavor. The first of them 
was al-Ya'süb, a monthly medical journal dating from 1865. The first 
political paper was Abü'l-Su'üd's Wádi'l-Nil, which enjoyed what was, 
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for its time, the relatively long life of thirteen years (1866-1878). 12 
During both the reign of Isma‘il and the early years of the Occupation 
the more important publishing houses were owned by Syrian immi- 
grants, who had flocked to Egypt in great numbers and managed to 
get a virtual monopoly on the Egyptian press. Isma’‘il himself wanted 
to attract Arab intellectuals to his country, and he encouraged the 
Syrians in these efforts. The first Syrian-Egyptian paper was al-Kawkab 
al-Sharqi, established in 1873 in Alexandria but short-lived. The more 
celebrated al-Ahrim was founded in 1876 by Salim and Bisharah Taglà, 
both students of Butrus al-Bustàni, and ultimately became known as 
the Times of the Middle East.!? Adib Ishaq and Salim al-Naqqash co- 
operated in setting up al-Mahrüsah in Alexandria in 1880, which later 
appeared daily in Cairo too. Al-Mugtataf was another relatively long- 
lived Syrian paper; originating in Beirut in 1876, it was transferred to 
Cairo ten years later under the editorship of Ya'qüb Sarrüf and Faris 
Nimr. Shibli Shumayyil began publishing al-Shifa’ in 1886, and his 
brother, Amin, brought out al-Huquq during the same year. The maga- 
zine al-Hilal, initiated in 1892 by Jurji Zaydàn, achieved a brilliant 
success. 4 

In terms of sheer numbers the progress of the Egyptian press 
under Ismà'il and especially during the Occupation years was truly 
spectacular. Under Ismà'il the press blossomed in spite of the khedive, 
who, like his illustrious grandfather, always kept a heavy hand ready 
for any journalist who stepped out of line.!5 The British, however, 
whatever their other faults, gave Egypt probably the freest press it has 
ever known.!6 When Lord Cromer arrived in Egypt in 1882, only a 
handful of newspapers survived, but by 1904 (three years before his 
retirement) there were 176 in Cairo alone!!? Every political party had 
its own newspaper, and the Cairo press had long since surpassed all 
other Middle Eastern cities. During the period 1892-1900 alone, about 
150 new newspapers and periodicals were launched, i.e., as many as 
during the entire previous sixty-three years.!* Most papers were by 
then in native Egyptian hands, the Syrian monopoly of the press 
having been broken. 

The Egyptian press continued to thrive until 1910, when the 
“excesses” of some papers like al-Liwa’, together with the recent assas- 
sination of Butrus Ghali, convinced Sir Eldon Gorst that certain free- 
doms would have to be curtailed.!? Censorship remained in effect 
during the war years, but following independence in 1922 the press 
resumed its forward march. By 1926 the population of Egypt stood at 
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about fourteen million, of which less than one million were literate. 
For such a small reading audience the press may even have been 
overexpanded: the country then had more than four hundred news- 
papers and reviews of various kinds.29 

The phenomenal growth of the press had two significant im- 
plications for historical studies. First of all, by the end of the nine- 
teenth century the press had become the vanguard of a vast move- 
ment of intellectual ferment that touched all aspects of Egyptian cul- 
ture: 


The thirty years which followed the British occupation were marked by an 
amazingly rapid development of the material basis of literature. The restora- 
tion and expansion of its commercial prosperity and the relative freedom of 
expression which Egypt enjoyed, contrasted with the increasingly repres- 
sive regime in Syria, gave to Egypt an uncontested primacy in the Arab 
world. Scholars, men of letters, journalists, all flocked out of Syria into 
Egypt, and with the union of the two parent stocks thus consummated, 
there is no cause for wonder that a plentiful progeny of journals, societies, 
and printing-presses should have sprung up everywhere, and have every- 
where found material to keep them in constant activity.?! 


Hence, the press was rapidly disseminating information in all 
areas, not the least of which was history. A journal like Rawdat al- 
Madaris carried articles of historical interest, and al-Tahtàwi's biog- 
raphy of the Prophet appeared there originally in serialized form.?? By 
the end of the nineteenth century historical articles in newspapers and 
journals had become quite common, and more than a few historians, 
such as Jurji Zaydàn and Mustafa Kamil, were also very active as 
journalists. Jurji Yanni published in the Cairo journal Jinan a history of 
the Franco-Prussian War, which in 1911 came out as a separate vol- 
ume,?3 and the pages of al-Hilal, al-Liwa’, al-Ahram and al-Akhbar pub- 
lished numerous articles of historical interest. 

Another service rendered by the Egyptian press to history 
(and in fact to literary pursuits in general) was the evolution of a style 
conducive to modern historical writing. We have already discussed 
this subject in detail and have seen how Egyptian historians struggled 
throughout the nineteenth century to find an acceptable style. Mus- 
tafa Kamil and Qasim Amin were mentioned earlier as advocates of 
the so-called direct style of writing,?^ but they were by no means the 
only men interested in linguistic reform. Al-Tahtawi was also an im- 
portant stylistic innovator,?5 as was Muhammad ‘Abduh who, as edi- 
tor of al-Wagá'i' al-Misriyyah, insisted that careful attention be paid to 
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style.26 By the late nineteenth century a more sober, factual style had 
been evolved, as can be seen in the writings of men like Bisharah Taqla 
and Jurji Zaydàn.?? 

Although newspapers probably made the greatest contribu- 
tion to bringing history before a wider audience, the large numbers of 
political, educational and charitable associations that sprang up in 
Egypt in the late 1800's also deserve mention. Jamal al-Din al- 
Afghaàni's presence in Egypt from 1871 to 1879 acted as a catalyst for 
such organizations, and they proliferated rapidly both during and 
after the ‘Urabi period.28 

Many such societies, although not devoted entirely to history, 
were at least interested in historical research as well as in the more 
general goal of increasing historical awareness among the people. The 
most important research-oriented society was probably the Geograph- 
ical Society (al-Jam iyyah al-Jughrafiyyah al-Khudaywiyyah), established 
in 1875. As its name implies, its main work was in geography, but it 
also made valuable studies in Egyptian history. The Educational As- 
sociation (Jam'iyyat al-Ma‘arif), established in 1868 and directed by 
Ibrahim al-Muwaylihi, financed the printing of important books in 
history, geography and Islamic law, such as Ibn al-Athir's Asad al- 
Ghabah. The Islamic Charitable Foundation (al-Jam'iyyah al-Khayriyyah 
al-Islamiyyah), founded in Alexandria in 1878 and presided over by 
‘Abdullah al-Nadim, held evening meetings in which discussion re- 
volved around historical and scientific topics. The Arabic Book Print- 
ing Company (Shirkat Tab’ al-Kutub al-'Arabiyyah) was established in 
1898 with such famous members as Ahmad Taymür and ‘Ali Bahjat. It 
printed inter alia historical classics like al-Baladhuri's Futih al-Buldan 
and a biography of Salah al-Din. Finally, a very important group was 
the Club For Higher Education (Nadi al-Madaris al-‘Ulya), opened in 
1905 by Mustafa Kamil to promote contacts (and, incidentally, national 
resistance to the British) among graduates of Egyptian institutions of 
higher learning. The Club sponsored speeches and lectures in all fields 
but especially in history and literature. According to ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Rafi'i, who was at the time a youthful follower of Kamil, much more 
could be learned about Egyptian history from the Club than from any 
formal study of the subject.?? 

The press, the school system, and the growing numbers of 
community associations of various kinds were all helping to stimulate 
interest in history and to bring the subject before an ever wider audi- 
ence. Opportunities for the advanced student too were greater than 
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ever before, and it was no longer necessary to make the difficult and 
costly trek to Europe, as al-Tahtawi had done, to become familiar with 
the most recent European scholarship. By the end of our period, it was 
enough simply to browse through the Cairo book market, which con- 
tained the most well-known European works on Islamic history as 
well as European-edited Arabic texts by scholars such as Quatremére, 
Wistenfeld, Becker, Le Bon, Sédillot, de Goeje and Margoliouth.*° 
Famous European Orientalists like Ignazio Guidi and Carlo Alfonso 
Nallino were then teaching at the Egyptian University (Guidi from 
1909 to 1914 and Nallino from 1909 to 1912).?! Angelo Sammarco 
taught Islamic history at the Italian lycée from 1922 on and was also 
part of the document-gathering effort organized by King Fu'ad 1.?? 
German scholars such as Littmann, Bergstrasser, Schacht, Finkler and 
Graumann were all at various times members of the Faculty of Arts of 
the Egyptian University, and in Littmann's classes had sat none other 
than Taha Husayn.?? 

If we consider the total picture, it should come as no surprise 
to learn that Egyptian historiography really took off after 1922. The 
country was by then supplied with what may have been a glut, rather 
than a shortage, of printing presses. The educational system was 
almost fully evolved, and history had been granted its proper place 
within that system. A plethora of newspapers, magazines, and jour- 
nals carried articles of historical import on a daily basis, and commun- 
ity associations also were active in promoting historical consciousness. 
Egyptian historiography itself had matured considerably and had 
progressed almost as far as it could go in the hands of amateurs. The 
Islamic chronicle was for all practical purposes dead, and Egyptians 
were instead turning more and more to the well-documented, analytic 
sort of history which was in that early stage regarded as "Western." 
This in turn brought them squarely up against the problem of bias in 
historical writing—a problem for which the West itself had still found 
no real solution, although it had of course wrestled with it much 
longer and was therefore better able to understand the nature of the 
difficulty. By 1922 the purpose of Egyptian historical writings had also 
become more open-endedly heuristic, as evidenced by the work of 
Sharübim, Sarhank, Zaydàn and even Kamil, who in his admittedly 
amateurish way was nevertheless systematically combing through the 
historical record for evidence to support the national claims of Egypt 
and the Ottoman Empire. Finally, in stylistic terms, Egyptians had by 
now completely abandoned the heterogeneous content, the simplistic 
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narrative, and the poetic flourishes of former times, choosing instead 
to develop a more conceptually sophisticated version of what press 
circles referred to as “the direct style." In every sense of the word, 
therefore, Egyptian historiography was becoming “modern.” Only 
professionalization was wanting and that came right after the attain- 
ment of “independence” in 1922. 

The changes that historiography had undergone during the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries were but an integral part of 
the process of development in Egyptian society as a whole. By the end 
of our period knowledge and appreciation of Western ways were no 
longer restricted to a court elite, to be ridiculed and even despised by 
the populace at-large. No longer was a Tahtawi to be regarded as 
some sort of dangerous mutation; rather, it was a Mustafa al-Man- 
falüti (1876-1924) who, by refusing all his life to adopt Western dress 
and by seeking to redirect Egyptians back toward the indigenous cul- 
tural tradition, was looked upon as something of an oddity.» “West- 
ernizers” had become the rule, “traditionalists” the exception. 

The number of Europeans actually resident in Egypt grew 
steadily throughout the nineteenth century. In technical fields Egypt 
had had to depend on such men ever since the reign of Muhammad 
‘Ali,35 but during Ismá'il's time even more technicians were recruited 
from the West, and the country was thrown wide open to Western 
influence in non-technical areas as well. [n 1878 there were 68,653 
Europeans living in Egypt. By 1882 this number had increased to 
90,886, and it soared to 112,526 in 1897. Since these foreigners were 
concentrated in the large cities and for the most part held high posi- 
tions, their influence was out of all proportion to their numbers.?? 

By the turn of the century knowledge of one or more European 
languages had become essential to every "educated" Egyptian. Ever 
since Muhammad ‘Ali’s time Egypt had been drawing most of her 
cultural inspiration from France—a state of affairs that changed grad- 
ually under Cromer and his successors in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury.?? The Occupation deliberately sought to upgrade the position of 
English by a series of measures, the first of which was 'Ali Mubàrak's 
decision in 1888 to have natural science, history and geography taught 
in either French or English rather than Arabic. In 1891 Mubarak fur- 
ther stipulated that only mathematics would be taught in Arabic, and 
in 1897 that too was finally removed from the Arabic-language part of 
the curriculum. Virtually every subject was taught in either French or 
English from 1897 to 1907 when Sa'd Zaghlül, at the head of a new 
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“Arabization program,” once again moved all disciplines except na- 
tural science, history and geography back into Arabic. The French 
language was dealt a severe blow by Sa'd, who felt that a knowledge 
of English had become absolutely essential to anyone wishing to work 
in business or government.?? 

In spite of such measures and of the presence of the Occupa- 
tion itself, the French language managed to hold its own until well into 
the twentieth century. It was still dominant during the days of Mus- 
tafà Kamil's legal training.*? Along with Arabic and Italian, it was one 
of three official languages in the Mixed Courts until 1905, when 
Cromer won approval from the Powers to include English on an equal 
footing. The first judgment in English was not handed down until 
1913, however.*! As late as 1892 Wilfrid Blunt maintained that it was 
"a rare accomplishment" for an Egyptian to speak English as well as 
French.*? Even in 1926 the enrollment in French-language schools in 
Egypt stood at more than 42,000 and was higher than that of any other 
foreign-language institutions.** Efforts to escape the necessity of for- 
eign-language instruction continued after World War I, but owing to a 
shortage of qualified teachers and of Arabic reading materials, these 
initiatives did not have much success. In 1928 the Director of the 
Egyptian University, Ahmad Lutfi al-Sayyid, complained that it had 
thus far been impossible to make Arabic the university's official lan- 
guage of instruction, except to a limited extent in the Faculty of Law.** 

From the reign of the Khedive Ismá'il on, the entire face of 
Egypt was changing at a startling pace. Determined to make his coun- 
try "part of Europe," Ismà'il adopted French as his language of ad- 
ministration and ordered the introduction of “modern” Western legal 
codes to replace the Shari'ah.*5 In 1868 he opened a modern secondary 
school (Ecole gratuite, libre et universelle) in Alexandria, with the aim of 
promoting greater contacts between Egyptians and Europeans. A 
similar school was established in Cairo in 1873. Ismà'il encouraged 
large-scale immigration of '"Westernized" Syrians to Egypt and 
opened the gates to Europeans desiring to set up foreign schools in the 
country.*” He built a "Western" opera house, opened a school for 
girls, encouraged the dramatic efforts of Ya'qüb Sannü'—who was 
busy translating European theatrical works into Arabic for Egyptian 
audiences—and set up a European-style cabinet and legislative assem- 
bly.*8 Finally, he tried to give the cities of Cairo and Alexandria a new 
look with European-style buildings, tree-lined boulevards, a modern 
harbor and street lamps.*? 
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The visible exterior of the country was changing no more rap- 
idly than the Egyptian psyche itself. Over the course of the nineteenth 
century literary tastes had evolved almost beyond recognition, and the 
new writers were men who were only marginally heirs to the classical 
tradition and had for the most part “drunk from other springs" and 
looked “at the world with different eyes.’’5° A quasi-traditional work 
like Hafiz Ibrahim's Layali Satih, appearing in 1907, suffered heavy 
criticism by the "modernists," who opposed the older saj conven- 
tions; the birth of the modern Egyptian novel was by then only seven 
years away.5! Homes, gardens, streets, and museums now had to be 
built strictly along European lines, and Egyptians were beginning to 
insist that, like Europeans, they wear suits, eat at tables, and sit in 
chairs.5? During World War I imports of alcoholic beverages increased 
20096, and by December, 1919, there were in Cairo alone 687 public 
establishments selling liquor.5? Contrary to Islam or not, alcohol was 
considered Western, and Western was “modern.” 

After World War I the pace quickened. ‘Ali ‘Abd al-Raziq at- 
tacked the institution of the caliphate. The Egyptian Civil Code was 
enacted, containing little, if any, of the traditional religious pre- 
scripts.5* Al-'Aqqàd and al-Mazini ridiculed "traditional" poets like 
Shawqi and Hafiz, who were by then in any case faced with the new 
school of ‘Ali Mahmud Taha and Ibrahim Náji. In this same period 
Taha Husayn was trying to lift the halo of sanctity from the entire 
classical Arabic literary heritage.55 The pages of newspapers like al- 
Balagh and al-Siyasah regularly published translations of the works of 
Chekhov, de Maupassant, Tolstoi, Shaw, H. G. Wells, Ibsen, and 
Hardy, among others.56 Even music—that most culturally resistant of 
all artistic media— was coming under attack as too stale and old- 
fashioned.5? 

Considering the torrent of Western ideas that was flooding 
Egypt, it is little wonder that historiography underwent dramatic 
changes; in fact it is somewhat surprising that it held on to traditional 
Islamic methodology for so long. But by the end of our period the 
traditionalist of whatever stamp had been put in an untenable posi- 
tion, and, for better or worse, "the nationalist school" of historiog- 
raphy had triumphed. Were we to continue our survey beyond 1922, 
we would find that the original criteria set up to evaluate Egyptian 
historical writings were totally inadequate. Egypt had arrived at a 
clearly articulated sense of national consciousness, and every Egyptian 
historian after 1922 was a nationalist! 
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This is not to say that Egyptian historiography after 1922 de- 
generated into mere polemic: attention to the careful studies cited in 
the footnotes of this work will show that the reverse is true. Nor is it to 
derogate from the earlier achievements of nineteenth-century writers, 
who worked in an entirely different milieu and demonstrated by their 
careers and their writings a desire equally to serve their country and to 
preserve the memory of its past. In general they succeeded in both, 
carrying the art of historical writing far into modern times. All that was 
wanted was for the first professional Egyptian historian to make an 
appearance, which appropriately enough occurred in 1919. Muham- 
mad Sabri was a graduate of the Sorbonne and had studied under 
Albert Aulard. His La revolution égyptienne marked the beginning of 
professional Egyptian historiography. 
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